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McClure's—The Marketplace of the World 


Tiffany & Co. 


Tiffany & Co. extend to 
purchasers a world - wide 
service through their Corre¬ 
spondence Department and 
thus insure the satisfaction 
enjoyed by those who can 
make selections in person 


The Tiffany Blue Book, which will be 
sent upon request, contains -concise de¬ 
scriptions and the range of prices of jew¬ 
elry, silverware and artistic merchandise 

Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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The 

Supremacy 

of the 

vSTEINWOf 

over all other makes is again positively proven 
by the adoption of the STEINWAY PIANO 
by the Aeolian Company as its leader for 
the incorporation of the unrivalled Pianola 
inside player. 

Everybody who makes a piano can claim 
that his product is the best, but will any other 
manufacturer corroborate it? When, 
however, one of the most powerful interna¬ 
tional organizations and factors in the musical 
industry puts its seal of supreme approval 
on the STEINWAY PIANO, it should con¬ 
vince not only the unbiased but also the most 
skeptical. 

The Steinway Pianola Piano can be 
bought from any authorized dealer in Stein¬ 
way Pianos in the United States and Canada. 

Illustrated catalogue will be sent upon 

request and mention of this magazine. 

STEINWAY & SONS 

Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street 

Subway Express Station at the Door 

____ 
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The New Salesman Rebuked. 

“ Excuse him, Madam. He has not yet learned that our best class 
of customers all mean PETER’S when they ask for Eating 
Chocolates. They know from long experience that it deserves its 
great reputation for Purity, Wholesomeness, and Digestibility.” 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
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Guide to “The Marketplace of the World” 

This index is a list of the houses that believe their goods will be in¬ 
teresting and valuable to the kind of people who read McClure’s Magazine. 
The fact that this list represents nearly all of the manufacturers of the best 
goods in their respective lines is proof that the kind of people who read 
McClure’s is held in high estimation by the manufacturers of the country. 

Curtis P. Brady, 

Advertising Manager. 


Art 

Curtis & Cameron.14 

Automobiles and Accessories 

A. B. C. Motor Co.76 

Badger Brass Co.48 

Bartholomew Co., The .... 75 

Cadillac Motor Car Co.68 

Columbus Bugtr>' Co.. The . . . 67 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. . . 110 

Diamond Rubber Co.78 

Goodrich Co., B. F.72 

Havollne Oil Co.88 

Locomobile Co. of America . . 128 

Olds Motor Works.79 

Pantasote Co., The.78 

Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. ... 74 

Regal Motor Car Co.65 

Reo Motor Car Co.71 

Republic Rubber Co.69 

Standard Tire Protector Co. . . 76 

Studcbaker Automobile Co. . 115 

Warren Motor Car Co.64 

Wlllys-Overland Co.63 

Banking and Financial 

Bankers Trust Co.125 

Rollins A Sons. E. H.62 

Trowbridge & Nlvcr Co. . . . 103 


Bath Room Fixtures 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. . .121 


Boats, Motors. Etc. 

Brooks Mfg. Co.64 

Detroit Boat Co. . . . 53-64-76 


Detroit Engine Works ... 77 

Gray Motor Co.53 

Lackawanna Mfg. Co.16f 

Michigan Steel Boat Co. 64-90 

Mullins Co., W. H.80 

Racine Boat Co. 80 

Truscott Boat Mfg. Co . 64 

Tuttle Co.. D. M.74 

Western Electric Co. ... .85 

Wright Engine Co., C. T. . . . 106 


Building and Construction 


Acme White Lead A Color Works . 37 

Adams A Kiting Co.40 

Atlas Portland Cement Co. ... 92 

Barrett Mfg. Co.70-126 

Cabot. Samuel.99 

Caldwell Co., W. E.41 

Carter White Lead Co.39 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. . . 59 

Chlvcrs. Herbert C.«8 

Craftsman, The.96 

Enterprise Foundry A Fence Co. . 80 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co. ... 85 

Jap-a-Lac.26 

Kewanee Water Supply Co. . .118 

Mershon & Morley.46 

Murphy Varnish Co.66 

National Lead Co.34 

New Jersey Zinc Co.. The ... 41 

Power Specialty Co.53 

Rex Fllntkote RooHng .... 27 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. ... 47 

Sargent A Co.39 

Sherwin-Williams.91 

Stewart Iron Works.78 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. . . 83-87 

Wyckoff Lumber A Mfg. Co. . 110 


Bicycles 

Consolidated Mfg. Co.76 

Ivcr Johnson's Arms A Cycle Works 75 

Mead Cycle Co.74 

Reading Standard Co. 47 


Cameras, Etc. 


Ansco Co.30 

Blair Camera Co.104 

Century Camera Division ... 51 

Eastman Kodak Co.49 

Folmer A Schwlng.48 

Rochester Optical Co.50 


Cutlery, Strops, Etc. 

Carborundun Co.92 

Durham Duplex Razor Co. . . . 107 


Educational 

American Academy of Dramatic Artsl6c 


American Boarding Sch. Ass’n . . 16e 

American Inst, of Law .... 14 

Btssell College of Photo-Engraving 16 
Boys and Girls Schools 

15—16—16a—16b—16c—16d—16e 

Bryant, M. LL. F. A.16e 

Chicago Cones. Schools .... 16e 
Chicago Correspondence School Law 16e 
Cortina Academy of Languages . 161 
Dickson Memory School . . . 16e 

Educational Aid Society . . . 16e 

Engraving School. The .... 16e 
Illinois College of Photography 16 

International Correspondence School 33 
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Language-Phone Method . . . I6f 

Up Heading Institute . . . . I6e 

Michigan Business Institute . . 16c 

National Salesmen’s Training Ass'u lGc 

Page-Davis School 
Powell, George H. 

School of Expression 
School of Illustration 
, Sheldon School 

Sprague Corres. School of Law . 
Universal Business Institute 
University Extension Law School 


16e 
14 
16e 
16e 
80 
16c 
1 Of 
lGf 


Fire Arms 


For the Home 

Acme White Lead 4c Color \\ 
Armstrong Mfg. Co.. R. 

Blsseil Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Boyle, A. S. 4c Co. 

Caemcntlum Sales Co. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co. . 

Crex Carpet Co. . 

Electric Renovator Mfg. Co 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Hough Shade Corporation 
Jap-A-Lee .... 

Macbeth . 

Manning, Bowman 4c Co. 

Metal Stamping Co. . 

Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
Pratt 4c Lambert 
Simplex Electric Heating Cc 
Wayne Paper Goods Co. 

White Enamel Refrigerator Co 
Witt Cornice Co. 


Furniture 

Bishop Furniture Co. 

Brooks Mfg. Co. . 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
Cowan 4c Co.. W. K. 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Karpen 4c Bros., S. . 

Marlon Iron 4c Brass Bed Co. 

Mayhew . 

Stafford Mfg. Co.. K. H. 


37 
36 
45 

38 
7G 
4G 
54 

09 

ins 
77 
36 
26 
48 
110 
5)8 
61 
9 5 
47 
51 

45 
101 

46 


88 

61 

5)6 

117 

58 

102 

36 

116 

61 


Heating and Lighting Systems 


Smith & Wesson 


. 77 

Stevens Arms 4c Tool Co., J. 


. 73 

Food Products 

Apenta Water .... 


82 

Baker importing Co. 


. 102 

Campbell Co.. Joseph 


. 25 

Coca-Cola Co.. The . 

2d 

cover 

Corn Products Refining Co. 


. 110 

Grape Products Co.. The 


. 113 

Horllck's Malted Milk 


. 82 

Knox Gelatine .... 



Lea 4c Perrin’s Sauce 


. 38 

National Biscuit Co. (Nabisco) 


22 

National Starch Co. . 


. 108 

New England Confectionery Co. 

. 100 

Peter's Chocolate 


4 

Postum Cereal Co. 


. 23 

Shredded Wheat Co. 

3d 

cover 

Welch Grape Juice Co. . 


. 87 

Wilbur 4c Sons. H. O. 


. 1)4 

Foot Wear 

Stetson Shoe Co., The 


. 53 


American Radiator Co. . 

. . . 127 

Rest Light Co.. The . 

. . . 80 

Detroit Stove Works 

. I 34-86 

Lindsay Light Co. 


Peck-Williamson Co. 

. . . 120 

Ruud Mfg. Co. 

. . . 35 

Standard- Glllctt Light . 

. . . 86 


Household Supplies 

Bon Ami . 17 


Optical Goods 

Geneva Optical Co. 

Gocrz American Optical Co.. C. P. HIB 
Mcyrowitz, Paul A. -15 


Publishers 


Insurance 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Fidelity 4c Casualty Co. 

Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 

Jewelry and Silverware 

Gregg Mfg. 4c Impt. Co., The It. 
Meriden Britannia Co. 

Oneida Community .... 
Tiffany 4c Co . 

Miscellaneous 

Allen Mfg. Co. * . *. . . . 

Amcr. Telephone 4c Telegraph Co. 
Ames 4c Sons. Oliver 
Barnes. W. F. 4c Jno. 

Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Caementlum Sales Co. 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Projecting Co. 

Clendenlng. The . 

Cocroft. Susanna . 82- 

Cullen, J. Frank . 

Evans 4c Co., Victor J. 

Health Merry-Go-Round 
Herschell- Spillman Co. 

Llkly 4c Co.. Henry . 

Melsselbach 4c Bro., A. F 
Milne Bros. . . . 

Monumental Bronze Co. 

National Casket Co. . 

Ohio Electric Works 
Oppenhelmer Institute 
Pape’s Dlapepsln 
Park & Pollard Co.. The 
Pease Mfg. Co. 

Polk-Miller Drug Co. 

Ponds Extract 
Progress Co.. The 
Rat Bis-kit Co. . 

Requa Mfg. Co. . 

Short Ballot Organization 
Stallman. F. A. . 

Thlelcr, E. R. (Mettlach Ware) 
Wanamaker, John 
Western Electric Co. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Worthington Co. 

Musical Instruments, Etc. 

Columbia Phonograph Co. . . ; 

Krell Auto-Grand Plano 
Stein way 4c Sons .... 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Office Equipment 

Amer. Telephone 4c Telegraph Co. 
Elliott-Fisher Co. 

Felt 4c Tarrant Co. . 

Shaw-Walker Co. 

Smith & Bros.. L. C. 

Spencerian Pen Co. . 

Standard Typewriter Exchange 
Typewriter Emporium 


31 

5)8 

80 


88 

100 

50 

1 


74 

124 

41 

74 


American Photography 
Clark Pub. Co., C. M. 

Dodd. Mead 4c Co. 
Doubleday, Page 4c Co. 
McClure’s Magazine . 
McClure Co.. S. S. 

National Press Association . 
Puritan Pub. Co. 


. . . "8 
. . . l«f 

. . . 14 

. . 12-13 

82 

8-0-10-11-84 
. 1 Gf 
. 161 


Smokers’ Supplies 

1 Egyptian Deities.04 

Hoffman Co., E . 44 

Mengcs, H . 68 

Stationery 

American Writing Paper Co. .110 

Hampshire Paper Co . 112* 

Hoskln's . 31 


Toilet Articles 


Colgate 4c Co. 


4th cover 


60 

Daggett & Ramsdell 



43 

76 

Lablache Face Powder 



60 

40 

Luxury Sales Co. 



93 

5)6 

Menncu's Toilet Powder 



42 

16g 

Pebcco Tooth Paste . 



43 

-5)6 

Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 

(Cull- 


1 Gf 

cura Soap) . 



42 

1 Gf 

Progress Co. 



93 

52 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 



38 

74 

Rieger. Paul. 



96 

85) 

Scott Paper Co. 



42 

88 

Stafford-Miller Co. 



97 


Woodward Clarke & Co. 



96 

5)5) 





58 

Travel 




61 

Bankers’ Trust Co. 




101 

Bureau of University Travel 



l«g 

60 

Cleveland 4c Buffalo Transit Co. 


112 

5)6 

Ham burg-American Line 



62 

5)6 

New York Central Lines 



81 

82 

Rock Island Lines 



105 

16b 

Wherc-To-Go Bureau 



16g 

5)3 

White Pass 4c Yukon Route 



62 

60 

1 22 

Wearing Apparel 





Best & Co . 



83 

86 




109 

111 

Carter Co.. The William 



55 

85 

Chalmers Knitting Co. . 



29 

7 

Cheney Bros. 



100 

61 

Cooper Mfg. Co . 



97 


Cooper. Wells 4c Co. 



56 


Edgarton Mfg. Co., C. A. 



9!) 


Frost Co.. Geo . 



104 

-21 

Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 



106 

114 

Hart, SchafTncr and Marx . 



123 

2 

Ide 4c Co.. Geo. P. 



104 

1-19 

Knothe Bros. 





Kuppcnhelmer. The House of 



28 


Xufashond Shoe Lace Co. . 



56 

124 

Peck 4c Co.. Samuel W. 



52 

83 

Pioneer Suspender Co. . 



44 

1)5 

Price, E. V. 




47 

Ray land Hosiery Co. 



44 

95 

Reversible Collar Co. 



44 

51 

Standlsh Worsted Co. 



104 

5)6 

Stein 4c Co.. A. 



5)4 

61 

Whitman <Sc Co.. Clarence 



100 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 


LETTERS’' 
BY WIRE 


A fifty-ivord “Night Letter ” will be sent for 
the price of a ten-ivord day message. 


Lach additional ten ivords or less — one-fifth 
of the charge for the first fifty ivords. 


The “Night Letter” eliminates the neces¬ 
sity of abbreviation, and makes the tele¬ 
graph service available for social corres¬ 
pondence as well as for business com¬ 
munications. 


This company’s facilities for this service 
include forty thousand employees, over 
one million and a quarter miles of wire, 
and twenty-five thousand offices. 


Messages of fifty words or more will be 
sent at night and delivered the following 
morning throughout the United States by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
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THOMAS COLLIER PLATT 

McCLURE’S 
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-#1 

Platt’s Autobiography) 

A NEW SERIAL FEATURE 


JIT Beginning in the June McClure’s 
jJ is a narrative of national inter¬ 
est. It tells the secret history of 
many of the great events of the 
late Senator Thomas Collier Platt’s 
long career—Roosevelt’s nomina¬ 
tion as Vice-President, the famous 
Garfield-Conkling feud, and many 
other equally notable happenings. 
Every episode is told with sur¬ 
prising candor and frankness. 
Seldom, if ever, has there been pre¬ 
sented so graphic a picture of the 
methods and moral attitudes of a 
great political boss. There will be 
four instalments. 



OR JUN 
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DRAWING BY RALEIGH FOR THE BLUE SEQUIN 



John Thorndyke’s Cases 


JTT The best detective stories since Sherlock 
Holmes are now appearing in McClure’s. 
The June number contains one of the best of all, 
“The Blue Sequin.” These stories are by Dr. R. 
Austin Freeman, editor of the London “Lancet.” 
In John Thomdyke he has created a flesh-and- 
blood sleuth whose methods are unsurpassed in 
their surprising ingenuity. This is only one of 
five entertaining short stories of varied interest in 
this issue. 


McCLURE’S 

®1 
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DIVERS WORKING ON THE ATLANTIC CITY WRECK 


Railroad Widows andOrphans 


The Railroads of the United States kill an em¬ 
ployee once in every two hours. They cripple 
60,000 employees a year. The story of the efforts 
of the wives of these men to recover damages from 
the railroads is a terrible indictment against our 
courts and judiciary. The cases pass from court 
to court and after years of litigation the widow 
is sometimes able to collect enough to pay her 
lawyer’s fees. 

FOR JUNE 
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Camera Adventures in the African Wilds 

By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G.S 

Author of “Nature and the Camera"Bird Homes." etc. 

A book of a generation. 

Lije says: “Mr. Dugmore’s point-blank 
pictures of charging rhinoceros and his 
llashlights of lions taken by the 
author at a few yards’ distance, 
are, so far, the top-notch of 

animal photography.” , , 1 1 

140 remakable photographs which IS clS USUcll tlTC T1CVV TlOVCl Dy 

present the heart of African wild 
life to the reader. 

Net, $6.00 ( post¬ 
age , 35 cents). 


The literary 
event of the season 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Lady Merton, Colonist 


An appealing love story, 
which shows the awaken¬ 
ing of an Englishwoman, 
the product of all that 
culture and luxury of 
the old world, when she 
meets for the first time a 
man who embodies the 
pioneer forces conquering 
the wilderness of the Great 
Northwest. -The triumph 
of the deepest instincts in 
Lady Elizabeth Merton (against training, 
family and class) make a climax of singu¬ 
lar elevation and power. 

Frontispiece photogravure by 

ALBERT E. STERNER 
All bookstores. $1.50 


Lady Elizabeth Merton 


Our friends are invited 
to visit our Library Sales¬ 
room, where they may leisurely 
look over our books and magazines, etc. 
We also invite requests for our “Guide to 
Good Books” mailed free. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 

133 East 16th 
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The white man’s “Up from Slavery” 

FROM THE BOTTOM UP 

By ALEXANDER IRVINE 

Being the Autobiography of a Ditch- 
digger — Soldier—Miner—Sailor — 
Preacher. This book voices 
the hearts and hopes of 
millions of toilers, and 
reads like a tale of 
adventure. 


* 


‘ ‘I 'won ’/ 
stand it," said 
Belinda. 11 He's 
come out to be per¬ 
sonally conducted, and 
personally conducted he's 
going to be." 


Net, $1.50 (post¬ 
age, 15 cents). 


You’d better join 
the party. You'll 
never see Europe or 
any other country in 
more delightful com¬ 
pany. 

THE PERSONAL CONDUCT OF BELINDA 

By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
Third Printing Before Publication 

Illustrated in Color. Fixed Price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


Lord Loveland 
Discovers America 

A rapidly moving tale of humor 
and sentiment, wherein an English 
Marquis finds himself suddenly 
left destitute in America—and 
has to make his own living till he 
proves himself a real man worthy 
to marry charming Lesley Deamer 
Color Illustrations. 
Fixed Price, $1.20. 

( Postage, 12 cents . ) 

By 

C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


A Girl of the 
Limberlost 

This fine tale of Elnora Corn- 
stock and how she made the Lim¬ 
berlost Swamp give up its treas¬ 
ures to pay for her education 
continues to reach the hearts of 
thousands of new readers every 
month. It will doubtless reach 
as many people as the author's 
enormously successful "Freckles.” 

Color Illustrations. $1.50. 

By 

Gene Stratton-Porter 


The Lords of 
High Decision 

'A strong novel, the best we 
have had from Mr Nicholson's 
pleasing pen. Its characters arc- 
alive. natural, even lovable, and 
the large canvas offers an essen 
tiallv true picture of American 
city* life " — Chicago Record 
Herald. Color M uatra . 

tions. $1.50. 

By Meredith 

Nicholson 


THE FASCINATING MRS. HALTON 

By E. F. BENSON 

Mr. Benson’s latest tale of “smart’ 
English society, full of real humor and 
ingenious characterization. 

Fixed Price, $1.20 (postage 12 cents). 


& COMPANY 

Street, New York 


STRICTLY 
BUSINESS— 


More Stories of “The Four Million. ” 

This new volume of short stories by O. 
Henry, affords a further opportunity to the bus¬ 
iest of us, to gaze into the heart of a great city through 
the eves of a genius. 

Fixed Price, $1.20 ( Postage, 12 cent;). 
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H OWEVER successful you may be, you 
owe it to yourself to investigate the 
merits of The NEW International 
Encyclopaedia. Men who are in position to 
know, recognize this work as the best and 
most modern encyclopaedia there is to-day. 
It covers the entire cycle of the world’s 
interests from the beginning of human rec¬ 
ords down to to-day; and the name of its 
publishers is ample guarantee of its accuracy 
and completeness. 


The lYIFW INTERNATIONAL 
— ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


No matter how full your library may be, The NEW 
International offers help you can find in no other vol¬ 
umes; it is so complete and up-to-date that it is superior 
to any other encyclopaedia, no matter how scholarly and 
satisfactory that encyclopedia may once have been. 
The lawyer, the banker, the business man, the clergy¬ 
man. teacher or worker in every class of life finds The 
NEW International a practical, daily aid in the work of 
the day as well as in leisure reading. It is a helpful 
companion to the successful man everywhere. It is 
practical, usable and thorough, “THE SUPREME 
AUTHORITY’’ among reference works. 

So Let Us Send You Our Prospectus 

Fill out. cut out, and mail us the coupon now—TO DAY. 
You may not decide to buy The NEW International (sending 
the Coupon incurs no obligation), but you at least will have 
the satisfaction of knowing why this work is to-day the great¬ 
est of all encyclopedias, and why it is recognized, by men 
who have it and men who know encyclopaedias, as “THE 
SUPREME AUTHORITY” of the public or private library. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 

443 Fourth Aveuue New York City 

. COUPON. 

DODD. MEAD & COMPANY 134 McC. 

443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Send me at once, without expense, or obligation, your 80- 
page prospectus book of specimen pages with prices and 
terms for The NEW International Encyclopaedia. 

Name .... 

Occupation... 

Business Address .. ....... 

Residence.... 


Town 


State.., 



For weddings, birthdays, graduation presents? 
class gifts to schools, 'and framing for one’s 
home, winter or summer, nothing surpasses 


Recognized by artists themselves as the best art 
reproductions. Gold medal from the French 
Government. Over 1000 subjects to choose from. 

AT ART STORES 
OR SENT ON APPROVAL 

Illustrated Catalog, 320 cuts (practically a 

handbook of American art) sent for 25 cents: 
stamps accepted. This cost deducted from pur¬ 
chase of Prints themselves. 50 cents to $20.00. 
VISITORS TO BOSTON welcome to our Studio. 

Family Portraits make unique Wedding Gifts; 

done from daguerreotypes, tintypes, photographs, etc. 

Head from MAMMY. aboT«, Copjrifht 1909 by Tbs Curtis Publbhing Co.; 1909 by 

CURTIS & CAMERON Opp. Public Library BOSTON 


LAW 


American 
Institute of 
Law 

Enrollment 
Dept. L, 
60 Wall St. 
New York 


TA U <3 MX 
BY XH E 
I N SXIXUTE 
M EX HOD 
Instruction by'Leading 
Law Professors, 
Tuition Reasonable 
Terms Easy 


Qualify at home for bar examinations 
through our Complete Professional 
Course, taught by law educators of 
national reputation—the highest grade 
home study law-course in the world. 
300 bound lectures, 300 lessons, thou¬ 
sands of pages of selected cases, quizzes 
on each lesson. Includes finest refer¬ 
ence law library published. Institute 
established by the American Law Book 
Company, capital over $1,000,000. 
Special Courses in Banking, Business 
and Criminal Law, etc. 

Write for prospectus. 



If You Earn Less 

I Can Help Increase Your Salary 

or income by teaching you how to 
L plan and write scientific advertis- 

I ing and business correspondence, 

II for the purpose of filling a sala- 

11 ried position, or establishing 
II your own office. The only cor- 
If respondence course heartiiy cn- 
ff ky the great experts and 

m publishers. I.et me mail my 
f beautiful Prospectus. 
..pEOKGK H. POWELL, 
1401 Metropolitan Annex, S. T. fit. 
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M c CLURE ’ S 
SCHOOL t 
DEPARTMENT 



<C 


GREENWICH. CONNECTICUT. 

The Ely School for Girls 


NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 307 York Siren. 

New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 

Two years' course in educational, medicinal and recreative gymnastics, 
fitting for teaching, physical training and playground work. New boat¬ 
house and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 

CORNWALL. LITCHFIELD COUNTY. CONNECTICUT. 

Rumsey Hall 

A school in the country for boys. 

Address. HEAD MASTER. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 4106 Connecticut Avc. 

The Army and Navy Preparatory School 

Select boarding school for young men and boys. Prepares for colleges, 
scientific schools, Government academies. Special courses. New buildings. 
Athletic grounds; new gymnasium. Catalogue. E. SWAVELY. Principal. 


WASHINGTON. I). C.. Mintwood Place and 19th Street. 

Bristol School for Girls 

Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French Department occu¬ 
pies a separate residence, where French is the language of the house. Address 
MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.. Drawer 841. 

f~y | i /~y |i j p • A Home School 

Chevy Chase College and beminary f or Young Ladies. 

Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres. Golf 
and other outdoor sports. Healthful location at Chevy Chase. "Suburb Beau¬ 
tiful." Artesian water. MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER. Principals. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMB1A.1906 Florida Ave.. N.W. 

Gunston Hall 

A beautiful Colonial Home School for Young Ladies. Illustrated cata¬ 
logue. MR and MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON. Principals. 

MISS E. M. CLARK. LL.A.. Associate Principal. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.. 1653 Connecticut Avenue. 

Laise-Phillips School for Girls Aradcm*.' a^EiVn.ve 

Courses. Two years advanced course for high school graduates. Art, 
Music. Native French and German teachers. Domestic Science. 

MRS. J. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS. Principal. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 1324 19th Street. 

Miss Madeira’s School for Girls ^nISc"prbi'i.i** 'll! 

Vassar. Smith and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils not 
going to college. Two years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. MISS LUCY MADEIRA. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.. MT. ST. ALBAN. 

| u J 1 C L. 1 F° r Girls. Fireproof Building. 

JNatlOnal v^atncdral ^cnool Park of 40 acres. Unrivalled 
advantages in music and an. Certificate admits to college. Special Courses. 
The Bishop of Washington. President Board of Trustees. 

MRS. BARBOUR WALKER. M.A.. Principal. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.. Mount SL Alban. Box M. 

XT | x-* * j | o 1 1 For Boys. An EPISCOPAL 

National Cathedral ocnool country school occupying its 
beautiful new home. Prepares for Colleges and Universities. Bishop of 
Washington. President Board of Tmstees. For catalogue, address 

E. L. GREGG. Headmaster. 



Washington, D, C. 

Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art. Expres¬ 
sion. Preparation for foreign travel. Columbia 
Heights. Playground adjoining. 


National Park Seminary 



ONE OF OUR 
18 BUILDINGS 


For Young Women 

Washington, 
D. C. \ 

The 
Glen 
School 


The story of the school; of Its phenomenal growth; Its re¬ 
markable equipment of 18 buildings, grouped In College 
fashion, forming a miniature village; Its training In home¬ 
making; its development of special talents: Its pleasures, 
sight-seeing, and study of the Capital—can be told fully only 
In our catalogue. Address Box 152,Forest Glen, Did. 
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Culver. Ind. 




No better plan could be devised 
tor a boy's vacation than the eight weeks’ 
course at the Culver Summer Naval School. A boy’s 
summer here is intensely attractive and productive of good health and 
hardened muscles. An hour or so of study in the forenoon—the afternoon spent out of doors in 
interesting naval drills and in aquatic and athletic sports. Terms $150 for board and tuition; $ 37 . 00 for 
uniform and equipment. No extras. 

Anew plan this year for travel and study is offered by the opening of va 
a Foreign Department at Brussels, open to second year cadets. 

The Culver Summer Cavalry School was organized for those 
boys who prefer a course in horsemanship and to learn how to ride, fence 
and shoot like a cavalryman. 

Culver is an ideal place for boys whose parents go abroad. Careful 
oversight; select associates; wholesome and beautiful surroundings. 

Beautifully illustrated catalogues of the Naval and Cavalry Schools sent on 
request. Address 

THE SECRETARY. 

Summer Naval School, 

(On Lake Maxlnkuckee) 


i.BRENAU 


COLLEGEv 

CONSERVATORY \ 

FOR YOUNG LADIES | 

BIGniit 

GAINESVILLE, GA. 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 5. :: :: FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15. 

S doc la I courses for Music Teachers. Also advanced and preparatory work In English, History. Mathematics. I.atln. French. 
Oratory, Art. Musical Kindergarten, etc. Splendid health resort, mineral springs, beautiful scenery, social diversions, outdoor games. 
Brcuuu Chautauqua offers both Instruction and entertainment. For Catalog and full Information, address 
II. J. PEARCE and T. J. SIMMONS, Presidents 


WASHINGTON. D. C. (Charming park of ten acres.) 

\\t i • . (~y ii An ideal school for girls and young 

Washington C^Ollcge women. Located within the National 
Capital; the choicest educational and social advantages; refined associa¬ 
tions. most bcauiiful home life. Literature on request. Address 

F. MENEFEE, President. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 2103-09 S Street. 
\A7~~U. — C Planned for those who desire refined 

Washington oeminary associates, thorough instruction, and 
upbuilding of character. Academic and special courses. Certificate admits to 
college. Culture class for Post-Graduates. Gymnasium. Tennis. Rates 
5600 to $800. MR. and MRS. G. T. SMALLWOOD. Principals. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Martha Washington Seminary 

life conihined with advantages of National Capital. Two years’ course for 
high school graduates. General and Special Courses. Music, Art and Do¬ 
mestic Science. $$00 a year. EDWARD W. THOMPSON. Principal. 


(T 


V 


HOME 

STUDY 




UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room courses by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a 
Bachelor decree. Courses for Teachers. Writers. 
Bankers, Accountants, Business Men. Ministers. 
Parents, and many in other vocations. 
_^^^rheJJ^o^C^Div^B. Chicago, 111. ^ 



Learn Photography, 
-Engraving or 3-Color 

Engravers and 3-Color Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 

Only collego in the world whore these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna¬ 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers' Asso¬ 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Oraduates 

assisted In securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography or ) 945 Wabash A*. 
Biss ell College of Photo-Engraving j Effingham, Ill* 

^ • L. B. BISSELL. Pros. No saloons in Effingham. 


m 

Work 


HIGHLAND PARK. ILLINOIS. 

Northwestern Military Academy navtl'^r'sw- 

dent government. Special emphasis on character building and out door life. 
Enrollment filled early. References as to character and scholarship reouired. 
AMrc COL. H. P. DAVIDSON. Supcrintendem. 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 

(ACCREDITED) 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA 

One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 

Will open its Thirty-Eighth Year September 20, 1910 


The Institution was organized with the Idea of giving to every person, whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a 
thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That it Is performing this mission Is Indicated by the 
numbers who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 

' DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY 


On account of the clinical advantages this depart¬ 
ment Is located In Chicago, Just one block from the med¬ 
ical department of the school. The building, 80x120 ft., 
five stories high. Is entirely occupied by the Dental 
School. 

The school has been established for a quarter of a 
century under the well known name of 

“Chicago College of Dental Surgery” 

Dr. Truman W. Brophy, M. D.. D. D. S., LL. D.. has 
been the Dean of the College from the beginning, and con¬ 
tinues to act In the same capacity. His name Is favorably 
known In dental circles-In every city In this country as well 
,as In foreign countries. 

Students enter the Dental Department at the beginning 
of the year only. All other departmente at any time. 

1 . ' 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

The course of study In this Is the same as that 
of the best medical schools. Valparaiso University 
owns Its college and hos- 

W] 



University Place 

The Institution was established In 1873 with 3 De¬ 
partments. 4 Instructors and an annual enrollment of 210 
different students. Now there are 

25 Departments 187 Instructors 

and an annual enrollment last year of 

5437 Different Students 

The reason for tills growth Is In the fact that the In¬ 
stitution Is constantly Increasing Its facilities, strengthening 
Its courses of study and offering additional advantages 
without making the expense to the student any greater. 

It Is well equipped with buildings, libraries, labora¬ 
tories. and apparatus for giving Instruction In the following 

DEPARTMENTS 

Preparatory, Teachers, Kindergarten, Primary, Psy¬ 
chology and Pedagogy, Manual Training, Scientific, 
Biology, Civil Engineering. Classical, Higher English, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, Elocution and Oratory, 
Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, Medical. Dental, Com¬ 
mercial, Penmanship, Phonography and Typewriting, 
Review. 

The revited Course in Civil Engineering it worthy 
of careful consideration. 

It Is thought by some that because the expenses are so 
low, the character of the Instruction must be Inferior. 

It Is but lust to say that the salaries of the Instructors 
equal those of the best state and private universities. In 
other words, the low rates have not been made at the ex¬ 
pense of a high grade of Instruction, but have been made 
by applying business principles to 

“The Cost of Living” 

so that most satisfactory accommodations for board and 
room may be had at from $1.75 to $2.25 per week. Tui¬ 
tion *15 per quarter of twelve weeks. 


pltal buildings In both 
Valparaiso and Chicago. 
The Chicago buildings 
are Just across the street 
from the Cook County 
Hospital, In one of the 
Greatest Medical Cen¬ 
ters In the World. The 
medical department Is 
conducted 1 n accord¬ 
ance with the laws of 
the State and the de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine Is conferred on all 
who complete the course. 



Chicago Medical Building 


Two years of the work may be done at Valparaiso, 
thus greatly reducing the expenses, or the entire four years 
may be done In Chicago. 


Catalog Giving Full Particulars Mailed Free. Address 

H. B. BROWN, President, or O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President, 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 

CALENDAR FOR 1910-1911:—Thirty-Eighth Year will open September 20. 1910: Second Term. December 13, 1910: 

Third Term, March 7, 1911; Fourth Term, May 30, 1911. 
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ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS, BOX H. 


Rockford CYillporp For Women. The only woman s college of tbc 
Middle West accorded the first rank in scholar¬ 
ship by the Commissioner of Education. Degrees of B. A. and B. S. Trains 
also for a vocation. Home Economics, Secretarial. Library, Music. Applied 
Design Departments. Catalog. JULIA H. GULLIVER. Ph. D.. President. 


CONNERSVILLE. INDIANA. 

Elmhurst School for Girls ofpt 

mas. Special Preparation for Foreign Travel. Music. Mensendieck Phys¬ 
ical training. All outdoor sports. Colonial house, estate 130 acres. Send 
for Catalogue and Illustrated Booklet. Address Box 6. R. D. 6. 


LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY. 437 West Second Street. 

Campbell-Hagerman College 

and tuition. $$00. New buildings. Every convenience. English. College 
Preparatory, Junior College Courses. Music. Art. Expression. Physical 
Culture. Students the past year from 16 states. For year book apply to 
G. P. SIMMONS, Associate President. 


LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY. Box K. 

T_j *i. it For Young Women. 42nd year. A branch 

namilton v-/OHCge Of Transylvania University. Standard Junior 
College Course. Music. Art. Elocution. Fine modern buildings, surrounded 
by a beautiful campus of six acres. Faculty of 26, American and Foreign 
trained. For catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 



SCHOOL 
AT HOME 

Educate Your 
Child 

Under the direction of 

CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 

Established 1897 


A unique system by means of which children from six to twelve 
years of age may be educated entirely at home by parents 
teachers or governesses according to the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a school with a national 
reputation for training young children. Pupils now being enrolled 
to begin at once and for the fall term. Write for Information. 

V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 8 Chase Street. Baltimore, Md. 


HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND. 

V 1\/T 11 For Women. Modern buildings, campus of 

ix.ee lvlar V^ollege ten acres.ill the beautiful Cumberland Valley. 
Preparatory.Collcgiate and Special Courses, with unusual advantages in Art 
and Music. $300 a year. For illustrated catalogue, address 

S. M. NEWMAN. I). D.. President. 


LUTHERVILLE. MARYLAND, Box N. 

[New] Maryland College— 1853-1910 BahVmoTe 

Suburbs. Preparatory and College. Two years’ course for high school 
graduates. A. B. and Lit.B.Degrees. Elocution: Art; Music. Pipe Organ. 
Sun Parlor. Non-sectarian. $450. Catalogue. 

CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER. D.I). 


m 


|| TheTome School for Boys 

An Endowed Preparatory School 

Tuition $700 Elaborately Illustrated Book 
on Request 

DR. THOMAS S. BAKER. Port Deposit. Md. 


* IIIIIMIIIII|M|11111111111 .. 




FREDERICK. MARYLAND. 

''T"i \\t __ > 11 Offers a practical.well-balanced course, 

1 new Oman S V_^OlIege including electives, leading to the B. A. 
degree. Strong Preparatory Department. Diplomas are also granted in Music, 
Art and Elocution. Practical coupes in Domestic Science. Terms #300. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE. A..VL. President. 



WEST NEWTON. MASSACHUSETTS. Box O. 

Alton 9rhnnl A scll ° o1 whcre boys arc 
1 he Allen dcnooi lau|[hI to b< . self-reliant. 

Individual instruction. Thorough preparation for collect 
or scientific schools. Athletic trainine. For catalogue. 
addrcss KVERKTT STARR JONES. Headmaster, 

BRADFORD. MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bradford Academy for Young Women 

One hundred and seventh year. ' Thirty miles from Boston. Address 
the Principal. _ MISS LAURA A. KNOTT. A.M, 

BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS. 559 Boylston Street. (Copley Square.) 

Chauncy Hall School 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

HAGAR and KURT. Principals. 


FRAN KL1N. M ASS AC H US ET TS. 

Dean Academy 

Young men and young women find here a home-like atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad culture, 
a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal 
terms, 5300 per year. For catalogue and information, address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE. Litt. D.. Principal. 


BOSTON. MASS.. Pierce Building. Copley Square. 

cewfidee"Run*’. Froebel School of Kindergarten 

Normal Classes. 19th Year. Two year course for kindergarten, pri¬ 
mary and playground positions. Post-graduate and special courses. 

Lasell Seminary 

Aubumdale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston. 


.7fww 


Courses In Language. Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
practice of Household Economics. Trainine: is given 
in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 
Management. Marketing, Cooking, Dress-Making and 
Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Biding and 
other sports arc encouraged. Address, 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 



BILLERICA. MASSACHUSETTS. (20 miles from Boston.) 

The Mitchell Military Boys’ School modern military 

home school. Boys admitted 8 to 16 inclusive. Honorable dismissal from 
last school required. Special matron for younger boys. Number limited. 
Catalogue upon request. A. H. MITCHELL. Head Master. 


WELLESLEY HILLS. MASSACHUSETTS. 

D i, - n*j LI 11 For Boys. Location, high, dry and healthful, in 
ixOCiC IvlGgC n 311 one of New England’s most beautiful villages. 
Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough preparation for college. 
Unusual attention given to boys under 15. Well-regulated daily lives for all. 
Large gymnasium, with swimming pool. For catalogue, address 

DR. G. F. WHITE. 


Rogers Hall School 


5. tJt a » 


For Girls 

Lowell, Mass. 38 minutes from Boston 
Colonial mansion. Beautiful grounds. 
All outdoor sports. Athletics under the 
charge of experienced instructor. Thor¬ 
ough preparation for College. Interesting 
Advanced Courses for Graduates of High 
Schools. Special advantages in Music. Domestic 
Science, Arts and Crafts. For catalogue address 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS. B. A. 
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HOUGHTON. MICHICAN. 

Michigan College of Mines 

accessible for college work. For Year Book and Record of Graduates, 
apply to President or Secretary. 

F. W. McNAIR. President. 


COLUMBIA. MISSOURI. 

/'-'L • • p it For Young Women. 60th year. Located in 

V-'iiriStian V_^OHCgC “the Athens of the Southwest.” 26 college 
trained, experienced instructors. 4 large, modern buildings. 20-acre campus 
for outdoor sports Established patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern Col¬ 
leges. For year-book, address 

MRS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR. President. 


ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI. 

T?_ . rj i TT • • 50th Year. College and Preparatory. 

* Orest I ark University Certificate admits toWellesley, Smith. 
Mt. Holyoke and Chicago Univ. College of Music. E. R. Kroeger, Dir.; 
Voice. Violin. Pipe Organ. Elocution. Art. Gyin. Buildings overlook Park. 
Year. £285. Catalog of Prcs’t,ANNA SNEED CAIRNS. 

MEXICO, MISSOURI. 1203 College Place. 

r r j* * ii JO . For Young Women. 

Hardin L/Ollege and U/onservatory 37 th year. An en 

dowed school offering Preparatory and Junior College worlc Courses in 
Art. Elocution. Domestic Science and Business. German-American Conser¬ 
vatory. German standards. Modern equipment. Catalogue. 

JOHN W. MILLION. A M., President. 


ST. CHARLES. MISSOURI. Box 283. 

j • » J O 11 For Women. Established 1831. Offers 

Uindenwood UOllCgC Junior College Courses. Music and Art; 
excellent Preparatory Department. Modern buildings throughout. Ideal 
climate; only 50 minutes from St. Louis. Terms £300. 

REV. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES. Ph. D.. President. 


Miss Beard’s School 

CITUATED la one of the most healthful,— 
beautiful of the New York suburbs,— 
Orange, N. J. This school offers the advan¬ 
tages of country and city alike. 

Ideals of education are here made paramount. 
College Preparatory, Special and Graduate 
Courses. 

A building containing new Gymnasium, Music 
and Art Studios will be ready for occupancy 
in the Fall. 

Separate house for younger pupils. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Address, MISS BEARD, 

Orange, N. J. 


ENGLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY. Box 605. 

^ o , \ College preparatory and special 

JJwignt ochool tor vjirls courses. Certificates accepted by 
leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures individual attention. Four 
buildings; spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, 
riding. Address MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR. Principals. 


SUMMIT. NEW JERSEY. 

T 7 - rji o i \e i Ages 14 to 19. College Prepar- 

Kent l 13CC ocnool tor vjirls atory and Academic Courses. 
Certificates admit to Vassar. Smith and Wellesley. Gymnasium. Physical 
Director. Beautiful grounds. Only 20 minutes from New York. Catalogue. 
MRS. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL. Principal. 

HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, LL. D.. Pres. Board of Directors. 


ESSEX FELLS. NEW JERSEY. Box 110. 

Kingsley School for Boys 

In the New Jersey hills. 22 miles from New York. Prepares for all Col¬ 
leges and Scientific Schools. Individual attendon in small classes. Gymna¬ 
sium and extensive grounds for athletics and sports. For catalogue, address 
J. R. CAMPBELL. M.A.. Headmaster. 


MONTCLAIR. NEW JERSEY. 37 Walden Place. 

- . , . A j 24th year under same Headmaster. Gym- 

Montclair Academy nariurn and Swimming Pool New acad¬ 
emic building recently completed. ** Your Boy and Our School ” is a little 
book which will interest parents, no matter where their sons are educated. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR. A.M. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. NEW JERSEY. Box C-l. 
n r> ^ c I i For Boys. Prepares for any 

Rutgers Preparatory ocnool college or technical school. 

Healthful location; 60 minutes from New York, 90 minutes from Philadel¬ 
phia. on Penna. R. R. Athletics under expert coaches. Terms £400 and 
up. Summer camp, Scboodic Lake. Maine. Address 

MYRON T. SCUDDER. Headmaster. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

OF 

DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUNDED IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and 
Companies 

Franklin H. Sarient 

President 


For catalogue and information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY. ROOM 140, CARNEGIE HALL. NEW TORE 


SCARSDALE. NEW YORK. (40 minutes from New York City). 

LI tj ii The Misses Lockwoods’ Collegiate School for 

rleatneote Hall Girls. All the advantages of the metropolis with 
fullest opportunity for wholesome outdoor life; riding, tennis, field hockey, 
skating, gymnasium. General and College Preparatory Courses; Music 
and Art. 


OSSINING. NEW YORK. 

'TPi Tpv rr it « 0 , i Preparatory School for Boys. 

1 ne Ur. Holbrook ocnool Established 1866. Situated on 
Briar Cliff. 500 feet above sea level. Satisfactory references a* to character 
are necessary for enrollment. For illustrated catalogue, address 

THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL. Ossining. N. Y. 


NEW YORK. TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. Box 912. 

Irving School for Boys 

country. 25 miles from New York. Gymnasium, swimming pool and 
fine athletic field. Address 

J. M. FURMAN. A. M.. Head Master. 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR. NEW YORK, Box J. 

M * y > n i i r /"!• i Course leading to a diploma; 

1SS IS.nOX S ocnool tor vjUTS college preparation; special 
coursej. The faculty is made up of specialists. The next school year will 
open on Thursday, the 6th of October. Terms £1.000 per year. Address 

MISS MARY ALICE KNOX. 



DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK. 

» * C U 1 Equipped and administered under the condi- 

iVlaCKenZie ocnool tions of a well-endowed school for the thor¬ 
ough preparation of 150 boys for Colleges, Technical Schools or Business. 
Location of rare beauty. 21 miles from New York. S. S. McCLURE. Mem¬ 
ber of Council; JAMES C. MACKENZIE. Ph. D.. Director. 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK, Box 507. 
ii m . r>1 a. A J This school, founded in 1814. 

Mount rleasant Academy has won the reputation of thor¬ 
oughly preparing boys for college, scientific schools or business. Delightful 
home life. Manual training. Location only 31 miles from New York. Mount 
Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Write for Catalogue to 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Subnr h n . 

School 


For Girls 

and 

Young 
Women 

The Castle 
Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson* 

_ N. Y. 

Crowns one of the most beautiful heights of the Hudson. 3d- 
mile view of the river. An ideal union of home and school 
life. Thorough methods. Advantage of close proximity to 
the academies of art and science, of New York, yet.environed 
by the most beautiful surroundings and beneficial influences. 
College preparatory, graduating, and special courses; all 
departments. For illustrated circular, address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 708 


HIGHTSTOWN. NEW JERSEY. Box 5 G. 

n ... j . For Boys. An endowed school. Strong teachers. 

1 CddlC InStltUtC two hundred boys. Prepares for all colleges. 
Business course. Music. Sixty acres campus, athletic field, gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Rates. £400. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty- 
fourth year opens Sept. 21. Catalog. R.W. SWETLAND, A M., Prin. 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK. 

• • 0 i 1 / • i Suburban to New York. 43rd year. 

Ussinmg benool tor Ujirls Academic. Music. An and College 
Preparatory Courses. Post Graduate and special work. Cettificate admits to 
leading colleges. Gymnasium. Year book on request. Principal. CLARA 
C. FULLER; Associate Principal. MARTHA J. NARAMORE. 
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PEEKSKILL. NEW YORK, Box M. 


Peekskill Academy 


78th year. Prepares (or all Collettes and universities. Over *100.000 
spent in 1909 on new buildings. Inspection invited. For catalogue, address 

THE PRINCIPALS. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. NEW YORK. Box 806. 

p . rj || Miss Bartlett's School for Girls. Offers exceptional 
* Utllrtm nan facilities for college preparation. Offers general 
courses with diploma for those who do not care to attend college. Holds 
certificate right for all leading colleges. Catalogue on request. Address 
^ ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT* Principal. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. NEW YORK. Box 706. 

• • a i A College Preparatory School for Boys. 

Kiverview Academy School opens September 21st. 1910. The 
completion of the 75th school year will be celebrated in June, 1911. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE. A.M.. Principal. 

LAKEMONT. YATES CO.. NEW YORK. Box 405. 
o i £ Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Boarding school 

OtariCey oeminary for both sexes of 14 years and upward. Splen¬ 
did training for best colleges and business. Advanced courses for young w om¬ 
en in Art and Music. Special attention to health. Secure rooms early for Fall 
entrance. Rates 4250 to S275. MARTYN SUMMERBELL. LL.D.. Pres. 

AURORA-ON-CAYUGA. NEW YORK. 

** 7 - Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. (Formerly The 

W aliCOUrt Wells School.) On the east shore of Cayuga Lake. 
Thorough preparation for any college. General academic and special 
courses. Physical culture. For booklet, address 

MISS ANNA R. GOLDSMITH. A.B.. Principal. 

GLENDALE. OHIO. 

,1 11 / ttr Special department for 

(jrlendale College tor Women younger girls. Few loca¬ 
tions excel in beauty and healthfulncss. Courses liberal, and equipment 
ample. Write for particulars. Regular tuition and home SJ50. 

MISS. R. J. DEVORE. President. 

AUSTINBURG. OHIO. 

f--y 1 r> • t * Thorough work. Home surround- 

Lrrand Kiver Institute ings. Ideal location. Academic. Nor¬ 
mal. Commercial, Music. Art Courses. Board, room and tuition only 
SI50 per year. Large endowment makes this possible. Address 

EARLE W. HAMBLIN. Principal. 


For Girls. Preparatory and special 


GAM BIER, OHIO. 

Harcourt Place School 

in a beautiful college town. Buildings modern and surrounded by exten¬ 
sive grounds for outdoor recreation. For catalogue, address 

MISS MERWIN. Principal. 

OBERLIN. OHIO. Drawer Z. 

K , <-|a . . Exceptional advantages—Lectures 

indergarten i running from Professors of Oberlin Col¬ 
lege—Courses in the College at special rates—Charges moderate. 17th 
year begins September 21st. 1910. For catalogue, address 

SECRETARY' OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 

COLLEGE HILL. OHIO. Box 26. 

/~\t‘ \ f-r T • .. Ten miles from Cincinnati. High. 

whlO Military institute beautiful location. Military drill sub¬ 
ordinate to academic work. Lower School for Younger Boys. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Thorough physical training. 

A. M. HENSHAYV, Commandant. 

OXFORD. OHIO (One hour from Cincinnati) Box 12. 

O e 1 ^ 11 For Women. Established 18)0 Strictly Christian 
XtOrd college —non-sectarian. Quiet university town. Thor-* 
ouglily equipped. All-inclush c courses. University-trained faculty. Half 
the cost of Eastern colleges—5)50 per vear. For catalogue, address 

IA N E SHKRZER. Ph. D. (Berlin) President. 

MERCERSBURG. PENNSYLVANIA. 

M , a 1 Thoroughly prepares bovs for Col- 

ercersburg Academy \ cge . Technical School or Business. 
Let us send you our catalogue and booklet "The Spirit of Mercersburg." 
They will prove vastly interesting and beneficial to the parent confronted 
with the education of his boy. Address 

WILLIAM MANN IRVINE. Ph. I).. President. 

PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA. 

t} 1 11 For Women. A high-grade college. 

I erUlSyIvania v_/OllCge bourses of study broad and modern. 
Unusual advantages in music. Fine location in the Woodland Road district. 
Dilworth Hall, a boarding school fining girls for all colleges—same man¬ 
agement. Catalogue on request. HENRY' I). LINDSAY'. D.D.. Pres. 

BOWLING GREEN. VIRGINIA. Box 481. 

r> 1 • O - For Girls and Y'oung Women. 

Bowling Green Seminary Terms, including tuition and 

board, 5167.50. 44th year. Branch of the Southern Seminary System. In 
one of the beautiful and historic towns of Virginia. Strong faculty. Cer¬ 
tificate to leading colleges. Phenomenal health. Address 

REV. C. K. MI LUC AN, PrincipaL 


^WLson College 

_ for women . 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

An Inst It ut Ion that compares favorably with the highest 
mde w men s colleges In the country. Four years , 
bourse leading to degree A H A finely equipped music 
department affords many advantages'tor the study 
or both vocal and Instrumental music. Art de- , 

‘ partment Faculty of 33 experienced teachers. 
Fourteen buildings with all modern taiI )r ‘‘ 
ments Kilty acres of grounds. Henlthlul loca¬ 
tion. Terms moderate. For catalog address 

31. IL KEASKIt, fli.P.. President, 

21 Colbg** Ave. 


yut hern Semi nar^ 


In famous Valley of Virginia 

For Girls and Y'oung Ladies. 44 th year. College 
Preparatory and Finishing. University Specialists. 
Patronage drawn from every quarter of the United 
States. Handsomest school building In the State.” 
Preserve of several hundred acres for outdoor life and 
sports. Phenomenal health record. Distinct reputation 1 
for home life and for making finest woman of the girL 
Terms $ 260 . Two railroads. Address 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY Box 881 BUENA VISTA, VA, ^ 


STAUNTON. VIRGINIA. 

q T_f 11 Formerly Virginia Female Institute. Church School 

Stuart Mall for Girls in Blue Ridge Mountains. Intermediate and 
College Preparatory. New Gymnasium and Infirmary. 67th Session. 
Unusual advantages in Music. Address 

MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL. Principal. 

SWEET BRIAR. VIRGINIA. Box 110. 

n -q • if A College for Women, of the grade of 

oWeet £>riar \»/OlIege Vassar.Wellesley. Smith and Bryn Mawr. 
Four years of collegiate and two years of preparatory work are given. On 
Southern Railroad south of Washington. Catalogue and views sent on appli¬ 
cation to DR. MARY' K. BENEDICT. President. 


ALDERSON, WEST VIRGINIA. Box 581. 

Alleghany Collegiate Institute womei“ U Tcm!''i'„ciu"| d 

ing board and tuition. 5187.50. Branch of the Southern Seminary System. In 
the beautiful Greenbrier Valley. Delightful climate. Lower School for 
younger pupils. Boating, etc. Splendid health. Strong faculty. 

REV. L. S. SHIRES. A. B.. Principal. 


FOREIGN 


EUROPE. 


£','JJrr n - School of Travel for Girls 

abroad in study and travel. Usual courses. Music no extra. Girls sail in 
October in charge of the Principal, Mrs. Ada Thompson-Baldasseroni. Well¬ 
esley. B.S. Tenth year. MRS. WALTER SCOTT. Sec’y. 158 Central Aie.. 
Dover. N. H. 


<e 


Camp Kineo 


CAMPS 

In Maine 
Woods 

Eighth Season. For limited number of manly boys, from 
8 to 18 years—separate divisions. Real camping that 
boys delight in. Complete equipment. 

IRVING J. McCOLL. )17 W. 56th St.. New York City. 


CONCORDVILLE. DELAWARE CO.. PA. Box 86 . 


Maplewood Camp 


i 6 d 


ami Summer Home: June 6 lh-Sept. 15th; *1 10. Near Philadelphia. 48th 
vear. Special care to little hoys. Winter session Sept. 16th. prepares 40 
boys for college or business. J. SHORTLIDGL. A. M.. Y ale. Prin. 
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MAINE, SEBAGO LAKE. 

Camp Overlook for Boys 

mer outing for manly boys. Boating, fishing, swimming and all land and 
water sports. Address MR. GEORGE WILSON. 

Box 9, Overlook-Selleck School. Norwalk. Conn. 

DELAFIELD. WISCONSIN. Camp St. John’s. File E. 

Camp St. John’s 

For Boys and Young Men. The camp of camps. On Trempealean 
River in Western Wisconsin. Best location and superior advantages. 
Don’t decide without seeing handsome catalogue. Mailed on request. 


NEW YORK. TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. Box 912. 

Summer Camp ““"“liSfeu Hiiu.conn. 

1100 feet altitude. Splendid facilities for all aquatic and athletic sports. 
Under supervision of Head Master of Irving School. Address 

J. M. FURMAN. A. M. 


STUDY 


High-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Established 1893 


LAW 

any State. Three Courses. 

College. Post-Uraduatc and 
Business Law Improved method of instruction, 
combining theory and practice. 

One student writes “I have learned moro law 
in three months under your instruction than 1 
learned in six months in a law office." 
APPROVED BY BENCH AND BAR 
Classes begin each month. Uniform rate of tui¬ 
tion. Send for our 48-page catalogue, in which 
we give a synopsis of the rules for admission to 
the bar of the several States. 


Chicago Correspondence School ol Law 
507 Reaper Block, Chicago 



NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 

xt • A Summer Camp for Boys and Young Men on Lake 
'-'amp Utopia utopia. Outdoor and Tent Life. Trout and Salmon 
Fishing, Canoeing. Swimming. Baseball and Tennis. Tutoring if desired. 
College Men for Councillors. Send for Booklet. J. B. BRINE.Director. 

With A. G. Spalding A Bros., New York City. 


BANTAM LAKE. CONNECTICUT. 

Camp Wonposet 

An ideal vacation camp for young boys. Send for booklet to 

ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East 71st Street. New York. 


■ | T O t There is only one best school for 

Mfltfll O VffYUUL cac h boy or girl. Write fully 
what kind of school you seek, location preferred, expense limit for 
school year,etc.,and you will receive, free o/charge, catalogues of 
schools meeting the requirements indicated. Complete 252 page Directory 
of all schools and colleges in the United States, mailed for xoc to cover postage. 
Educational Aid Socirrr. School Information Bureau, 1142.&I First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago 


School Information 

F19 F F Catalogue of all boarding schools in United States, and expert 
" advice sent free. State kind of school (or camp) wanted. 

AMERICAN (BOARDING) SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
935 It ROADWAY, NEW YORK. or 1615 MASONIC TEMPLE. CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS—Boyd Syllabic System— 
written with only nine characters. No '‘positions," "ruled 
lines," "shading,” "word-signs." nor "cold notes.” Speedy, 
practical system that can be learned In 30 days of home 
study, utilizing spare time. Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 957-112 Clark St., Chicago. 


LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easilv in a few weeks. We are unable to 
supply the demand for telegraph operators, bookkeepers and 
stenographers. No charge for tuition until position is ne¬ 
ed red. Write today for particulars, stating course desired. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 854 Institute Building. KALAMAZOO, MICH 


O K. 

HARD 

HEARING 


le tT READ the LIPS 

and comprehend every word spoken 
without hearing a sound. Discard 
ear trumpets and mechanical de¬ 
vices of every description. 

Write (or Fret Treatise on Lifi Reading 

The Up Reading: Institute 

1468 Schofield Bldg, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Salesmen Wanted 

Traveling Sa’esmen earn from SI,000 to SI0,000 a year and ex¬ 
penses. Over 700.000 employed In the United States and Canada. 
The demand for good Salesmen always exceeds the supply. We will 
teach you to be an expert Salesman by mall In eight weeks and 
our FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will assist you to secure 
a good position. We received calls for Salesmen from over 5.000 
firms last year and could not fill our orders. Hundreds of our 
graduates who formerly earned S25 to S75 a month have since 
earned from SI00 to $500 a month and expenses. Hundreds of 
good positions open for the spring rush. If you want to secure one 
of them or Increase your earnings, our free book, "A Knight of 
The Grip" will show you how. Write or call for It today. Ad¬ 
dress nearest office. 

Dept. 413, National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Chicago, New York. Kansas City, Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, Atlanta. 



Earn $25 
to $100 
' a Week 

We will teach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and profitable pro¬ 
fession in the world. Send for our beauti¬ 
ful prospectus. It's FREE. 

PAGE-DA VIS SCHOOL 
Ad.treM f Dept 505 Page Bldg., Chicago 
^,.tb«T office* f Dept, 505 1 rtONnsunnSt., New York, 


STUDY 

LAW 

»T 

HOME 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mall 
adapted to everyone. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct¬ 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better your con¬ 
dition and prospects in business.4 
Students and graduates every-f 
where. Full particulars and ^ 

Easy Payment Plan Free* 

The Sprague 
Correspondence School" 
of Law, 

808 Majestic Hide., Detroit, Mich.” 




MEMORY 
the BASIS 
of All 
KNOWLEDGE 

You are no greater intellectually than your 
memory Send today for my free book "How to 
Remember"—Faces. Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self-Confidence. Conversation, Publio 
, !Speaking. Increases in ome. Sent absolutely free—Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL. 753 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


should be corrected because 
of Its widespread, disastrous 
Influence on self, friends, and 
community. Parents and teachers should take an Interest. Our nat ur- 
al, scientific sensible methods, devised by a physician, have been 
successful for many years. Write for booklet regarding treatment. 
Open all summer. K. A. BRYANT, M. D„ 62B We«t 40th 8 t„ New York. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 

A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren¬ 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engT3ver. Send for our catalog. 

The Engraving School, 565 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave„ Chicago, III. 



6 P II H I A C Voice, Body and Mind trained for culture and 
OUnUUL w ■ professional power. 8 Summer Terms, Bos- 
rVDDCCCinil ton, Ashe ville. Eureka Springs. Seattle 
L Ar IlLwOlUH and Chicago. Winter Term opens Oet. 5. Allad¬ 
vances in vocal and expressive training for 30 years have centered in this 
School and the hooks of Its Pres.S. S. Curry, Ph. D. Drop postal 
for free booklet and notice of Book on Voice: 17 Copley Sq., Boston. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR — Learn to draw. We will teach 

you by mail how to SCHOO L OF IL LISTBATION, Offlc* 665 

draw (or magazines PAGE BUILDING | 

and newspapers. 

Send for catalog. 


i6e 
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I GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vital to a happy, successful 
life has been collected in " SEXOLOGY.’* 

A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


■ 

( Illustrated) 

\ 1 By William H. Walling , A.M., M.D. 

i It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

"Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for "Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 

PURITAN PUB. CO., 714 Perry Bldg., PhlLA., PA. 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH ITALIAN 

Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined with 

The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry 

You hear the living: voice of a native professor 
pronounce each word and phrase. A few minutes' 
daily practice, at spare moments, gives thorough conversa¬ 
tional mastery of a foreign language. 

Send for Inttrtsting Booklet and Testimonials 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
818 Metropolis Building Broadway and 16th St., New Tork 



CORTIINA-PHONE 


ENGLISH GERMAN ITALIAN SPANISH FRENCH 

or any other language can be learned 
quickly and easily by the Cortina- 
Phone Method. As satisfactory as a 
teacher and at a fraction of the 
cost. You will find it a pleasure 
instead of work. 

Write for booklet today 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 



305 Cortina Bldg..44W.S4th St.. It.T. | 







C ERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOVNTANT 


n 


The only professions In which the demand exceeds the supply. 
We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; Individual in¬ 
struction. Courses embrace Theory of Accounts, Practical Accounting. 
Auditing, Commercial l aw. Cost Accounting. Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. Write for Booklet F. 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, DEPT. F. 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York 

Recognized accountancy school of the World. 


A HI TAl’GHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under tke direc- 
I 3k 111 tion of Howard N Ogden. Ph D.. LLD., President of 
MMVB Illinois College of Ijw, Chicago. University methods. 
Vt ■■ Credit given by resident school for work done. Books 
m ™ ™ required for the first term Loaned Free. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 
12 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


RORTIM Foil THE AUTHOR WITH THK RIGHT 
STOKY We are the onlv publishing house in the country combin- 
fnlboth the publUWn ? and dramatisation of books A story with aB 
the essentials of a Rood play means a rich harvest for both author 
and publisher The returns in royalties earned by leasing plays 
made from "Quincy Adams Sawyer.” "M.ss Petticoats, Blenner- 
hTs«tt '• and others of our books arc so arge that we are now diluent- 
ly seeking another strong story with like dramatic qualities We 
aretfso interested in school teat books Send us your manuscripts. 

The C. M. Clar k Publishing Co.. Boston, Mass. 

SECURED OR FEE 

RETURNED. Free opinion 
as to patentability. Guide Rook, 
Iiiat of Inventions Wanted, 

and 100 Mechanical Movements free to any address. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World's Progress. Sample copy free 
VIC TO II J. E V A N S & C Q.» M awnlngton, P. C. 

SHORT STORIES —1c. to 5c. a Word 

We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission ; 
we criticize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story-Writing: and Journalism taught by 
mail. Send for fiee booklet. “ Writing: for Profit:** 
tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, 112 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PATENTS 


MAKE 

MONEY 

WRITING 


Orange Land $3 Per Acre Monthly 

In Southern California’s sunniest climate 

Your first opportunity to purchase a small piece of choice 
frostless fruitland in beautiful El Cajon Valley on long-time 
terms. Near schools. A good living in five acres. Special 
introductory prices. Write to-day tor illustrated booklet. 

J. FRANK CULLEN, San Diego. Cal. 


ANTICRANK 


A CKA;MjOT v QRS 



a to 45 H. P. stalled Oprr 

for all boats.ated by anyone. 
Complete Outfits ready for Rowboat or Schooner. GUARANTEED. 
TWELVE YEARS building, perfecting, success with THE ONE 
TYPE. Write to Originators of VALVELESS for new “UARINB 
BOOK" a liberal Educator to all. free. 

LACKAWANNA MFC. CO.. 14 C0WWQ1 SI.. KWBUROL FLY. 

BOYS AND GIRLS 

YOU CAN COAST ALL SUMMER 



i6f 


Rockaway Coaster Free 

The Rockaway is the safest and easiest running 
coaster wagon ever produced. 

ONE BOY’S OPINION 

Denver, Colo., February 22,1909. 

I like my Rockaway because it goes so fast I can beat all the 
rest of the boys on their other kinds of coasters. Then I can’t 
tip over going around the corner, like the other boys do. be¬ 
cause my Rockaway is so low. The Rockaway goes around 
the corner like it runs on a track. Say, that is a daisy brake. 
It keeps me from runnning into the other boys when my Rock¬ 
away gets going so fast and they don’t get out of the way. 
Every boy I know wants to try it. 

E. Baxter Baker, 208 South Pearl St. 

Let us send you sixteen-page book with letters from 
boys and girls who are delighted with this coaster, and 
tell you how to get one free for a little easy work. A 
post card will do. 

Add ream 3 . 3 . McClure Company # Dept. R, 

** Emmt 23d 3tm, N. Y. City 
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B BEACON ST. BOSTOtf?J 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 

Old Point Comfort, Va. 

Situated on Historic Hampton Roads, Old 
Point combines every feature which goes 
to make up a perfect place for real rest and 
recuperation. THE CLIMATE Is unsur¬ 
passed the year round. THE CUISINE 
of the Chamberlin is perfect. THE HIS¬ 
TORIC SURROUNDINUS are unique. 

THE MEDICINAL BATHS 
AT HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 

The Baths and Sea Pool at the Chamber 
1 in are the finest In America. The pool is 
so perfectly ventilated and radiant with 
sunlight that you are really bathing out 
of doors. The Medicinal Department is 
complete In every detail—Nauheim Baths, 
Electric Cabinets, Massage and Tonic Baths 
of every description. These are especially 
recommended for Insomnia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, Gout, and kindred disorders, 
and are endorsed by the most eminent prac¬ 
titioners In America. 

For further information and interesting 
illustrated booklets, address GEORGE 
F. AO.llWS Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 

_BALTIMORE - MO; 


Th P Pptinprt W-50. Baltimore’s 
1 UC l. leading hotel. Typical 


ug n 
ki 


tchen or this 


ng. The 
Mary 1 an d co okin g famous. 


Southern cookin; 
hotel has made 

_ BOSTON' MA S S. 

Hotel Brunswick. Beautifully and Con¬ 
veniently located. European plan. Rooms 
from 01.50 per day and up, with Bath 01.00 
Extra. Booklet. Herbert H. Barnes. * 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER, Copley Square. (E) 
Apartment & Transient. Modern. Exclu¬ 
sive & refined Hotel. Booklet.C. A.Gleason. 


CHICAGO ILL. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 

Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 

American or European Plan. An ideal resort, unit- 
ing city gaieties with ttio quiet of country and 
seashore, delightfully situated on tho shore of Lake 
Michigan, close to tho great South Park and but 10 
minutes’ ride from tho theater and shopping dis¬ 
trict. Cool, refreshing breezes — smooth, sandy 
bathing beach—every comfort and convenience- 
all summer attractions. Tourists, transients and 
summer guests find hearty welcome For booklet ad¬ 
dress Manager. 51st Bird, and Lake Shore. Chicago. 

LONG BEACH CAL. 


HOTEL. VIRGINIA, California's 
magnificent Hostelry. American Plan. FIREPROOF. 
COOL OCEAN BREEZES, GOLF. etc. BOOKLET FREE. 
Managed by CAR1.KTOX GILBERT * 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hntpl FarlP 103 Waverly Pi. (a) 6th 
fluid Edl 1C, Ave. & Washington Sq. 
New A homelike. Temperance Hotel. Room 
with bath, $1 .50; with m eals,03. Boo klet.* 

SAN FRANCISCO CAL.~ 


PALACE HOTEL 

Reopened Dec. 15, 1909 in a magnificent 
new 010,000,000 building. E. P. 02.50 up. 

FAIRMONT HOTEL 
Superbly situated hotel, 600 rooms, 600 
baths. E. P. Rates 02.60 u^jfward. 


baths. E. P „ 

PALACE HOTEL COMPANY.* 


SEATTLE WASH. 


Hot a! Qovnv “12 stories of solid com- 
XIUICI f 0r t,” concrete, steel & 

marble. In fashionable shopping district. 
English grill. Au to Bus. $1.50 up. ♦ 

Where to Go Fishing or Outing in Maine. 

Write Maine Information Bureau. Free. 


WASHINGTON D. C. 


The Hotel DriscoU $SSSFwlS 

tourists because It is liberally conducted 
and convenient to all points of interest. 
Near Union Station. Faces United States 
Capitol. Free baths with each room. 
American plan $2.50 up. European plan 
81.00 up. Write lor colored view card. 


ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 



Atlantic City. ^eThTim. 

Above Illustration shows but one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house-the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenhelm and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal nlace for a Spring so¬ 
journ. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
Illustrated booklet. Josiah White <fc Sous 
Company, Proprietors and Directors. * 


Hall ATLANTIC CITY. N.J. 
IxdICll nan. Hotel and Sanatorium 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed. * _ 


SUMMER BOARD 


at Camps, hotels and boarding houses in 
Maine & New Hampshire, For Directory. 
Booklet, etc., address BUREAU OF IN¬ 
FORMATION, 5 Temple St., Portland. Me. 

Board in New England 
Shore—Hit*.—Country 

_ Send for circs, of Places we Rec. 

The Progress Club, Pratt Bldg., Boston 


7— ~ JL.- 1 ik " 

Good Sport and 

Cool Breezes at 

PORTLAND 

MAI N E 

Magnificent harbor, ideal climate, 
excellent hotels and boarding houses. 
For information address 

M.C.RICH Secy Board of Trade 
44 Exchange St.. Portland. Maine 


Southern NewEngland SummcrRctortt 

Lot us tell you about tho charms of this sec¬ 
tion—about the firhing, tho sailing, tho bath¬ 
ing. Just tho place for your vacation. Send 
two-cont stamp for either of these beautifully 
illustrated books.— 

Cape Cod — Buzzards Bay—Nantucket—Mar¬ 
thas Vineyard — Narrogansett Pier —Watch 
Hill—In tho Berkshire Hills—North Shore of 
Long Island Sound—Manual of Summer Re¬ 
sorts. The latter contains list of hotels and 
boarding cottages of Southern New England, 
together with their rates—a handbook of use¬ 
ful i nforination for the vacation tourist. 
Write A. B. SMITH, G. P. A., 
Boom 140, New Haven, Conn. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R 


- 1910 - 

••TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS M 

QUEBEC. NEW "BRUNSWICK, 
NOVA SCOTIA. PRINCE EDWARD I. 

Touaisr Fares. Hotei Rates. 

Write for free copy to 
Adverticing Department, 

INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 

Moncton, N. B., Canada. 


FISHINC IN NOVA SCOTIA 

Trout and Salmon among the finest in America, with 
virgin rivers and lakes. Boston to 
Yarmouth. N S., via 

Dominion Atlantic 
Railway S. S. Line 
(The Land of Evaugeline Route! 

8 trips per week during Summer 
Season. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
beautifully illustrated booklets, 
giving all fishing resorts, rates,etc. 
J. F. MASTERS, N. E. Supt.. Long 
Wharf. Boston. R. U. PARKER. 
G. P. A . Kentville, Nova Scotia 



OUT TODAY 1910 Edition, Illustrated 
New England Vacation Resorts 

Tells you how to go, where 
to stay, what to see, and 
what It will cost. 

YOURS FOR THE ASKING 

Address “Tourist Information.’' 1 ._ 

Room 304, North Station, Boston 




“A SUMMER PARADISE ” 

covers Northern NewYorkRe- 
sorts: Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain .Adlrondacks, 
etc. Send 6c postage for 111. de¬ 
scriptive hook 360 pp.with par- 
tlcularsof Hotels, etc. Address 
“Summer Paradise." Albany. N. Y. 


PTTPnPP THE IDEAL WAY. 
EUNUrE. Send for Booklet. 

I.P.C.raham.Ideal Tours, Box 1066 X. I’iitO urg 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Vo rrrm lit h offers peculiar attractions for 
1 41 1 IAU UlUj t | 10 vacationist Delightfully 
Nnyrd cool and bracing climate 

nUVdOCUUd, Positively NO HAY FEVER 
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O NE morning in June, 1901, I had 
1 just reached the Ministry of the 
I Interior, and was entering my 
office, when a messenger came 
up to me and said solemnly: 
"The Prime Minister would like to speak to 
you at once, sir.” 

When a public official is sent for by his chief, 
the first thought that flashes across his brain is 
that of disgrace, and he instinctively makes a 
rapid and silent examination of his conscience. 
Nevertheless, I admit that when I received 
this message I took it philosophically. The 
Prime Minister at that time was M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, of whom I retain most pleasant 
recollections. To intellectual attractions he 
added a certain cordiality. He looked upon 
events, and upon life itself, from the point 
of view of a more or less disillusionized dilet¬ 
tante; and this made him at the same time 


satirical, indulgent, and obliging. He honored 
me with a kindly friendship, notwithstanding 
the fact that he used to reproach me, in his 
jesting way, with becoming a reactionary, from 
my contact with the monarchs of Europe. I 
once took his breath away by telling him that 
I had dined with the Empress Eugenie at Cap 
Martin. 

"A republican official at the Empress’ table!” 
he cried. "You’re the only man, my dear 
Paoli, who would dare to do such a thing. . . . 
And you’re the only one,” he added slyly, "in 
whom we would stand it!” 

For all that, when I entered his room on 
this particular morning, I was struck by his 
thoughtful air; and my surprise increased still 
further when I saw him, after shaking hands 
with me, close the door and give a glance to 
make sure that we were quite alone. 

"You must not be astonished at these pre¬ 
cautions,” he began. "1 have some news to 
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tell you which, for reasons that you will under¬ 
stand as soon as you hear what it is. must 
he kept secret as long as possible; and you 
know that the walls of a ministerial office have 
very sharp ears. This is the news: I have just 
heard from the Russian ambassador, and from 
Delcass£, that the negotiations that were on 
foot between the two governments in view of a 
second visit of the Czar and Czarina are at last 
completed. Their Majesties will pay an official 
visit of three days to France. They may come 
to Paris; in any case, they will stay at the 
Chateau Compiegne, together with the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic and all of us. They will 
arrive from Russia by sea; land at Dunkirk on 
the 18th of September; and from there they will 
go by rail straight to Compiegne. The festivi¬ 
ties will end with a visit to Rheims and a re¬ 
view of our eastern frontier troops at Betheny 
Camp." 

The minister paused, and then continued: 

"And now, I must ask you to listen to me 
very carefully. I want no accident nor incident 
of any kind to occur during this visit. The 
Czar has been made to believe that in coming 
to France he and the Czarina run the greatest 
risks. It is important that we should give the 
lie in a striking fashion — as we did in i8c>6 — 
to this bad reputation that our enemies outside 
are trying to give us. They are simply working 
against the alliance; and we have the greatest 


political interest in defeating their machina¬ 
tions. We must, therefore, take all necessary 
measures; and I am intrusting this task to Cav- 
ard, chief of the detective service, Hennion, his 
colleague, and yourself, 't ou are to divide 
the work among you. Cavard will control the 
whole thing, and settle the details; Hennion, 
with his remarkable activity, will see that they 
are carried pjJjt, and devote himself to the pro¬ 
tection of the Czar; and I have reserved for you 
the most enviable part of the task: I intrust the 
Czarina to your special care." 

The Czar Nicholas II. and the Czarina 
Alexandra were about the only members of the 
Russian imperial family whom I did not yet 
know. When they made their first journey to 
Paris, to celebrate the conclusion of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, I was in Sweden as the guest 
of King Oscar, His Majesty having most gra¬ 
ciously invited me to spend a period of sick-leave 
with him; and it was on the deck of his yacht, 
at the end of a dinner that he gave for me in the 
bay of Stockholm, that the news of the trium¬ 
phal reception of the Russian sovereigns had 
come to gladden my patriotism and the King’s 
faithful affection for the country which, through 
his Bernadotte blood, was also his. 

On the other hand, I had repeatedly had the 
honor of attending the grand dukes; and 1 had 
been attached to the person of the Czarevitch 


NICHOLAS II AT ABOUT 1 HI AGK OR 
I WENTY-TWO 









George at the time of his two visits on the Cote 
d’Azur, in the villa facing the sea, among the 
orange-trees and thymes, which he occupied 
at the Cap d'Ail. I had beheld the sad and 
silent tragedy enacted in the mind of that pale 
and suffering young prince, heir to a mighty 
empire, whom death had already marked for its 
own, and who knew it. He knew it, but sub¬ 
mitted to fate's decree without a murmur. Re¬ 
signing himself to the inevitable, he strove to 
enjoy the last few pleasures that life still held 
for him — the sunlight, the flowers, and the 
sea: he sought to beguile the anxiety of those 
about him, and of his doctors, by assuming a 
mask of playful good humor and an appearance 
of youthful hope and zest. Lastly, at the same 
Villa des Terrasses, 1 had known the Dowager 


Czarina Marie Feodorovna, whom her great 
green-and-gold train had brought from Russia, 
with her children, the Grand Duchess Xenia and 
the Grand Duke Michael, at the first news of 
a slight relapse on the part of the illustrious 
patient. 

For two long months I took part in the inner 
life of that little court; and more than once I 
detected the anguish of the mother stealthily 
trying to read the secret of her son's eyes, peer¬ 
ing at his pale face, watching for his hoarse, 
hard cough, as he walked beside her. or dined 
opposite her, or played at cards with his sister, 
or stroked with his long white hands the head 
of his lively Russian hound. Moustique. 

These memories were already four years old. 
How much had happened since then! The 
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POLICING THE CZAR 


Czarevitch George had gone to the Caucasus to 
die. The Franco-Russian alliance, which was 
contemplated in the interviews that took place 
at the Cap d'Ail between the Dowager Czarina 
and Baron de Mohrenheim, the Russian am¬ 
bassador in Paris, had been accomplished. 

This new visit of the allied sovereigns repre¬ 
sented an important trump in the game of our 
policy as against the rest of Europe; it supplied 


the ready answer that we felt called upon to 
make, from time to time, to those who were 
anxiously waiting for the least event capable of 
disturbing the intimacy of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, with a view to exploiting such an event 
in favor of a rupture. The reader will easily, 
therefore, imagine the importance attached by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau to his watchword: “No 
accident nor incident of any kind!” 

I he measures of protection with which the 
Czar of Russia are surrounded are of a more 


complicated and delicate character than in the 
case of any other monarch. Guarded in a for¬ 
midable manner by his own police, whose brutal 
zeal, tending as it does to offend and exasperate, 
is more of a danger than a protection, the Czar, 
unknown to himself, is enveloped in a net¬ 
work of silent intrigues by many of those 
around him, which keep up a latent spirit of 
distrust and dismay. 

It is not my intention to frame 
an indictment against the Russian 
police. For that matter, tragic 
incidents and regrettable scandals 
have already revealed the sinister 
and complex underhand methods of 
that occult force in a way to leave 
no doubt in men’s minds concerning 
its nature. I will, however, confess 
that, although the numberless 
anonymous letters that we received 
at the Ministry of the Interior be¬ 
fore the Czar's arrival mostly failed 
to agitate us, on the other hand, the 
appearance of certain tenebrous 
persons, who came to consult with 
us as to " the measures to be taken,” 
nearly always awakened secret ter¬ 
rors within us. I became acquainted, 
in this way, with some of the cele¬ 
brated figures of the Russian secret 
police: the famous Harting was one 
of their number; and it is also pos¬ 
sible that I may have consorted, 
without knowing it, with the mys¬ 
terious AzefT. My clearest recollec¬ 
tion of my relations with these 
gentry — always excepting M. 
Raskowsky, thechief of the Russian 
police in Paris — is that we thought 
it wise to keep them under obser¬ 
vation, and to hide from them, as 
far as possible, the measures that 
we proposed to adopt for the safety 
of their sovereigns. 

As I have shown above, on the 
occasion of the Czar’s visit in 1901 
the responsibility of organizing 
these measures was intrusted toM. 
Cavard, the head of the French political police; 
but that these measures were properly carried 
out was due, above all, to his chief lieutenant, 
M. Hennion, who has now succeeded him. 
Hennion possessed special qualities for this w'ork. 
Endowed with a remarkable spirit of initiative 
and an invariable coolness, eager, indefatigable, 
and shrewd, fond of fighting, and possessing a 
keen scent for danger, he seemed to be every¬ 
where at once— an indispensable quality when 
the zone to be protected, as in this case, ex- 
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A BISON SHOT BY THE CZAR 


tended over a length of several hundred miles 
and embraced almost half of France. 

In what did these measures consist? First of 
all, in doubling the watch kept on foreigners 
living in France, notably the Russian anar¬ 
chists. The abundant information that we 
possessed about their antecedents anil their 
movements made our task an easy one. Paris, 
like every other large city in F.urope, contains 
a quite active group of nihilists, consisting 
mainly of students, and the young women are 
generally more formidable than the men. Still, 
these revolutionary spirits always prefer theory 
to action, and they were, consequently, less to 
be feared than those who, on the pretext of see¬ 
ing the festivities, might come from abroad 
charged with a criminal mission. 

We had, therefore, established observation 
posts in all the frontier stations, posts' composed 
of officers, who lost no time in fastening on the 
steps of any suspicious traveler. But, how¬ 
ever minute our investigations might be, there 
was still chance for the threads of a plot to 
escape us; and we had to prepare ourselves 
against possible surprises at places where it 
was known that the sovereigns were likely 
to be. A special watch had to be kept along 
the railways over which the imperial train 
was to travel, and in the streets through which 
the procession would pass. For this purpose. 
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THE LATE GRAND DUKE GEORGE, A BROTHER 
OF THE CZAR. WHOM M. BAOLI ATTENDED 
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POLICING THE CZAR 



THE GRAND DUCHESSES Ol.GA, TATIANA. AND MARIE. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE CZAR 


we, as usual, divided the line from Dunkirk to 
Compiegne, and from Compiegne to the frontier, 
into sections and subsections, each placed under 
the command of the district commissary of 
police, who had under his orders the local police 
force and gendarmerie, reinforced by the troops 
stationed in the department. Sentries with 
loaded rifles, posted at intervals on either side 
of the line, at the entrance and exit of tunnels, 
on and under bridges, prevented any one from 
approaching, and had orders to raise an alarm 
if they saw on or near the rails any object 
looking in the least suspicious. 

We also identified the tenantsof all the houses 
situated along the railway line and in the streets 
through which our guests were to drive. As 
a matter of fact, what we most feared was the 
traditional outrage perpetrated or attempted 
from a window. On the other hand, we refused 
(contrary to what has been stated) to adopt 
the system employed by the Spanish, German, 
and Italian police on the occasion of any visit 
from a sovereign — the system that consists in 
arresting all “suspects” during a royal guest’s 
stay. This proceeding appeared to us not only 


needlessly vexatious, constituting a 
flagrant attempt upon the liberty of 
the individual, but we considered 
that there was danger of such a 
course alienating the sympathy of 
our democratic population from our 
august visitors. We wished, there¬ 
fore, to forestall any possible catas¬ 
trophe by less arbitrary means. 

I I 

Our vigilance was naturally con¬ 
centrated upon Compiegne. We 
sent swarms of police to beat the 
forest and search every copse and 
thicket; and the chateau itself was 
inspected from garret to cellar by 
our most trusted detectives. These 
precautions, however, seemed in¬ 
sufficient to our colleagues of the 
Russian police. A fortnight before 
the arrival of the sovereigns, one of 
them, taking us aside, said: 

"The cellars must be watched.” 

“But it seems to us,” we replied, 

' that we cannot very well do more 
than we are doing: they are visited 
every evening: and there are men 
posted at all the doors.” 

“Very good; but how do you 
know that your men will not be 
bribed, and that the terrorists 
will not succeed in placing an explo¬ 
sive machine in some dark corner?” 



THE CZAREVITCH ALEXIS. ONLY SON 
OK THE CZAR 







THK CZARINA AND THE CZAREVITCH 

I ROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE WHEN THE CZAREVITCH WAS ABOUT TWO YEARS OLD 


"What do you suggest, then?” 

"Put in each cellar men upon whom you 
can rely, with instructions to remain there, night 
and day, until their Majesties’ departure. And, 
above all, see that they hold no communication 
with the outside. They must prepare their 
own meals. . . 

The solution mav have been ingenious, but 
we declined to entertain it. We considered, in 
point of fact, that it was unnecessary to con¬ 
demn a number of decent men to underground 
imprisonment — a form of torture that had not 
been inflicted on even the worst criminals for 
more than a century past — for two weeks 
before the coming of the Czar and the 
Czarina. 

On the other hand, we distributed detectives 
among the numerous workmen who w r ere en¬ 
gaged in restoring the old chateau to its ancient 
splendor. The erstwhile imperial residence. 


which had stood empty since the war, rose 
again from its graceful and charming past as if 
by the stroke of a fairy’s wand. The authorities 
hastily collected the most sumptuous of the fur¬ 
niture formerly in the palace, scattered among 
the museums Gradually the deserted halls and 
abandoned bedrooms were again filled with 
the objects that had adorned them in days 
gone by. 

The apartments set aside for the Czar and 
Czarina were those once occupied by the Em¬ 
perors Napoleon I. and Napoleon 111 . and the 
Empresses Marie-Louise and Eugenie. As we 
passed through them, our eyes W'ere greeted by 
the w-onderful Beauvais tapestries of which the 
King of Prussia once said that "no king’s 
fortune was large enough to buy them.” We 
hesitated before treading on the exquisite Sa- 
vonnieres carpets with which Louis XIV. had 
covered the floors of Versailles; in the Czarina’s 
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boudoir, we admired Marie-Louise’s cheval- 
glass; in her bedroom we found the proud 
archduchess' four-poster; in Nicholas II.’s bed¬ 
room we discovered the bed of Napoleon I., the 
beautifully carved mahogany bedstead in which 
the man whom a great historian called "that 
terrible antiquarian," and whom no battle had 
wearied, dreamed of the empire of Charlemagne. 
Was it not a striking irony of fate that thus 
awarded the conqueror's pillow to the first pro¬ 
moter of peaceful arbitration? 

While upholsterers, gardeners, carpenters, 
locksmiths, and painters were carrying out the 
amazing metamorphosis, the ministry was 
drawing up the program of the rejoicings, and 
calling in the aid of the greatest poets, the most 


illustrious artists, the prettiest and most tal¬ 
ented ballet-dancers. Rehearsals were held in 
the theater where, years before, the Prince Im¬ 
perial had made his first appearance; the car¬ 
riages were tested in the avenues of the park; a 
swarm of butlers and footmen were taught 
court etiquette in the servants’ hall; and cer¬ 
tain ministers’ wives, in the solitude of their 
boudoirs, took lessons in solemn curtseying. 
There were many days and weeks of feverish 
expectation, during which everything had to be 
improvised for the occasion; for this was the 
first time that the Republic was entertaining 
in the country. 

And then the great day came. One morning, 
on the platform of the Gare du Nord, a gen- 
























tleman dressed in black, with beard neatly 
trimmed, followed by ministers, generals, and 
more persons in black, including myself, stepped 
into a special train. I Ie had been preceded by a 
valet carrying three bags. The first (is it not a 
detective’s duty to know everything?) was a 
dressing-case containing crystal, with silver- 
topped fittings; the second, which was long 
and flat, held six white shirts, twelve col¬ 
lars, three night-shirts, a pair of slippers, 
and two broad Grand Cross ribbons, one 
red, the other blue; in the third were packed 
a brand-new dress-suit, six pairs of white 
gloves, and three pairs of patent-leather 


boots. M. Loubet was starting for Dunkirk 
to meet his guests. 

I I I 

My first impression of the young sovereigns 
was very different from what I had expected. 
Judging by the fantastic measures taken in 
anticipation of their arrival, and by the atmos¬ 
phere of suspicion and mystery that had been 
created around them, we had pictured them as 
grave, solemn, haughty, mystical, and distrust¬ 
ful, and our thoughts had turned, in spite of our¬ 
selves, to the court of Ivan the Terrible rather 
than to that of Peter the Great. 





































































































































































































Then, suddenly, the 
impression was 
changed. When we 
saw them close at 
hand, we beheld a 
very affectionate cou¬ 
ple, simple and kind¬ 
ly. anxious to fall in 
with everybody’s 
wishes, whoobviously 
hated official pomp 
and ceremony, liked 
to be unreserved, and 
regretted the contin¬ 
ual separation by im¬ 
penetrable barriers 
from the rest of the 
world. We detected 
in the laughter in his 
eyes a frank and 
youthful gaiety that 
itched at restraint; 
and we suspected in 
the melancholyof hers 
the secret tragedy of 
an over-anxious affec¬ 
tion, and a destiny 
weighed down by the 
burden of a crown in 
which there were all 
too many thorns and 
too few roses. And I 
confess, at the risk of 
being anathematized 
by our fierce demo¬ 
crats, that autocracy 
as personified by this 
young couple, who 
would clear!v have 
been happier between 
a samovar and a cra¬ 
dle than between a 
double row of bayo¬ 
nets — that autocracy under this aspect possessed 
nothing very terrifying, and even presented a 
certain charm. . . . 

I think that, generally, an erroneous opinion 
has been formed of the Czar’s character. He has 
been called a weak man. Now, 1 should be in¬ 
clined on this point to think, with M. Loubet, that 
Nicholas 11 .’s "weakness” is more apparent than 
real, and that in him, as formerly in our Napoleon 
III., we have “a gentle obstinate” with very 
strong ideas of his own, a man conscious of his 
power and proud of the glory of his name. To 
thosewho know how to read character from hand¬ 
writing, a study of his signature is very conclusive 
in this respect. It is true that the slant of the let¬ 
ters composing the signature reveals a loving, 


imaginative, intuitive 
disposition, which 
feels the need of love 
and affection. On the 
other hand, his N in¬ 
dicates strength and 
pride, and the hook 
with which he ends it 
denotes stubbornness. 

Nicholas II. had 
met M. Loubet be¬ 
fore, at the time of 
his second visit to 
France. When the 
Czar first came 
to France, in i8q6, 
M. Loubet was presi¬ 
dent of the Senate, 
and, in this capacity, 
had not only been 
presented to the sov¬ 
ereign, but had re¬ 
ceived a visit front 
him. In this connec¬ 
tion, the late M. Felix 
Faure used to tell an 
amusing story, which 
he said that he had 
from the Czar direct. 

It was after a 
luncheon at the 
Ely see Palace. Nich¬ 
olas II. told Presi¬ 
dent Faure that he 
would like to call on 
the president of the 
Senate, and expressed 
a wish to go to the 
Palais du Luxem¬ 
bourg (which was 
then M. Loubet's 
residence), if possi¬ 
ble, incognito. A 
landau was at once provided, without an escort; 
and the Czar stepped in, accompanied by 
General de Boisdeffre. At that hour the peace¬ 
ful Luxembourg quarter was almost deserted. 

I he people in the streets, expecting the Czar 
to drive back to the Russian Embassy, had 
drifted in that direction to cheer him. 

Wishing first to find out whether M. L.oubet 
was at home, General de Boisdeffre ordered the 
coachman to stop a few yards from the palace, 
opposite the gate of the Luxembourg gardens, 
where he alighted to make his inquiry, and to 
tell the president of the Senate that an august 
visitor was waiting at his door. 

The Czar, left alone in the carriage, and de¬ 
lighted at the feeling of freedom and ease, 
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looked out of the window with all the zest of 
a school-boy playing truant, and saw before 
him one of those picturesque street-Arabs who 
seem to sprout between the paving-stones of 
Paris. This particular specimen, seated against 
the railings, with his nose in the air, was whis¬ 
tling the refrain of the Russian national hymn. 
Suddenly their eyes met. The street-boy sprang 
to his feet — he had never seen the Czar, but 
he had seen his photograph, and the likeness 
was striking. 

“Suppose it is Nicholas?” he said to him¬ 
self, greatly puzzled. 

He resolved to make sure without delay. 
Walking up to within a yard of the carriage, 
and bobbing his head, he shouted in a hoarse 
voice to the unknown foreigner: 

“How's the Czarina?” 

Picture his stupefaction — for, in fact, he 
thought that it was only a good joke — when 
the stranger replied, with a smile: 

“Thank you, the Czarina is very well, and 
is delighted with her journey.” 

The boy lost his tongue. He stared at the 
speaker in dismay, and then, raising his cap, 
stalked away slowly, very slowly, to mark his 
dignity. 

Nicholas II. afterward often amused himself 
by scandalizing the formal set around him with 
the story of this private interview with a gen¬ 
uine Parisian. 

1 V 

If, on his second stay, he did not come in 
contact with the people, he none the less en¬ 
joyed the satisfaction of being admirably re¬ 
ceived. 

The episodes of the first dayof this memorable 
visit — from the moment when, on the deck of 
the Slandarl. lying off Dunkirk, the sovereigns, 
as is customary whenever they leave their yacht, 
received the salute of the sailors and the bless¬ 
ing of the old priest in his violet cossack have 
been too faithfully chronicled in the press for 
me to linger over them here. It was a mag¬ 
nificent landing, amid the thunder of guns and 
the hurrahs of an enthusiastic populace. Then 
came the journey from Dunkirk to Compiegne, 
a real triumphal progress, in which the 
cheers along the line seemed to travel almost 
as fast as the train, for they were linked 
from town to town, from village to village, 
from farm to farm. At last came the arrival, 
at nightfall, in the little illuminated town, fol¬ 
lowed by the torch-light procession, in which 
the fantastic figure of the red Cossack stood 
out, as he clung to the back of the Czarina's 
carriage: the entrance into the courtyard of 
the chateau, all ablaze with light; the slow 


ascent of the staircases, lined with cuirassiers, 
standing immovable with drawn swords, and 
powdered footmen in blue liveries a la jran- 
(aise;* and, lastly, the presentations, enlivened 
at a certain moment by the artless question 
which a minister's wife, in a great state of 
excitement, and anxious to please, addressed 
to the Czarina: 

“ How are your little ones?” 

V 

Although, from the time of leaving Dunkirk, I 
had taken up my duties, which, as I have said, 
consisted more particularly in insuring the per¬ 
sonal safetv of the Czarina, I had as yet only 
caught a glimpse of that gracious lady. A few 
hours after our arrival at the chateau, I met her 
by chance, and she deigned to speak to me. I 
doubt whether she observed my state of flurry; 
and yet, that evening, she was the cause of a 
strange hallucination of my mind. 

I had left the procession at the entrance to the 
drawing-rooms, to ascertain whether our orders 
had been faithfully carried out in and around 
the imperial apartments. As 1 penetrated the 
maze of long-silent corridors, filled with my own 
officers, impassive in their footmen's liveries, 
confused memories rose in my brain. I remem¬ 
bered a certain evening, similar to this cne, 
when the palace was all alight for a celebration. 
At that time I, a young student, had come to 
see my kinsman. Dr. Conneau, physician to the 
Emperor Napoleon III. Wewere walking along 
these very corridors together, when, suddenly 
holding me back by the sleeve, and pointing 
to a proud and radiant fair-haired figure which 
at that moment passed through the vivid bright¬ 
ness of a distant gallery, he said: 

“The Empress!” 

Now, at the same spot, forty years after, an¬ 
other voice, that of one of my inspectors, whis¬ 
pered in my ear: 

“The Empress!” 

I started. In front of me, at the end of the 
gallery, a figure, also radiant and also fair, had 
suddenly come into view. Was it a dream, a 
fairy-tale? No; th^re was another Empress, 
that was all. In the same frame in which, as a 
bov, I had first set eyes on the Empress Eugenie, 
I now saw the Empress Alexandra coming to¬ 
ward me. I w r as so taken aback that for a 
moment I stood rooted to the spot, seeking to 
recover my presence of mind. She continued 
her progress, proceeding to her apartments, fol¬ 
lowed by her ladies in waiting. When she was a 
few' yards from the place where I stood motion- 

♦The habit a la fraus^aise. once a military coat, now used 
purely for liverv, is a heavily embroidered coat, similar to that of 
an English flunky, but of a less voluminous cut and shorter. 
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less, her eyes fell upon me; then she came up to 
me and, holding out her white and slender hand, 
" I am glad to see you, M. Paoli,” she said, 
“for I know how highly my dear grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, used to think of you.” 

What she did not know was how often Queen 
Victoria had spoken of her to me. 1 hat great 
sovereign, in fact, cherished aspecial affection for 
the child of her idolized daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Alice of Hesse, who had written to her 
Irani Darmstadt, on the day after the birth of 
the future Czarina of Russia: 

“She is the personification of her nickname, 
'Sunny' much like Ella, but a smaller head, 
and livelier, with Ernie’sdimpleand expression." 

Then, a few days later: 

“ We think of calling her Alix (Alice they pro¬ 
nounce too dreadfully in Germany) Helena 
Louisa Beatrice: and, if Beatrice may. we should 
like her to have her for godmother.” 

And letters like these, so pretty, so touching, 
continued through the years that followed. 
I he baby had grown into a little girl, the little 
girl into a young girl; and her mother kept 
Queen Victoria informed of the least details con¬ 
cerning the child. She was anxious, fond, and 
proud by turns, and she asked for advice over 
and over again. 

“ I strive to bring her up totally free from 
pride of her position, which is nothing save what 
her personal merit can make it. I feel so en¬ 
tirely as you do on the difference of rank, and 
how all-important it is for princes and princesses 
to know that they are nothing better or above 
others save through their own merit, and that 
they have only the double duty of living for 
others and of being an example, good and 
modest. . . 

Returning to her children at Darmstadt 
after a visit to England, Princess Alice writes 
to the Queen: 

% 

“They eat me up! They had made wreaths 
over the doors, and had no end of things to tell 
me. . . . 

"We arrived at three, and there was not 
a moment’s rest till they were all in bed and 
I had heard the different prayers of the six, 
with all the different confidences they had to 
make. . . .” 

Princess Alix received an exclusively English 
education, very simple and very healthy, the 


program of which included every form of physi¬ 
cal exercise, such as bicycling, skating, tennis, 
and riding, and allowed her, by way of pocket- 
money, twelve cents a week between the ages 
of four and eight; twenty-five cents from eight 
to twelve; and fifty cents from twelve to 
sixteen years. 

In the twenty-nine years that had passed 
since the first of these letters was written, what 
a. number of events had occurred! 

Princess Alice, that admirable mother, had 
died as the result of kissing her son “Ernie” 
while he was sufferingfrom diphtheria; the royal 
grandmother had died quite recently. Of the 
seven children whose gaiety had brightened the 
domestic charm of the little court at Darmstadt, 
two had perished in a tragic fashion: first Prince 
Fritz, killed by an accidental fall from a window, 
while playing with his brother; then Princess 
May, by diphtheria caught at the bedside of her 
sister “Aliky,” the present Czarina of Russia. 
As for the other “dear little ones,” as Queen 
Victoria called them, they had all been dispersed 
by fate. Ella had become the Grand Duchess 
Serge of Russia; Enric had succeeded his father 
on the throne of Hesse; two of his sisters had 
married, one Prince Henry of Prussia, the other 
Prince Louis of Battenberg; and the last had 
become the wearer of the heaviest of all 
crowns. 

As I looked at her, I remembered those letters 
that an august and kindly condescension had 
permitted me to read, and the gentle emotion 
with which the good and great Queen had used 
to speak of the Princess Aiice and of her daugh¬ 
ter, the present C/arina of Russia. Her fea¬ 
tures had not yet acquired, under the imperial 
diadem, that air of settled melancholy which the 
obsession of a perpet ual danger was later to give 
her. In the brilliancy of her full-blown youth, 
which set a gladsome pride upon the high, 
straight forehead, in the golden sheen of her 
queenly hair, in her grave and limpid blue eyes, 
through which shot gleams of sprightliness in her 
smile, still marked by “ Ernie's dimples” of her 
girlish days, I recognized her to whom the fond 
imagination of a justly proud mother had 
awarded, in her cradle, the pretty nickname of 
“Sunny.” 

She stopped before me for a few moments. 
Before moving away, she said: 

“I believe you are commissioned to 'look 
after’ me?” 

“That is so, madame,” I replied. 

“I hope,” she responded, laughing, "that I 
shall not give you too much worry.” 

1 dared not confess to her that it was not only 
worry, but perpetual anguish, that her presence 
and the Czar’s was causing us. 
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We had to be continually on the watch, to have 
trustworthy men at every door, in every passage, 
on every floor; we had to superintend the least 
details. I remember, for instance, standing by 
for nearly two hours while the Czarina’s dresses 
were being unpacked, so great was our fear lest 
a disguised bomb might be slipped into one of 
the numerous trunks while the women were 
arranging the gowns in the special presses and 
cupboards intended for them. Lastly, day and 
night, we went on constant rounds, both inside 
and outside of the chateau. 

On the occasion of one of these minute inves¬ 
tigations, I met with a rather interesting adven¬ 
ture. Not far from the apartments reserved for 
the Czarina Alexandra’s ladies was an unoccu¬ 
pied room, the door of which was locked. It 
appeared that during the Empire this room had 
been used by Madame Bruante, the Prince Im¬ 
perial’s governess, wife of Admiral Bruante. At 
a lime when every apartment in the chateau was 
thrown open for the visit of our imperial guests, 
why did this one alone remain closed? 1 was 
unable to say. In any case, my duty obliged 
me to leave no corner unexplored; and, on the 
first evening, I sent for a bunch of keys. After 
a few ineffectual attempts the lock yielded, the 
door opened, and — imagine my bewilderment. 
In a charming disorder, tin soldiers, dancing- 
dolls, rocking-horses, and beautiful picture- 
books lay higgledy-piggledy in the middle of the 
room, around a great, ugly plush bear! 

I inquired, and found that they were the 
Prince Imperial’s toys: the)’ had been left there 
and forgotten for thirty years. And an inter¬ 
esting fact was that the big bear was the last 
present made by the Czar Alexander II. to the 
little prince. 

I softly closed the door that I had opened 
upon the past, resolved to respect those play¬ 
things; there are memories it were better not 
to awaken. 

The next morning chance allowed me a sight 
that many a photographer would have been 
glad to “snap.” The Czar and Czarina, who 
are both very early risers, had gone down to 
the garden, accompanied by their beautiful 
white Russian hound. Lofki. It had been 
expected that the Czar would go shooting 
that morning, in anticipation of which the 
keepers had spent the night filling the park 
with pheasants, reindeer, and hares. Their 
labors were wasted. Nicholas II. preferred to 
stroll round the lawns with the Czarina. She 
was bareheaded, and had put up a parasol 
against the sun, which was of dazzling bright¬ 
ness; .she carried a camera slung over her 


shoulder. The young couple, whom I followed 
hidden behind the shrubbery, turned their steps 
toward the covered walk of hornbeams that 
Napoleon I. had had made for Marie-Louise, 
hoping, no doubt, to find in the shade of this 
beautiful leafy vault, which autumn was already 
decking with its copper hues, a discreet solitude 
suited to the billing and cooing of the lovers 
that they were. But the departments of public 
ceremony and public safety were on the lookout: 
already, inside the bosky tunnel, fifty soldiers, 
commanded by a lieutenant, were presenting 
arms! 

The sovereigns had to make the best of a 
bad job. The Czar reviewed the men with a 
serious face, and the Czarina photographed 
them, and promised to send the lieutenant a 
print as soon as the plate was developed. 
Thereupon the Czar and Czarina walked away 
in another direction. A charming little wood 
appeared before their eyes. Lofki was running 
ahead of them. Suddenly, a furious barking 
was heard, and four gendarmes emerged from 
behind a clump of fir-trees and, presenting arms, 
gave the military salute. 

There was nothing to be done, and the sov¬ 
ereigns again gailv accepted the situation. W ith 
a burst of merry laughter, they turned on their 
heels, resolved to go back to the chateau. By 
way of consolation, the Czarina amused herself 
by photographing her husband, who, in his turn, 
took a snap-shot of his wife. 

They showed no bitterness on account of the 
disappointment that their walk must have 
caused them. In fact, to anybody who asked 
him, on his return, if he had enjoyed his stroll, 
Nicholas II. contented himself with saying: 

"Oh, yes; the grounds are beautiful. And I 
now know what you mean by ‘a well-minded 
property ’!” 

Y I I 

Life was being arranged in the great palace 
and every one settling dow n as if we were to stay 
there for a month, instead of three days. The 
head of the kitchens, acting under the inspira¬ 
tion of the head of the ceremonial department, 
was cudgeling his brains to bring his menus into 
harmony with politics bv introducing subtle 
alliances of French and Russian dishes. The 
musicians were tuning their violins for the gala 
concert of the evening, and Mine. Bartet, that 
divine actress, was preparing to utter, in her 
entrancing voice. M. Edmond Rostand’s famous 
lines beginning. “Oh! Oh! Void une impera- 
trice!”* The Czarina, at first a little lost amid 
these new surroundings, had found a friend in 
the Marquise de Montebello, our agreeable am- 

* ” Oho! An empress comes this way! " 
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bassadress in St. Petersburg, of whom people 
used to say that she justified TurgenietT's epi¬ 
gram, that wherever you see a Frenchwoman 
you see all France. The most complete serenity 
seemed to reign among the inhabitants of the 
chateau; but, all the while, a solemn question 
was stirring men’s minds. W ould the Czar go 
to Paris? As it was, the people of Paris were 
disappointed because the reception had not been 
held in the capital, as in 1896. Would he give 
it the compensation of a few hours’ visit? A 
special train was waiting, with steam up, in 
the station at Compiegne; long confabulations 
took place between the Czar and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau; a luncheon was planned at the F.ly- 
see, with a view to the entertainment of an illus¬ 
trious guest; secret orders were given to the 
police. In short, everybody hoped that Nich¬ 
olas II. intended to carry out a plan that was 
generally ascribed to him. 

Nothing came of it. The Czar did not go to 
Paris. 

This sudden change of purpose was inter¬ 
preted in various ways. It was suspected that 
the Prime Minister was at the bottom of it, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau having declared that he 
could not answer for the Czar's safety, in view 
of the inadequate nature of the preparations. 
In reality, we never learned the true reasons, 
and I have often asked myself whether this re¬ 
grettable decision should not be attributed to 
the influence of Philip. 

Who was Philip? A strange, disconcerting 
being, with something of the quack about him, 
and something of the prophet, who followed the 
C/.ar like a shadow. 

His story, from start to finish, was an astound¬ 
ing one. He was a native of Lyons — a French¬ 
man, therefore — who pretended, with the 
assistance of mystical practices and of inner 
voices, which he summoned forth and con¬ 
sulted, to be able to cure maladies, forestall 
dangers, and foresee future events. He gave 
consultations and wrote prescriptions, for he 
did not reject the aid of science. And, ashecame 
within the law that forbids the illegal practice 
of medicine, he hit upon the expedient of marry¬ 
ing his daughter to a doctor, who acted as his 
man of straw. 

His waiting-room was never empty from the 
day when the Grand Duke Nicholas Michaelo- 
vitch, chancing to pass through Lyons and to hear 
of this mysterious personage, thought that he 
would consult him about his rheumatism. What 
happened? This much is certain: the Grand 
Duke, on returning to Russia, declared that Philip 
had cured him as if by magic, and that he pos¬ 
sessed the power not only of driving out pain, 
but of securing the fulfilment of every wish. 


The Czar, at that time, was longing for 
an heir. Greatly impressed by his cousin’s 
stories and by his profound conviction, he 
resolved to summon the miracle-monger to 
St. Petersburg. This laid the foundation of 
Philip’s fortunes. Flighly intelligent, gifted 
with the manners of an apostle and an appear¬ 
ance of absolute disinterestedness, and admira¬ 
bly served by his lucky star, he gradually 
succeeded in acquiring a hold not only on the 
imperial family, but on the whole court. Peo¬ 
ple began to believe very seriously in his super¬ 
natural powers. Respected and made much of, 
he had free access to the sovereigns, and ended 
by supplanting both doctors and advisers. He 
also treated cases at a distance, by suggestion. 
Whenever he obtained leave to go home on a 
visit, he kept up with his illustrious clients an 
exchange of telegrams that would tend to make 
us smile, if they did not stupefy us at the 
thought of such a degree of credulity. Thus, 
a person of quality would wire; 

"Suffering violent pains head; entreat give 
relief." 

Whereupon Philip would at once reply; 

"Have concentrated thought on pain; ex¬ 
pect cure between this and five o'clock to¬ 
morrow.” 

This is not an invention: I have seen the 
telegrams. 1 le must apparently have effected a 
number of cures, for people to have had so blind 
a faith in his mediation. In fact, I believe that 
the power of the will is such that, in certain 
affections that depended partly upon the ner¬ 
vous system, he succeeded in suggesting to a 
patient that he was not, and could not, be ill. 

However, what was bound to happen hap¬ 
pened. His star declined from the day when 
people became persuaded that he was not infal¬ 
lible. The Czar’s set precipitated his disgrace 
when the Czarina brought into the world an¬ 
other daughter instead of the promised son. 
One tine day Philip went back to Lyons for 
good. He died there a few years ago; and in 
the following year the mighty empire had an 
heir. 

At the-time of the visit of the sovereigns to 
Compiegne Philip was still at the height of favor. 
He accompanied our imperial hosts; and his 
presence at the chateau surprised us as much as 
anything. In fact, like the Doge of Venice who 
came to Versailles under Louis XIV., he himself 
might have said: 

"What astonishes me most is to see myself 
here!” 

But Philip was astonished at nothing. De¬ 
sirous of retaining his personality in the midst 
of that gold-laced crowd, he walked about the 
apartments in a gray suit and brown shoes. 
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We took him for an anarchist on the first day, 
and he was within an ace of being arrested. 

Our extreme distrust, to which the unfortu¬ 
nate Philip nearly fell a victim, was only too 
well justified. I believe that I am not guilty of 
an indiscretion — for the memorable events of 
1901 are now a matter of history — when I say 
that there was an attempt, an attempt of which 
our guests never heard, because a miraculous 
accident enabled us to defeat its execution in 
the nick of time. 

A criminal attack had been planned, to be made 
during a visit of the sovereigns to the Cathedral 
of Rheims; for they had expressed a desire to see 
the inside of that exquisite fabric. On learn¬ 
ing of their Majesties’ intention, our colleagues 
of the Russian police displayed the greatest 
nervousness. 

"Nothing could be easier,” they told us, a 
few days before the visit, "than for a terrorist 
to deposit a bomb in some dark place — under a 
chair, behind a confessional, or at the foot of a 
statue. The interior of the cathedral must be 
watched from this moment, together with the 
people who enter it.” 

Although we had already thought of this, 
they decided, on their part, to intrust this task 
to an “informer” — in other words, a spy — of 
Belgian nationality, who had joined the Russian 
detective service. Hennion, always prudent, 


hastened to set a watch on the “informer.” 
Twenty-four hours later one of his men came 
to him in a great fright. 

“M. Hennion,” he said, "I have obtained 
proof that the ‘informer’ is connected with a 
gang of terrorists. They are preparing an at¬ 
tack in the cathedral!” 

Hennion did not hesitate a moment. He 
hastened to Rheims, instituted a police search 
in a room that the "informer” had hired under 
a false name, and seized letters that left no 
doubt whatever as to the existence of the plot. 
The “informer” himself was to do the work! 

He was immediately arrested and questioned. 

"I swear that I know nothing about it,” he 
exclaimed, “and that's the plain truth!” 

“Very well,” said Hennion,-who held abso¬ 
lute proof. “Take this man to prison,” he 
ordered, “since he’s telling the truth, and bring 
him back to me when he decides to tell a lie.” 

The next day the man confessed. 

This was the only tragic episode that occurred 
during the imperial visit. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the satisfaction that we had felt at re¬ 
ceiving the Czar and Czarina, we heaved a sigh 
of relief when, on the following day, we saw the 
train that was to take them back to Russia 
steam out of the station. 

They were still alive, God be praised! Rut 
that was almost more than could be said of us. 


[THE JUNE INSTALMENT OF M. PAOLI'S REMINISCENCES WILL DEAL WITH HIS RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY] 
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O SHEPHERD Morning, tell me, 
What joy is mine to-day? 

The one beyond the milk-white field. 
The farthest field away. 

O Shepherd Noontime, tell me, 

Is joying anywhere? 

’Tis gossip that the pool o' dreams 
Hath drowned a joying fan . 

O Shepherd Evening, tell me. 

Where lies my life’s sweet thing? 

IVbere leads the road unto thy cot: 
Behind thy wandering. 


M. XAVIER PAOLI 


Since M. Paoli began to publish his “Reminiscences oj the Kings and Queens of Europe ” in 
McClure's Magazine, the editor has received a great many letters asking jor jurther information about 
M. Paoli himself. In answer to these he publishes the following sketch by Rene Lara, the well-known 
political writer whom “Le Figaro’’ once sent to the United States to interview President McKinley. 


W HEN the time comes for 
writing the history of the 
Third French Republic, — 
not its political history, 
which is already sufficiently 
well known, but its picturesque, anecdotic, 
private history, — when that comes to be writ¬ 
ten, it is certaimthat a long chapter, and one of 
the most interesting, will be devoted to M. Paoli. 

M. Paoli is a unique figure in the group of 
French functionaries who have rendered real 
and precious service to their country. His offi¬ 
cial title was until very recently, and had been 
for twenty-five years, that of Special Com¬ 
missioner of Railways for the Ministry of the 
I nterior. This somewhat commonplace title, in¬ 
tentionally obscure, tells nothing of the man or 
his office. Attached to the political police, he 
plays the part of a sort of Sherlock Holmes, but 
a very high and particular kind of Sherlock 
Holmes, until now unknown. M. Paoli's three¬ 
fold and delicate mission was to watch over the 
foreign sovereigns and princes who for the last 
twenty-five years have been coming to France 
incognito, to facilitate their relations with the 
Government, and, to quote M. Paoli's own 
words, "to make their stay among us as pleas¬ 
ant as possible.” 

After the fall of the Empire, the French Repub¬ 
lic was by no means popular with foreign courts. 
I he daughter of the Commune of 1871, her cap 
still vaguely besmirched, her acts problematical, 
Royalty was afraid of her, hardly daring to visit 
her. M. Paoli came to personify the Republic 
to them and gave them confidence. What tri¬ 
bute could have been more flattering, indeed, 
than the invitation that he received from Queen 
\ ictoria to be present at her | ubilee, and to accept 
the hospitality of Buckingham Palace? And after 
her death the royal family begged him to be pres¬ 
ent at herobsequies. and during all thesad solem¬ 
nities treated him as a faithful and devoted friend. 

No more eloquent testimony to the success of 
his methods could be found than the remark 
of the King of Fngland — then the Prince of 
Wales — when, in the railway station of Brus¬ 
sels, he was fired upon by the young anarchist, 
Sipido. "If Paoli had been here," he said, 
"the rascal would have been arrested before he 
could have used his weapon.” 
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In fact, M. Paoli has always been able to 
shield his clients from painful surprises and 
dramatic dangers. His art was always to appear 
ignorant of the fact that there were anarchists 
in the world, while at the same time keeping the 
strictest watch upon them. 

It is a curious fact that in the discharge of his 
delicate duties he never carried a weapon. The 
King of Siam was greatly disconcerted when he 
learned that M. Paoli had been charged to pro¬ 
tect him during his visit to France in 1896. 

“But where are your weapons?” he repeat¬ 
edly asked. 

M. Paoli may be the most decorated function¬ 
ary in France; he possesses forty-two foreign 
decorations. His very modest apartment on 
the rue Bourdalour is a museum that has no 
equal, harboring portraits of all the sovereigns 
of yesterday and to-day. Alphonso XIII. and 
his young wife are in company with the royal 
pairof Italy; the Czar of Russia seems to be 
conversing with the Emperor of Austria; the 
Queen of Saxony receives the salutation of the 
King of the Bulgarians; the aged King Chris¬ 
tian is smiling upon his innumerable grandchil¬ 
dren; the Prince of Wales is talking with his 
son: the Shah of Persia gazes upon the Bay of 
Tunis; and, dominating all these crowned 
heads, the good Queen Victoria, smiling from 
her golden frame, looks happily around upon 
all herfamily. To these photographs, each with 
its precious autograph, are added most touching 
testimonials of affection and esteem, letters that 
were written by sovereign hands, jewels of in¬ 
estimable price, the gifts of august clients. 

As may easily be perceived, the "Guardian 
of Kings” has often been asked to write his 
memoirs. But, precisely because he has been 
the traveling companion of the illustriousguests 
of the nation, he has believed himself bound 
to absolute silence and a perhaps excessive 
discretion. 

Happily, arguments have at last prevailed 
over these exaggerated scruples. M. Paoli, 
therefore, yielded to the request of Mr. McClure 
to commit to writing the story of his many jour¬ 
neys in the company of kings, and to revive his 
memories of former days. 

Rf.ne Lara. 

Paris, March i , 1910 . 
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U NTIL the night when Joe arrived 
home and found Lincoln alighting 
from a taxicab in front of his door, 
he had not understood how much 
more successful than himself 
Lincoln had been. It was the taxicab that 
made him realize the fact completely; it seemed 
a symbol of Lincoln's prosperity. Joe had 
traveled home to Brooklyn, as usual, in the 
subway and the elevated, and taxicabs were 
as much beyond his dreams as French touring- 
cars. 

“ Hello, Joe!” called Lincoln, when he caught 
sight of him. “I telephoned your office to see 
if I could bring you down with me, but you'd 
just gone.” 

Joe felt an instant's regret as he thought of 
the effect of his arrival upon his neighbors. 

“Hello, Line,” he replied. “I wish you had 
caught me. The subway was fierce to-night 
— crowded, hot. Awful hot, anyway, isn’t 
it?” 

They went up the dingy stairs of the flat- 
house together, talking, Joe fumbling for his key 


while Lincoln’s fingers gripped his other arm. 
It was the same old Lincoln, |oe saw. Never¬ 
theless, there was a new sense of constraint be¬ 
tween the two men, which, to Joe at least, was 
very palpable. They were at Joe’s door before 
Lincoln asked, with a certain hesitancy in his 
voice: “How’s Mary?” 

“Pretty good,” Joe answered. “Here she is 
herself.” 

Mary laughed, blushed, and took Lincoln's 
hat. 

“Come in, boys,” she said, “and go in front. 
Dinner's almost ready and I’ll call you in a 
minute.” 

“Now, don’t fuss, Mary,” Lincoln protested. 
“Anything’s good enough for me. When Joe 
asked me down, I told him I'd come after 
dinner; but he said that wouldn’t do.” 

“Sure, that’s right,” Mary assured him. “ It’s 
a long time since we’ve eaten together. Line — I 
mean we three.” she added. 

The men went into the small front room 
— the “parlor.” 

“Come up and sit by the window. Line, 
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where you can get what breeze there is. I 
won't light the gas, for it would make it 
hotter.” 

Lincoln took the green rocker by the window, 
and fanned himself with a newspaper. Both 
men had removed their coats. 

"What I should have done, Joe,” he said, 
"was to have invited you and Mary down to 
have supper with me at the Island. There's a 
new Italian table d’hote down there which is 
first-class — Tosti's. Been there?” 

"No,” said Joe shortly. He was thinking 
that his friend was sorry he had come. Well, he 
didn't blame him. It certainly would be a re¬ 
lief to get out of these wretched rooms for one 
night. He remembered some little suppers he 
had enjoyed down at the Island, during his 
bachelor days, with girls whose society he en¬ 
joyed, but to whom he owed no— He 
stopped his reflections at that point, and said 
to Lincoln: 

"It's just about a month you've been back 
from Utah, isn't it?” 

"Yes." 

" Been around much? Many changes?” 

"Oh, Lord, yes,” Lincoln answered. "Why, 
even in the three years I’ve been away the 
Island lias become a different place. You re¬ 
member -” 

Joe was apparently listening while the other 
rambled on. Occasionally he nodded yes or no, 
once or twice he laughed; but all the while his 
thoughts were spinning their own web. Why 
had he asked his friend here, to show him so 
plainly his own poverty, his own failure? How 
ashamed of it he was — of this Hat in a cheap 
neighborhood; of the gaudy furniture, bought 
at ridiculously high prices from an instalment 
house; of everything — of himself, of — his 
wife. 

Mary’s voice calling cheerily, "Come on! 
Come on!” interrupted both Lincoln's reminis¬ 
cences and Joe’s reflections. 

I he heat seemed intensified in the dining¬ 
room; it was too hot there to enjoy the meal. 
W hy couldn't Mary have given them something 
cold. Joe wondered. The roast lamb, the boiled 
potatoes, the beans, everything increased his 
repugnance. Lincoln had his hands at his eyes, 
a habit of his; but to Joe the action spoke of 
concealed distaste and perhaps disgust. Mary 
hovered about the table, adjusting a plate 
here, another there, piling more beans on Lin¬ 
coln's plate. She was unbecomingly flushed, 
and a strand of wet hair lay across her fore¬ 
head. 

"Oh, sit down, Mary,” Joe said. 

She glanced at him quickly. Joe had not 
been himself lately, but this tone was new. 


Then she looked at Lincoln, to see whether 
he too had noticed. But Lincoln's gaze was on 
his plate. She took her seat quietly. 

There was silence for a time after this. Alary 
tried to begin a conversation, and Lincoln 
helped; but Joe sat silent. After a while Mary 
and Lincoln had it to themselves. There was a 
great deal to talk about, for Mary had been a 
stenographer in the office where both Lincoln 
and Joe had been clerks. That, of course, was 
before she had married Joe and before Lincoln 
had gone West. 

"Same old crowd, hey, Joe? Old W illiams, 
Red, Billy Ridge, Jack, and all the rest?” Lin¬ 
coln finally asked Joe, directly. 

"Same old crowd,” Joe answered. 

“Any changes — about positions, 1 mean?” 
Lincoln continued. 

Joe started. How he wished he could tell 
him to mind his own business — not to parade 
his own success before them! But, oh, how 
much more he wished he could tell him he 
had been made manager, or at least head 
bookkeeper. But he could not, and it was fool¬ 
ish to get angry, so he answered in a low 
voice: 

"Nope; same old thing.” 

Mary tried to get Joe’s hand beneath the 
table. "It's a shame, Lincoln,” she said. 
" Red’s been made head bookkeeper, and Joe 
and I were counting on getting it.” 

Joe was so humiliated that he could hardly 
remain seated. He felt that he was placed be¬ 
fore Lincoln as a visible failure, an object of 
pity. Why couldn’t Mary be still? 

“That was a shame, Joe,” Lincoln said. 
"You’ve been there two years longer than 
Red.” 

"And we were figuring just what we could do 
with that extra six dollars a week,” Mary 
went on. "We were going to move down to 
Willoughby Street, Joe’s old neighborhood, so 
he could save half an hour going and coming 
from business. Joe has been looking for an¬ 
other position, but he can’t seem to find any¬ 
thing. Lincoln, if you should-” 

"Forheaven’s sake, Mary,”—Joe had risen, 
and his chair fell back with a crash,— “don’t 
you know w'hen to shut up!” 

Afterward Joe remembered how' Mary’s face 
went white at his words, and how she — it 
seemed ridiculous then — wiped her lips with 
her napkin again and again. Lincoln also 
arose, and put his arm around |oe’s shoulder. 

"What's the matter, old man?” he said. 
"Something’s wrong. Feel sick?” 

The three stood silent for a moment, the 
others waiting for Joe to speak, thinking that 
he must be ill. Meanwhile, his thoughts were 







•'•FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE. MARY, DON'T YOU KNOW WHEN TO SHUT UP!' 


running like red fire through his brain, burning 
and searing. Yes, he was sick, sick of it all — 
of his work, of his home, of his married life! If 
he hadn’t been engaged to Mary he could have 
gone West with Lincoln, and he, too, could go to 
dinner at Tosti’s, and ride in taxicabs, and talk 
casually of prominent men. It was Mary who 
had robbed him of these things. It was mar¬ 
riage that had killed, or rather crushed, his am¬ 
bitions, enslaved him, chained him down to 
poverty and ridicule and — he writhed at the 
word — pity. Yes, he was sick — sick — sick 
unto death of it! 

He remembered that they were waiting for 
him to compose himself. He looked up, and 
his glance went directly past Mary's anxious 
face. 

“It — it’s the heat, I guess,” he said. "I’m 
sorry I’ve been such a fool.” He looked around 
— oh. to be away from them! "If you don’t 
mind'" he continued, “I’ll step out into the 
street for a minute. You wait with Marv, 
Line, until I return.” 

“Don’t you think I'd better go with you, 
Joe?" Lincoln offered. 

“Or me!” Mary exclaimed. 

“No, I — I think it’s best for me to go alone.” 
He smiled curiously at them, and went into the 
bedroom for his hat and coat. I n a minute they 


heard him in the hall. "Good-by,” he called 
out, and they answered together, “ Don’t be 
long!” Then the door slammed. 

The heat had been cruel that week. Men 
lifted their white, sweat-lined faces to the blaz¬ 
ing sky apathetically; they were past the trivi¬ 
ality of complaint. The sunlight was avoided 
like a dread thing, and they slunk along the 
shaded sides of the streets like whipped dogs. 
The heat stripped the masks from men’s faces, 
stripped them of what lay beneath the masks — 
of pride, greed, lust, or of love and light — and 
left the suffering showing naked. Oh, it was 
unbearably hot that week! 

But to-night, when Joe came out into the 
street, the breath of one of those cool waves 
that suddenly bless the sun-ridden city was 
creeping along the sides of the houses and lifting 
the papers and dust from the gutters. Joe 
raised his face to it, breathing it in deeply 
through his open mouth. His thoughts had 
stopped their mad racing. He was without 
purpose. All of his subsequent acts that night 
were without premeditation; he was like an 
inanimate thing swept on from accident to 
accident, like one of the scraps of paper that 
the breeze blew down the street against iron 
railings, store signs, and lamp-posts. 

He walked to the corner, and, beneath the 
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light of the lamp, drew from his pocket what 
money he had. There was eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents, including five pennies. He 
divided the amount, throwing the coin left by 
the division into the street, returned to the 
entrance of his flat, and dumped half of the 
monev into the letter-box that bore his name. 

I le then walked down the avenue ten or perhaps 
twenty blocks. Presently he boarded a car go¬ 
ing in the same direction, and rode until it 
reached a railway station, where he alighted and 
went into the station. In the waiting-room, he 
read over the bulletins, first consulting a large 
clock that glared from the wall. It was a quar¬ 
ter after eight. Bulletin No. 12 showed that a 
train would leave at eight twenty-eight for 
Westburv, Huntington, and King’s Park, lie 
went to the ticket booth. 

“A ticket for King’s Park, please,” he said 
casually. 

“And return?" asked the man. 

“No." 

The transaction left him with three dollars 
and a few odd cents. He boarded the train, and 
sat without impatience, waiting for it to start. 
Perhaps the waiting made him think of Mary 
and Lincoln sitting home waiting for him. He 
laughed aloud, and people sitting near turned 
to look at him inquiringly. 

That night he slept beneath the open sky, 
sheltered only by what protection a hay-rick 
gave, lie had gone to the city from up the 
State ten years before, and knew the ways of the 
country. The next morning he breakfasted on 
milk stolen from a cow as she stood in a field, 
and on berries gathered along the roadside. 
Occasionally, with curious indifference, he 
thought of Mary and Lincoln. He wondered 
how they had acted when he did not return 
what they had said, how they had looked. He 
imaged the scenes in the office the miser¬ 
able office. I low he hated its routine, its mo- 
.notonv, its deadness! lie glanced around him 
at the smiling, golden meadows and wide, high 
sky, against the blue of which sailed tiny ships 
of clouds, silvery white as the down picked from 
a milkweed pod. 

Well, that was over, that life, lie was free! 
No thought of returning came to him. Mar¬ 
riage had stifled him. but now he was freed from 
its bonds. No doubt he had taken a cowardly 
path, but the fact remained that he was free, 
l ie was free to build again; he had his chance of 
success now, as Lincoln had his. But, for the 
present, all he wanted was rest, time in which to 
steady his racked nerves. As for Mars - well, 
he knew she was perfectly capable of taking care 
of herself, probably better than he had been 
able to take care of her. He knew his flight 


would not affect her material comfort. That, 
at least, could not be marked down against 
him. 

Evening found him asking for supper and a 
bed at the door of a farm-house. They were 
given him with fair grace, and in the morning he 
proffered a dollar bill, which after some demur 
was accepted. Still he hesitated; finally. "Gan 
you give me any work here?” he asked the 
farmer. 

The man looked doubtful. “Any refer¬ 
ences?” 

|oe shook his head. 

Mr. Clay, the farmer, did not like to express 
the doubts he felt. 11 is wife was more favor¬ 
able. “We need help, Will,” she said. 

|oe hail an inspiration. “ Here's my watch” 

he put the heavy gold piece into the far¬ 
mer’s hands. “It was my father’s. Keep it 
for security.” 

The man's misgivings vanished. “Take it 
back,” he said, "and stay”; and he gave Joe his 
hand. 

Long days of work in the open air, long nights 
of heavy sleep, unbroken by dreams, brought to 
|oe swelling muscles and tanned cheeks. They 
brought more: they dulled memory, with its 
many voices. The door that led to memories 
was bolted and marked “I nrest!” 

Sundays, however, were troublesome. All 
the afternoon there was nothing to do. The 
farmer had two little girls, the younger of whom 
spent all her spare time with |oe, chatting 
and asking questions. She helped to pass many 
hours and with her tin\ hands held shut the 
door. But Mr. and Mrs. G.lay pushed the other 
way. They were ordinary people, but their 
quiet content made Joe wonder. They did not 
say much, but there were glances, instinct with 
comfort and pride in each other. They were 
both nearing fifty, yet there was something in 
their happiness and content that hurt while it 
swelled the heart. 

So July and August went by. and Septem¬ 
ber reigned. And one night in September, 
not from any sudden accident, not from any 
touchstone remembrance, the door flew open. 
It was but the natural force that had been gath¬ 
ering behind it: it hail been too completely 
closed and barred. And with the flood that 
rushed from it, with its accompanying light, Joe 
saw himself as he was. 

He saw what had entered his married life 
his and Mary’s and he saw what had broken 
it. He saw that it was not poverty, the daily 
toil, the commonplaceness, that mattered. The 
trouble was that they had neglected the ro¬ 
mance; they had stripped away the glamour. 
There was no mystery, no allurement left. He 
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saw it all clearly; and he saw that, while Mary's 
hands had helped, his had been the more 
cruel. 

Suddenly his thoughts turned to Mary, the 
woman; he thought of the lovely curve of her 
tinted cheek, the swell of her bosom beneath the 
cheap print waist, of her round white arms, and 
her lips. He thought of the little intimate 
things of their married life. And he cried 
aloud that he wanted her — God, he wanted her! 

So it was not the 
spirit alone that was 
sending him back. 

The flesh, too, had 
its part in that won¬ 
derful and impera¬ 
tive call to return. 

And perhaps, after 
all, that was as it 
should be. 

The next morn¬ 
ing, at the first op¬ 
portunity, he told 
Mr. Clay that he 
was going. The 
way in which he 
told it showed the 
quality of the light 
that had entered 
into his being. “ I 
left my wife.” he 
said simply, "and 
now I 'm going back 
to ask her to forgive 
me.” 

Mr. Clay sighed. 

"Well, you've been 
a great help, and 
I'm sorry you have 
to go. I didn’t 

know-” He looked at Joe with curiosity, 

but the latter's expression, although placid, did 
not invite questions. “When are you going, 
Joe?” he asked. 

" I’ve figured that the best train for me to 
leave on will be the six-eighteen. That will 
bring me home about eight-thirtv.” 

He said good-by to them that evening. He 
kissed the children; and when he came to Mrs. 
Clay, he took her hand and put it to his lips. 
The woman flushed and half pulled her hand 
away. “You've been awful nice to me.” Joe 
explained. He meant more than the words ex¬ 
pressed. 

"Come and see us sometime.” Mr. Clay 

urged. 

'■ I sure will, said Joe, "and bring my wife — 
if 1 can,” he added. 

He left them standing beneath the two apple 


trees that sheltered the front steps. When he 
had gone a little way, Mr. Clay called afterhim: 
"Good-by, and good luck to y ou.” 

Joe waved his thanks. 

Not until he was seated in the train did he 
have any doubts about finding Mary. His 
thought visualized the scene on the night he had 
left. He saw Mary and Lincoln sitting at the 
disordered table. From the picture leaped the 
expression of Lincoln s face. Joesuddenly re¬ 
membered the great 
tenderness it wore; 
but he also remem¬ 
bered that the pin - 
ing eyes were not on 
him. but upon Mary. 
" Good old Lincoln!” 
he thought. It was 
not until half an 
hour later that the 
thought of Lincoln 
made him burn. 

As the disk of a 
song revolves on a 
phonograph, so his 
mind, in turning, 
had come upon for¬ 
gotten incidents in 
which Lincoln and 
Mary figured. He 
recalled Mary say¬ 
ing that Lincoln, a 
long while ago. had 
asked her to marry 
him. and her tender 
confession that even 
then he. Joe. was the 
reason for her re¬ 
fusal. From that 
time on the question 
that continually arose before Itfm was. “What has 
Mary done since I’ve been away?” and always 
intruding on the question was the faceof Lincoln, 
with its tender eyes fixed on Mary’s white-face. 

When he finally reached the comer of the 
street where he had lived, he was so shaken by 
doubt that he stopped short. Suppose Mary 
had moved away? W hy should she keep the 
flat? What use would she have for him now, 
anvway ? He felt it idle to go on. 

"And what of Lincoln?” came, in a flash. 

This sent him forward with knitted brows and 
clenched hands. The powerful springs of jeal- 
ousv were stronger than the sense of his own 
unworthiness. 

He did not stop until he had reached the door 
of the flat-house. There he nearly collided with 
a man coming out. Both started back, and Joe 
saw that the other man was Lincoln. 



LINCOLN S WILD CLUTCH ON HIS ARM AND LINCOLN S 
W ILD VOICE IN HIS EARS" 












•NO, I HAVEN’T SUFFERED"’ 


The two gazed at each other, with distrust on 
one side, contempt on the other. After a mo¬ 
ment Lincoln spoke: 

“What have you come back for?’’ 

Joe straightened. “Toask Marv if I canstay.” 

“ I can answer for her, Joe, and spare you 
both the pain. She’s got no further use for you.’’ 

Joe’slight went out, his spirit broken, perhaps, 
too easily; but for the last two hours doubts 
had fought skilfully. For a moment he felt that 
he must receive the message from Mary herself. 

“ I must hear her say that myself, Lincoln,” 
he said. 

“I can't let you, Joe. Mary isn’t well; a 
scene might be dangerous. For her sake, I ask 
you to go.” 

“ Is — is it you now, Lincoln?” 

“After the divorce it will be!” Lincoln’s 
voice was hard and well controlled, but his face 
burned red. 


"Well, good-by, Lincoln,” said Joe, as he 
turned to walk away unsteadily. 

lie was half-way down the block before he 
felt Lincoln’s wild clutch on his arm and Lin¬ 
coln’s wild voice in his ears, crying, "Go back, 
you fool! I can’t — I can’t ” Me flung 
himself over against the wall, and stood there 
sobbing, oblivious of the lighted street and the 
people passing. 

Joe did not even glance at him. He turned 
and, in a walk broken by running, went back. 
With his mind still dazed, he was at the door of 
the flat, — his home! — with hand raised to 
knock. But his fingers fell on the knob; he 
turned it and the door opened. 

It was very dark inside, and he felt his way 
along the hall and into the front room, pausing 
once or twice to listen, wondering why he did 
not call to her. But he was hardly in the 
room when he saw that Mary was there, seated 
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by the window, a black silhouette against the 
gray. He waited for her to speak, but finally he 
was forced to break the silence with the single 
word: "Mary!” 

"You’ve come back, Joe,” she answered. 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” Her tone was lifeless. 

"To ask you — oh, Mary, what have you 
been doing? How have you been living? 
Have you been well? Have you suffered?” 

"No," — her voice was still calm, — "I 
haven’t suffered. 1 got a position as a stenog¬ 
rapher under my maiden name, and I’ve held it 
all this time— until last week. I’ve been quite 
well.” 

They were silent again, while, through the 
darkness, crept the sounds of the street: the 
cries of children; a woman singing; a man’s 
laugh coarsened by drink and ending in an oath; 
the sliding buzz of the trolley — the whole com¬ 
posite of sounds that is silence to fhe city- 
dweller, except in moments like these that Joe 
and Mary were living. 

Again it was Joe who was compelled to speak: 
"Shall — shall I go away again, Mary?” 

He waited for her answer, but it did not come. 
"Shall I?” he repeated. 


LOVE OF 


P ROVIDENCE is like the sky. 

Like the sun and rain ; 

Love of Friends is of the ground: 
Fragrance, fragrance how profound 
In the time of pain! 

Was it Asia, was it Spring 
Touched the barren bowers? 

Quick, delicious, curative. 

What was this ye gave and give, 

O my world of flowers? 

Sweetnesses, a spirit sea, 

Welled and overflowed: 

Weakened in the Vale of. Dread, 

There on sweetnesses I fed. 

Every breath bestowed 

Heaped on one unworthy heart 
B;f!m which never ends. 

Dead, I shall inhale it yet, 

(Ah. verbena, mignonette!) 

Precious Love of Friends. 


He waited again, peering through the black¬ 
ness. As his eyes became accustomed to the 
dark, he saw that her arms were on the window¬ 
sill and her head resting on them. Suddenly he 
knew that she was crying. 

He sprang toward her, and after a moment's 
hesitation his hand fell on her shoulder. 
"Mary!” he said. 

She swung around, and her hands clutched 
him. "Oh, joey—oh, Joey!” And afterward: 
“Don’t ever go away from me again, Joey! 
You're the only one — the only one for me.” 
Her voice went low and vibrant, so that he had 
to bend near to hear, and, bending, he felt her 
quiver. “And 1 need you now more than ever. 
That’s why 1 had to give up my position. Lean 
nearer, Joey, so that I can whisper in your 
ear.” . . . 

He sank to his knees before her, his hands 
in her lap, clasped by her hands. Fie was 
thrilled, tender, bold. The woman before him 
was a mystery, yet as clear to his eyes as a shal¬ 
low brook running over pebbles. He was a bit 
afraid of her, yet wonderfully conscious of her 
love for him. She was as mysterious, as won¬ 
derful, as vital to him as life itself. For the 
romance had returned. 
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II. IT ST RAT IONS BY ROBI.KT I DWARDS 


/. Some Letters 


Paris, October 4. 

TTAROLD, how could you send me 
m J that story? How could you write 
it, print it? My own story, that I 
told you in confidence — if there 
is such a thing! I am too astounded, too 
hurl, to write about it. I don’t know what 
to make of it, or of you. 

Annh Armitage. 


Paris, October 6. 

My dear Harold: I am sure you would not 
knowingly do anything you did not think right. 
1 am sure you would not knowingly do anything 
to hurt me. Therefore this action of yours 
means some essential difference in your and my 
way of looking at things, or of feeling. Perhaps 
we can find out what it is when we meet. Writ¬ 
ing is so useless now. Anne. 

Paris, October 7 . 

Harold, I have just read that story of yours 
again. It is very, very well done — it's bril¬ 
liant. But it's terribly cruel cruel of you to 
take what happened to me, and turn and twist 
it the way you did to make a good story. It's 
so terribly cold-blooded of you — I cannot 
understand. Surely, if you cared in the least 
for me. you couldn't have done it. That’s what 
hurts most —more even than the humiliating 
position you’ve put me in toward him. You’ve 
taken my story — and his and twisted it just 
enough to make it all wrong. You treat him so 
badly, you’re so unjust to him — and when I 
told you about it I tried to show you how it was 
not really his fault. You make him out such a 
brute, and he is anything but that. And he is 
almost sure to see that story — because of know¬ 
ing about you — and he is in New York now. 
And there's no mistaking it — why, you have 
put in that incident on the yacht literally. Of 
course he will believe that I told the story to you 
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that way, and that I was willing you should print 
it. I don’t understand how you could do it. 
Why — not to be able to tell you things, even 
secrets, without seeing them in print! Forgive 
me. but I am very unhappy. 

Paris, October 0 - 

I went and looked my farewell to the Sainte 
Chapelle to-day — my first and best love in 
Paris. Do you remember the last time we went 
there together, and the walk back in the twi¬ 
light? I was so happy that day. You were so 
charming. I understood everything you saiij,— 
your way of feeling, — anti it fascinated me, it 
was so different. It pleased me so deeply, you 
Can't know. Your unworldliness, your love of 
beauty, your humble feeling about yourself, and 
your pride in what you wanted to do, a kind of 
high impersonality in your way of looking at 
life, almost austerity, yet the warmth of your 
love of beauty I had never jell them so much 
before, I had never loved them so much. 

All my life I have seen so much of the other 
sort of thing. I have lived always among people 
who caretl only for people, for the social game 
the values of different people, their opinions, 
what they could be made to count for, how one 
could count with them; and other things, art 
and so on. were only a sort of decoration or 
amusement. People were the real thing, the 
serious thing. It was like a game of chess, anil 
if you were clever you moved the pieces and 
played your game. If you weren’t clever you 
were played with, or swept off the board. Then, 
there was the human side of it, too. I was 
taught that one must think about people, study 
them — that one must consider their feelings 
and not hurt them, at least without a reason. 
One lived in the midst of people, and one 
must be always awake — not go round with 
one’s head in the clouds and one’s feet tramp¬ 
ling on conventions or other people’s toes. 
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That was manners; that was the decent thing 
to do. 

1 saw from the first that you were not a social 
person. With a higher intelligence than most 
people, with all your personal distinction, you 
were not socially at ease. You did not get on 
with people. You were cold, difficult. But 1 
saw the fine side of that. I saw how disinter¬ 
ested you were, how you never had an ax to 
grind, how independent and honest you were, 
how apart from all shams and snobbishness, 
how you were interested only in real things. 
And yet — I somehow felt you missed the human 
part of the social game. You cared too little for 
people; you were apart from them; you did not 
mind hurting them, ruffling them, in little ways. 
You did not care whether they liked you or not 

— you were rather sauvage ; and they did not 
like you, as a rule. 

Oh, but that day at the Sainte Chapelle I felt 
the appeal of your way of thinking and feeling; 
I felt how beautiful it might be to live out of the 
world of ambition and struggle, to let it go by, 
with all its hurry and dust, and to think only of 
ideas and lovely things, to feel beaut)- and try 
to express it and let the rest go. It almost 
seemed — it did seem possible — with you. 
For I know that is what you live for; I know 
you have a big way of looking at things. There 
is nothing petty about you. I can’t tell you 
what a feeling it gave me, that we might live in 
that way together. It was like looking at a 
wonderful sunset — gold islands in a green sea 

— and dreaming of sailing into that sea of light. 

Life could be so beautiful. Anne. 

Paris, October 11 . 

Dear Harold: Just a line to tell you not to 
try to meet the boat. You would have hours 
on the dock, and I shall have to wrestle through 
the customs. I'll telephone you as soon as 
we reach the house. I don’t want to see you 
first where I can't talk to you. In haste, 

. Anne. 

//. Mallock’s Side of It 

The telephone call came as Mallock was fin¬ 
ishing a frugal and nervous dinner at his club. 
He had dined alone, brusquely declining an invi¬ 
tation to join three acquaintances at a neigh¬ 
boring table. One of these men was the editor 
of an important magazine that had just accepted 
Mallock’s new novel, "The Garment of Re¬ 
pentance,” for serial publication, at a handsome 
figure. 

The editor raised his eyebrows at Mallock’s 
unsocial manner. "Queer fellow! Wonder if 
he didn't like my letter?” he reflected. 


That letter had complimented the "Story of 
Octavia, ” which had appeared with success in the 
current number of the magazine, and which, for¬ 
warded in advance sheets by Mallock, had made 
the row with Anne. But to-night Mallock cer¬ 
tainly did not wear the aspect of success — 
though he had now emerged from the category 
of "promising younger authors,” though his last 
novel, " I he Green Bay Tree,” was being drama¬ 
tized, and he had in the pocket of his slightly 
out-of-date evening coat a flattering offer from 
a most important publisher. On the contrary, 
his handsome face was overcast with gloom. He 
was frightfully nervous, and he hated being 
nervous. He both dreaded and longed for the 
interview with Anne, and could think of 
nothing until it was over. 

Anne’s voice over the telephone sounded full 
and vigorous as ever, though slightly con¬ 
strained. She said she was tired, that they had 
had a rough trip, her mother was ill and had 
gone to bed, but she would be glad to see him as 
soon as possible. He abandoned his dessert, 
called a cab, and drove around at once. 

The house that the Armitages had taken for 
the winter was in the East Seventies, their own 
house, an old brownstone farther downtown, 
being let for a year. This new house, Mallock 
found, was modern and very small. He w'as 
interested in it — in spite of his preoccupation 
— because of Anne’s suggestion that they might 
keep it on after their marriage, as Mrs. Armi- 
tage meant to live abroad. Mallock had caught 
his breath w'hen Anne mentioned the rental — 
four thousand dollars for the season. Of course 
it was furnished, and they might get it cheaper 
on a long lease. 

It was then that Mallock had discovered 
Anne’s quaint idea that it was impossible to 
live west of Fifth Avenue. The idea had 
amazed him at first — along with the rest of 
Anne’s elaborate social code, which included so 
many “taboos.” Later it had seemed more 
serious, when he thought about the fact that 
Anne was rich and he w r as poor, and that he 
w’ould prefer their household to be on a scale 
that he personally could support. However, 
that, and all Anne’s complex social affiliations, 
though they w'ere desagremenls, were nothing 
in comparison with the wonder of Anne herself 
and that she should care for him. Did she 
care? 

While he waited a few eternal moments for 
her, Mallock w'alked about the tiny drawing¬ 
room. He could not help reflecting irrelevantly 
that if he sold a serial each year he could 
barely pay the rent of this roof-tree for the 
winter — for of course Anne wouldn’t w r ant to 
stay under it in the summer. He shivered 
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slightly, and paced the room feverishly from 
end to end. 

Then he heard Anne coming down the stairs. 
She moved with her usual impetuosity. It 
sounded as if she were running silkenly to meet 
him. His heart beat fast, his face lit up. She 
flashed into the room and came straight into his 
arms. He had not known how she would meet 
him; he had not expected this. His head swam. 
She kissed him and dung to him, hid her face 
on his shoulder for a moment, and when she 
looked up again her eyes were wet with tears. 

“Anne!” he cried. "Anne!'' 

She was strong and beautiful, her face full of 
vitality and energy, her mouth wilful, her eyes 
black and intense. These eyes, through their 
tears, searched Mallock’s face intently, eagerly. 

"Well, Harold?" she said faintly, breathlessly. 

.Mallock made a quick, desperate effort to 
guess what she was demanding of him. But he 
could not think. She was very beautiful, with 
those tears. He tightened his clasp of her. 

“Anne — at last!” he said. “Oh, Anne!" 

She was quiet, leaning against him. Mallock 
held her close. His lips touched her black, 
shining hair. And, holding her so, he felt she 
was waiting for something, he knew not what. 
And aioment by moment he felt her, as it were, 
slipping away from him. He felt with terror 
a distance widening between them. Then she 
trembled. She was crying. 

“You hurl me so!” she cried passionately. 

“Hurt you?” stammered .Mallock. 

“Oh. you know you did - ” 

“You must have known that I did not mean 
to hurt you.” 

She had drawn away from him, drying her 
tears with quick, impatient dashes. Her eye¬ 
lids were reddened now, her chin trembling. 

" But how could you not have known that it 
would hurt me? How could you not have fellit?” 

" I don’t think you ought to feel it as you do,” 
said Mallock tremulously, very conscious that 
he was absurd. 

“ But I do feel it!” 

“Can’t you wait, Anne? Let us talk it over 
calmly; but not just now, not the first moment 
I see you.” 

“But I can't help it. It means so much to 
me; it makes me so unhappy. How can you 
put it right — how can you?” 

They were still standing nervously facing each 
other. Mallock s pallor, flecked with uneasy 
patches, his bitten lower lip, showed how she 
had struck home to him. while he still strove for 
calmness and appeared cool. 

“ Perhaps I cannot,” he said, “if you will not 
hear me.” 

“Of course I will hear you! For what else 


am I waiting, hoping? But what can you 

say?” 

“You’ve judged me already, then? I’m a 
criminal in your eves.” 

To the intense bitterness of his tone Anne 
flashed back her answer. 

“Can't you see what hurts so terribly is that 
you couldn’t have done it if you had cared for 
me really? And, more than that, — more even 
than that, — you couldn’t have done it if you 
had been as good, as fine, as I thought you.” 

Her voice broke. She turned away and 
dropped into a low chair before the unlit fire. 
Mallock, immobile, looked at her graceful figure 
in its long black satin dress, at the black coils on 
her bowed head, the line of her averted cheek. 
His face for the moment expressed only indif¬ 
ference and hardness - the armor that his ex¬ 
cessively sensitive amour-propre instinctively 
seized upon against attack. 

There was a long silence. At last Anne shiv¬ 
ered and moved. She rang the bell at the side 
of the fireplace, and gave some orders to the 
butler in a colorless voice. 

“ Light the fire, Peter. And ask my maid for 
those Russian cigarettes I got in Paris.” 

There was silence until the fire blazed up and 
the cigarettes were brought. 

“Will you have something to drink?” Anne 
asked, turning to Mallock, who still stood. 

“No. thank you.” 

The butler went out. dropping the curtains 
behind him. Anne opened the big box of cigar¬ 
ettes and held it out to Mallock. 

“Your favorite kind — I got them for you,” 
she murmured. 

“Thank you,” he said ironically; “I don’t 
think I want to smoke just now.” He came 
toward her. “Perhaps I'd better go now? 
You must be very tired.” 

She glanced up quickly. 

“No, I am not tired. Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you. If you think I am not suffi¬ 
ciently grilled, another turn or two I suppose 
would finish me.” 

Anne’s head drooped again. 

“ Do sit down,” she said. 

Mallock took a chair at a little distance, and 
looked stonily at the leaping flames. The si¬ 
lence finally became ridiculous, and he broke it. 

“Have you ever read Lewes’ biography of 
Goethe?” he asked. 

“No,".said Anne. 

“Well, he gives a rather interesting account 
of the ‘W’erther’ incident. Probably you've 
read 'The Sorrows of Werther’?” 

“ I suppose I have.” 

"Goethe never wrote anything that wasn’t 
suggested, in one way or another, by his own 
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experience. The story of Werther was an 
adaptation of a love affair of his — not a photo¬ 
graphic or phonographic reproduction, mind, 
hut a fantasy embroidered on a theme taken 
from his own life. The girl was a real girl, and 
she and the man she married were intimate 
friends of Goethe’s. When the story came out, 
they quarreled with him.” 

"I don’t blame them,” said Anne. 

"They found fault, as people usually do, first 
because the story was like them, and second 
because it was unlike. They abused Goethe 


for using a theme that suggested their relations 
and for introducing some variations on it.” 

“They were his friends,” said Anne. 

“Goethe wrote to them,” resumed Mallock 
“ I don’t recall the exact words, but something 
to the effect that they would forgive him when 
they had had time to think it over. Also, I 
believe he said that in a hundred years his story 
would be famous, but otherwise they would be 
forgotten.” 

“Horrible prig!” cried Anne. "I never 
knew he was such an egotist.” 
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"1 haven’t done him justice, I'm aware. 
There was a good deal of sense in his letter. 
They were afterward reconciled to him. And 
it’s true about ‘ Werther’; it’s still famous, and 
no one would ever think of Charlotte if it 
weren’t for the story.” 

“Do you think that’s any consolation to 
Charlotte for the unkindness of her friend? 
Besides, I larold, really —you are not Goethe.” 

“That’s true, if rather obvious,” he said, 
reddening slightly. “ But then, neither was 
Goethe at that time — I mean, he was not then 
world-famous. ‘Werther’ made him so.” 

“And do you really think,” said Anne, after a 
slight pause, “ that all the fame Goethe got from 
that story made any difference — that is, justi¬ 
fied him at all in causing pain to those two 
people who were his friends?” 

“You seemed to think it made a difference 
when you remarked a few moments ago that 1 
was not Goethe,” observed Matlock. 

“Well, I do not think it makes any difference! 
If a thing is wrong for one person it is wrong for 
another. And it is certainly wrong to betray 
the confidence of a friend!” 

Another pause. 

" People are so horribly personal about it,” 
said Mallock. "It seems to me the intelligent 
ones ought to be able to look at themselves ob¬ 
jectively — or, at least, to allow the artist that 
privilege, even if he happens to be their friend. 

I don’t understand that excessive reticence, 
that sense of the sacredness of one’s little per¬ 
sonality. Of course, Charlotte wasn’t in love 
with Goethe; but, if she had been, it seems to 
me she ought to have been glad to contribute to 
his career, his fame, by offering her insignificant 
individuality as a model, if he wanted it.” 

Anne's black eyes opened wide, and her gaze 
fastened intently on Matlock’s face. 

“The question is not new,” he went on som¬ 
berly. “ I imagine every artist who tries to 
picture life has had to meet it at some time. 
The great trouble is that the artist has nothing 
but life to get his material from; he cannot 
evolve it out of his inner consciousness, as the 
German scientist did the camel.” 

"That does not mean that he needs to get it 
from his intimate friends,” said Anne sharply. 

"Oh, your idea, then, is that he ought to get 
it only from strangers? I can’t see why it’s 
any more wrong to take a suggestion from a 
friend than from a person you don’t know. 
Just where would you draw the line? Say 
you had dined twice with a family, would that 
prevent you from noting their characteristics 
and possibly later reproducing them in another 
environment?” 

I should think it might! Do you carry a 


note-book in your sleeve when you go out to 
dine?” 

" I never carry a note-book — don’t need to. 
But I carry a sort of sensitized film in my brain, 
and it takes pictures — I can’t prevent its doing 
so. I don’t reproduce those pictures literally, any 
more than a painter reproduces literally what he 
sees. 1 generalize, select, compose. Am I wrong?” 

“ I don’t know.” said Anne, laughing un¬ 
steadily. “ But I did not know that I was mar¬ 
rying a camera.” 

This time the silence was thunderous. 

“ It’s not too late,” stammered Mallock. 

“No,” whispered Anne. 

Then, without warning, she began weeping 
again. 

“Oh, you oughtn’t to do it,” she sobbed. 
“What does a story or two matter, in compari¬ 
son to—hurting some one very much? And 
you —yon have hurt we. To think you look 
on me so coldly — just as — ‘material'! That 
you could analyze coldly and put into print my 
feelings about another man! Can’t you see what 
you have done? You have struck at my idea of 
you. I thought you would never do anything 
wrong. You seemed so high-minded. I couldn't 
think you would be so terribly careless about 
hurting a person — any one. And it is we you 
choose to hurt. 1 thought you — loved me!” 

“I do love you,” said Mallock darkly. 

He sat with folded arms, staring at the fire, 
aware that his defense had been lame, that 
Anne’s emotion had carried the day against 
his attempt at reasoning. There was plenty of 
emotion within him, but it would not come to 
his aid. It was as if Anne’s reproaches, her 
tears, had frozen him. 

Anne sobbed. 

“ I thought, when we talked in Paris and other 
places,” said Mallock coldly, “that you under¬ 
stood how I went to work, the conditions under 
which I work. You seemed to. I remember 
you were very sympathetic when I told you 
about the Wilsons — their quarreling with me 
because they said I put them into ‘The Green 
Bay Tree.’ You seemed to realize just how 
absurd they were to object because I used their 
types. Why, there are thousands of people in 
the world like the Wilsons! There’s nothing 
remarkable about them. And that’s precisely 
why they interested me — because they were 
types and I could generalize them. Well, the 
Wilsons not only took my picture to them¬ 
selves, but chose to be insulted by it — surely 
unreasonable! 1 remember you thought so.” 

“I didn’t know their side of it,” said Anne, 
trying to equal his apparent coldness, and sur¬ 
passing it. “Of course I took your point of 
view.” 
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"You think perhaps I misrepresented the 
facts?” 

"Not consciously.” 

“Oh.” 

" But I do think your way of looking at things 
and people is rather — oblique.” 

“That is to say, my way of looking differs 
from yours.” 

"I'm afraid it does — and from most other 
people's.” 

“Then it must, of course, be wrong.” 

“Well, I can’t feel that / am wrong or that 
the majority of people are.” 

“The deuce of it is — 1 feel we may both be 
right,” said Mallock. 

“That’s impossible!” 

“Oh, Anne — how fine that is — that impos¬ 
sible!” 

Mallock rose and held out his hand. 

“ But I suppose you won’t care to go on 
with this to-night?” 

Anne disregarded it. 

“ I prefer to have it out now,” she said. 

“ Forgive me if 1 point out to you that it’s 
about midnight and that you look very tired. 
I shall consider myself remanded to jail and 
shall await your summons to-morrow. Or, if it 
will facilitate matters, I can plead guilty now. 
and you may impose sentence.” 

“ I don’t wish to have you plead guilty unless 
you feel so.” 

“Then good-by. A telephone message at 
the club any time to-morrow will reach me.” 

Anne in silence bent down over the fire. And 
thus these lovers parted, each to a sleepless 
night. 

III. Additional Correspondence 

University Club, 
Sunday, 6 p.m. 

My dear Anne: Did you telephone me to¬ 
day? I received no message, though I’ve been 
waiting here all day. Please reply by messen¬ 
ger, who will wait. Yours, H. M. 

Sunday, seven o’clock. 

Dear Harold: Coming in, I find your mes¬ 
senger. No, 1 did not telephone you. I rather 
thought you would come here. Gerald Allison 
came to see me to-day. I did not receive him. 
I am sure he must have read that story, other¬ 
wise I can’t imagine his coming. And you 
haven’t even said you’re sorry! Mother sends 
you her love. A. 

Club, 7.20. 

Yours just rec’d. It’s evident you care so 
much more for G. A.’s feelings than you do for 
mine that I am convinced you have made a mis¬ 


take in thinking you could marry me. I am 
not clear whether we have ever been actually 
engaged, but it seems plain that we are not so 
now. If you wish to see me, 1 wait your 
message. H. M. 

P. S. Please thank your mother for her kind 
word to me, and give her my love. 

P. P. S. Even if I did not say that I was sorry 
for having hurt you, you should know that I am. 

Monday morning. 

Dear Harold: I received your note last 
night, and this morning the inclosed letter, 
which I shall not answer, because I can’t with¬ 
out being disloyal to you. lie must think what 
he must. Anne. 

INCLOSURE 

City Ci.ub, Sunday. 

Dear Anne Armitage: Kind friend has called 
my attention to clever story by Mallock in 
highbrow magazine. Kind of thing friends 
will do. Friend was on the yacht and is cross 
about it, you know. Says man in story is meant 
for me —girl obviously you. Girl very charm¬ 
ing, man all kinds of a cad. Suppose you told 
Mallock all about it quite all right. No 
secret — everybody knows I was off my head 
about you — am still. Never mind. Quite 
right to prefer Mallock much cleverer fellow. 
But don’t like you to think I was a cad. Really 
never behaved that w'ay, you know, about other 
woman. Couldn’t. Don’t see how you got the 
impression. Very sorry you wouldn’t see me 
this afternoon. Very, very sorry you think 
badly of me. Wish I could explain. 

Yours always, G. A. 

Monday, 5 p.m. 

Dear Anne: After I had had the pleasure of 
reading your note and inclosure this morning, 

I telephoned to the City Club and left a message 
for Allison. Later he called me up and asked 
me to lunch. I’ve just left him. 1 enjoyed the 
meeting, though I didn’t expect to. He’s a 
most frank, agreeable fellow — charming man¬ 
ners; I quite see why you object to mine. Cer¬ 
tainly he is infinitely more attractive than 1 am, 
and I quite understand now how you felt about 
that-story of mine. 

Naturally, however, not knowing him, I — 
oh, well, there’s no use going over that. You 
w'on’t understand. The queer thing is that be 
did. Of course I explained to him that I hadn’t 
in the least meant to libel him; that, starting 
from a situation that is, after all, common 
enough. I’d merely imagined the characters and 
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developments; and, of course, that you hadn’t 
anything to do with the picture of the man. 
1 told him how you felt about it, and why you 
wouldn’t see him. Me seemed a good deal 
moved and pleased. Of course there’s no reason 
now why you shouldn’t see him. 1 — oh, Anne, 
1 see how much more your kind he is than I am, 
how much more he is what you like. I see how 
difficult I must be for you. A man like that 
could help you in the kind of life you like, while 
I should only, I fear, hold you back. It’s true, 
what you say — I’m not a social being; it’s 
hard for me to live with people. 1 know I’m 
always stepping on them. I don’t know why 
you ever imagined you cared for me. But your 
caring, your interest in mv work — I feel some¬ 
how now that they were all imaginary. I feel 
yon feel it. I believe you really dislike me. We 
are so different; and I know only too well, with¬ 
out your pointing it out, that I’m not lovable. 

Dear, dear Anne, if it has been a mistake, tell 
me as soon as possible. 1 couldn't blame you 
even now for preferring Allison. H. 


City Club, Monday. 

Dear Anne: Just lunched with Mallock — 
talked about you. All right. Awfully glad that 
chap in the story wasn’t meant for me. Awfully 
nice of Mallock to come out straight about it. 
Fine fellow—splendid character. No end of 
brains, too—bound to be famous. Of course 
it’s plain enough why he gets you — you always 
went in for intellect. No use for fellows like me, 
just muddling along, doing nothing much. 
Like Mallock immensely, and do honestly wish 
you j'oy. Me seemed hipped, too — quite cut up. 

Said he wished story was in h-, but d- 

if he’d tell you so. Suppose you’ve been having 
bit of a tiff. 

You know, Anne, you’ve got a nasty tem¬ 
per. Awfully set in your ideas. High ideals, 
too. All seem to go together, somehow. Better 
ease down a bit. Other fellow might be right, 
after all, you know. 

Dear Anne, I’m off Saturday to Algeria. 

Sha’n’t be at your wedding 1 . God bless you- 

G. 
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IV. IVbal Always Happens 

Mallock, moping by himself after having 
sent his letter, was called to the telephone and 
heard Anne’s voice, imperious and rather irate. 

“ 1 wish to know if you are ever coming to see 
me again,” she said. 

“ I’ve been waiting for permission,” Mallock 
replied quickly. 

" I should thin k you might have come without. 
You’re very formal. I suppose it’s pride.” 

‘‘Certainly not; I have no pride, nor self- 
respect, either.” 

‘‘Really? Will you come to dinner?” 

‘‘ 1 shall come immediately. Good-by.” 

He found Anne waiting in the drawing-room. 
She was wearing a black dress and a big black 
hat, and had dropped her gray furs on a chair. 
She was as full of color as the sparkling autumn 
day outside. 

“ I’ve been walking with Gerald.” she said. 

“Yes?” Mallock did not pretend to smile. 
He shook her warm hand with icy fingers. His 
eyes showed the strain of sleeplessness and 
trouble. 

“He sails Saturday for Algeria. Will you 
have a cup of tea?” 

“Thank you! If you please, Anne.” 

Mallock drew a deep breath and sat down 
near her, looking a little more cheerful. 

"Are you sure he’s going?” he inquired. 

"Oh, yes. Why? I thought you liked him.” 

“I do. That’s one reason 1 want him to go. 
And you like him — that’s another. I have 
enough to fight against without increasing the 
odds.” 

“You have? What, for instance?” 

"Myself,” said Mallock gloomily. “1 feel 
that I’ve wasted 
my life.” 

“ How so?” 

“ I wish I had 
gone in for adven¬ 
ture, like Allison. 

To live life, rather 
than write about it 
— that’s the thing! 

And he seemed to 
think it all so 
matter-of-fact. 

Why, his experi¬ 
ences down in 
Venezuela, anti the 
life he describes 
down there on 
Trinidad — bully! 

Oh, life is so 
much better than 
anything we fools 


of writers can write about it — it makes me 
hate myself. And you despise me, too— I’ve 
a mind never to write another line. ' 

He drank his tea desperately, and bent over 
to put his cup on the table. Anne laid her 
hand on his. 

" Don’t be silly! What’s this on your cuff — 
something scribbled in pencil. ‘Concession in 
V— Rubber Plantat—’?” 

“Oh,” Mallock said hastily and in some em¬ 
barrassment. "Just a note or two — those 
stories Allison told were such ripping ma¬ 
terial. Sorry! I’ll go back and dress before 
dinner.” 

“Oh, Harold! And in the same breath you 
turn your back on art!” Anne laughed. 

"Yes, hang it; but I’m serious, all the same. 
Sometimes I feel we’re all idiots — people like 
me. We only write because we aren't able to 
live, I suppose. As some artist chap says, all 
art is the product of weakened vitality-” 

"Well,” said Anne softly, “perhaps the pearl 
is a sign of the weakened vitality of the oyster. 
All the same, 1 prefer pearls to perfectly healthy 
oysters.” 

“Do you, Anne? Are you sure you do?” 

“Of course I do—regarding you as a 
pearl." 

"Oh, don’t joke, Anne! It’s serious! I — 
brought you something the other night, but I 
didn’t dare offer it.” 

Mallock laid in her lap a little vellum box. 
In it was a ring with a blue pearl set in 
enamel. 

“Why — you remembered I like blue pearls!” 
she cried. 

“ Yes Look here, Anne — I bought it with 
themonev from the ‘Story of Octavia.’ I got it 

before you wrote 
me from Paris.” 

Anne looked at 
the ring for some 
moments in si¬ 
lence. Then she 
looked musingly 
at Mallock. In 
her eyes, deep 
down, there was 
the sparkle of 
mirth, and deeper 
still a tender pity. 

“ You need me,” 
she said pensively 
and positively. 

And she put the 
ring with the blue 
pearl on the third 
finger of her left 
hand. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


I N the last twelve or fifteen months the 
Jewish and Italian sections of New York 
have had a new experience. For many 
years the objects of interest to the slurn- 
mer, the settlement worker, the charity 
visitor, and the political reformer, they have 
finally been invaded by the cold-blooded scien¬ 
tist. A small army of serious, scholarly-looking 
young men have entered the homes of the tene¬ 
ment dwellers, interested, not primarily in their 
living conditions and their social and moral 
elevation, but in the shape of their skulls. 

This is an important matter, not only for the 
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people chiefly concerned, but for the nation. 
It bears weightily upon the whole problem of 
racial assimilation. Our immigrant peoples, 
especially the Jews and I talians, have long been 
looked upon as “problems." We have sup¬ 
posed them to retain tenaciously their physical 
and mental characteristics, and therefore to be 
unfitted for ultimate absorption in the coming 
American race. “You may educate them,” 
we have been told; “you may teach them Eng¬ 
lish, send them to the public schools, even give 
them the ballot. But can you undermine the 
inheritance of centuries? Can you change 
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the shape of a man's skull?" In answer to this 
latter question, which probably underlies all 
the others, about thirty thousand New York 
immigrants, in the last twelve months, have 
graciously subjected their heads to scientific 
examination. 

Head Form Always Regarded as the One 
Permanent Characteristic of Race 

By boldly accepting this challenge, our alien 
peoples have submitted themselves to a funda¬ 
mental physical test. Nearly all of our phy¬ 
sical characteristics — pigmentation, stature, 
physiognomy — are admittedly very largely 
influenced by environment. But, while the 
larger part of the human frame has seemed to 
be so plastic, the plaything of external circum¬ 
stances, at least one character apparently has 
refused to yield. According to leading scien¬ 
tists, the shape of our skulls is the one thing that 
does not change. We may be tall when our 
parents are short, ugly w'hen they are beauti¬ 
ful; but, whatever the shape of their heads has 
been, that likewise shall be our own. If both 
our father and mother are round-headed He¬ 
brews, we shall be round-headed too; if they are 
both long-headed Sicilians, that character will 


similarly be handed down to us. Of course, if 
our parents have heads of different shapes, we 
may inherit from one or the other, or form an 
intermediate type, in accordance with the well- 
known laws of heredity; but that fact only 
forces home the point at issue — that the shape 
of our heads is not influenced by environment, 
but is our inheritance. Actual observation has 
apparently proved the uniformity of this law. 
Thus, a few years ago a well-known anthro¬ 
pologist examined the heads of 48 infants in 
Rouen, and found that 41 had identically the 
same formation as their parents. The natives 
of the Caucasus region have been round-headed 
from time immemorial. For the last two cen¬ 
turies, how'ever, there have been large colonies 
of Germans living among them, who still retain 
the long-headed skulls of their ancestors. In 
the same environment tribes of long-headed 
Kurds have also lived for many generations, 
their skulls showing no sign of taking on the 
rounded character of those of the natives. 

According to the modern view of heredity, 
the characteristics that children inherit from 
their parents are innate in the microscopic germ 
cell from which they grow. This cell, so tiny 
that only the most powerful microscope can 
bring it to our vision, contains the thousands 
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and millions of characters, physical, psycho¬ 
logical, and moral, that make up our inherit¬ 
ance. Any qualities that we take on after this 
marvelous organism begins to develop into 
a man, whether during gestation or after 
birth, are the products of environment. Until 
recently, scientists regarded the shape of the 
skull as one of the immutable qualities held 
tenaciously in this infinitely tiny cell. In a 
sense, the whole science of ethnology has rested 
upon this fundamental assumption. Leading 
authorities have accepted or rejected certain 
explanations of great historical events in the 
light of this supreme head test. 

It is on the continent of Europe, from which 
most of our immigrants come, that we find 
the greatest diversity in head form. During 
both prehistoric and historic times the races 
of Europe have been in a continual state 
of (lux. The history of this favored continent 
has been one of constant racial innovation; 
race has been superimposed upon race, like 
geological strata; there has been a long suc¬ 
cession of migrations, conquests, crossings, 
recrossings, colonizations, and amalgamations 
38 


The geologic deposits tell us of these prehistoric 
changes; our histories have familiarized us with 
the movements and counter-movements of the 
comparatively recent Goths, Vandals, Lom¬ 
bards, Saracens, I luns, and Mongols. This con¬ 
stant laying of one people upon the remnants of 
the old, the invaders intermarrying with the 
invaded, has made the continent of Europe, 
especially in its central part, something of 
an ethnological hodge-podge. From the racial 
jumble, however, a few facts stand forth clearly. 

Thus, long-headedness is apparently the pre¬ 
vailing characteristic of the races of northern 
Europe — of the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
eastern Russia, central France, and northern 
Germany; and also of the peoples living close to 
the shores of the Mediterranean—Spain, Sar¬ 
dinia, Corsica, Sicily, and southern Italy. But 
when we go into Servia, Austria, Switzerland, 
northern Italy, southern Germany, and south¬ 
ern France, we find an emphatic change in 
head form. For here the people are as dis¬ 
tinctly round-headed as the people of northern 
and southern Europe are long-headed. This fact 
has led some scholars to conclude that in the 
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days when there was no Mediterranean Sea. hut 
when the Desert of Sahara was covered with 
water, a long-headed people extended from 
northern Africa all over Europe — that these 
were the natives, the autochthons, and that the 
round-headed peoples of Central Europe repre¬ 
sent the Asiatic migrations. 

The geologic record apparently sustains this 
view. Judging from the deposited skulls, the 
original inhabitants of southern Italy, Spain, 
and Scandinavia had identically the same head 
form as those of their present-day successors. 
The farther down into the soil we dig, the longer 
are the skulls that we find. This view reverses 
the once popular idea of an “Aryan” migration 
of yellow-haired, blue-eyed, long-headed races 
from Central Asia. According to the modern 
view, these peoples did not come from Asia, but 
arc native to the soil; the real immigrants are 
the round-headed “hordes” that now populate 
Central Europe. In other words, scientists re¬ 
gard the head form as constant from generation 
to generation; and the fact that the skull of 
modern Scandinavia, southern Italy, and Spain 
is essentially the same as that of prehistoric 


man in these regions seems fairly to indicate 
that the prehistoric peoples are the ancestors 
of the present generations. 

Changing Physical Types in Immigration 

In those characteristics avowedly influenced 
by environment, such as stature, the peoples in 
the several parts of Europe differ even more 
markedly. Science clearly recognizes three 
physical types of Europeans, all of them numer¬ 
ously represented among the immigrants to 
this country. After the American Revolution 
up to about 1880, the great majority were of a 
single physical type — what the anthropolo¬ 
gists classify as the Northwestern European. 
The English, the Scots, the Irish, the Ger¬ 
mans. the Scandinavians, who so largely com¬ 
posed this immigration, belonged to this group. 
Whatever may have been their national or 
religious differences, these peoples, from the 
physical standpoint, were brothers. They were 
all long-headed; they had the prevailing blond 
hair, blue eyes, red And white skin, narrow nose, 
thin, delicate lips, tall stature, long legs — all 
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the physical characteristics of that race whose 
manifest destiny, we have been told, it is to civi¬ 
lize mankind. Since 1880, however, our blue¬ 
eyed cousins have not come to our shores in 
the same numbers as heretofore. Instead, as the 
ships have docked at Castle Garden and Ellis 
Island, a variegated assembly of strange forms 
and faces have clambered ashore. The skins 
are no longer fair, but dark, olive, or swarthy; 
the eyes are no longer blue, but black; the hair 
is no longer blond, but dark; the figures are no 
longer tall and striding, but short, squat, and 
sometimes shambling. These are the peoples 
representing the other two European types — 
what the ethnologists call the Central European 
and the Mediterranean; and a fourth type — 
the Jew. The Northern European and Medi¬ 
terranean races seem always to have had a par¬ 
ticular affinity for the plains, but the Central 
European type is found largely in hilly or moun¬ 
tainous country. Its point of dissemination is 
the Alps, and thence it spreads into the hilly 
parts of France and Germany, Auvergne, Sa¬ 
voy, Bavaria, through Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
the Black Forest, into northern Italy, a con¬ 
siderable part of Austria, and the Balkans. 
These Central Europeans have heads that are 
emphatically round; their faces are short and 
broad, with full chins, somewhat heavy noses, 
and complexions tending to swarthiness. Their 
hair is dark, sometimes brown, and their eyes 
are frequently gray. They are of medium 
height, short-legged, and stocky in build. The 
Bohemians, the Magyars, the Slovaks, who are 
found in such large numbers in our coal-mines 
and packing-houses, belong to this Central 
European race. 

The Sicilians: Short, "Block-Haired, and 
Long-Headed 

The third great European type is that which 
is found on the southern shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean and the adjacent islands. These 
people, as already described, have one strong 
similarity to the Northwestern Europeans, in 
that they are long-headed. In the character¬ 
istics that are more susceptible to environment, 
however, they have little resemblance to north¬ 
ern Europeans. They are short of stature—ac¬ 
cording to “Anglo-Saxon” ideals, decidedly 
undersized; they are dark of skin, black-haired, 
and black-eyed. The Sicilians, who comprise 
one fifth of the Italian immigration in this 
country, are excellent representatives of this 
group. Of all the heterogeneous peoples of 
Europe, there is probably none of a more mixed 
origin than they. In the last three thousand 
years, Phenicians, Greeks, Romans, Vandals, 


Saracens, and Normans have made permanent 
settlements upon the island of Sicily, and left 
lasting traces in the present people. And now 
this composite Sicilian race, the outcome of cen¬ 
turies of turmoil, of invasions, conquests, sub¬ 
jections, and massacres, has established colonies 
containing nearly 200,000 people in the tene¬ 
ment districts of New York. 

Masslike {Movement of Jews to the 
United States 

The last great element in present-day immi¬ 
gration is, properly speaking, not European at 
all, but Oriental. The migration of hundreds 
of thousands of eastern European Jews to 
the United States is one of the stupendous 
facts of modern times. It is unquestionably 
the most far-reaching event in the annals of 
Israel since the fall of Jerusalem. Purely from 
the standpoint of numbers, history records 
nothing like it. In the two thousand years that 
this people has been homeless, forcing its pres¬ 
ence upon the unwelcoming nations of Europe, 
it has been subjected to many expulsions, many 
forced migrations; but never have its comings 
and goings resembled the present masslike 
movement to the United States. The expulsion 
of the Jews from England, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward I., is a sorry chapter in their history; yet 
this edict exiled only about 15,000 people, less 
than one tenth the number that landed in New 
York last year. The expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella has been 
tragically described by many historians, but it 
affected only 150,000 souls, less than one 
quarter of the present Jewish population of 
New York. Jerusalem, in its greatest days, con¬ 
tained less than one sixth the number of Jews 
now found in the American metropolis; indeed, 
about one tenth of all the Jews in the world, or 
800,000, live upon Manhattan Island and the 
adjoining territory. In the greater city one 
man in every four is a Jew. 

The “Jewish Nose ” Not Characteristic 
of Jews 

In their physical characteristics the Hebrews 
present many surprises. In the popular mind 
there is a clearly defined Jewish type — black¬ 
haired, black-eyed, thick-lipped, swarthy-com- 
plexioned, hook-nosed, short-statured,somewhat 
narrow-chested and bent. The caricatur¬ 
ist and the low comedian know this figure 
well, but to the anthropologist it seems to be 
scarcely more distinct than is the stage Irish¬ 
man of a generation ago. Nearly anybody can 
tell a Jew on sight, and yet, it is very difficult to 
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define the typical Jewish characteristics. The 
things that we have been taught to regard as 
almost exclusively Jewish appear, when sub¬ 
jected to close analysis, not to be necessarily 
peculiar to this race. No feature is quite 
so dear to the caricaturist as the so-called 
Jewish nose; and yet the anthropologist tells 
us that this is not distinctively a Jewish char¬ 
acteristic at all. 

Dr. Maurice Fishberg, a high authority, re¬ 
cently conducted a scientific investigation into 
the physical characteristics of the Jewish popu¬ 
lation of New York. Among other things, he 
found, by actual scientific measurement, that 
nearly sixty per cent of both Jews and Jewesses 
had that finely shaped straight nose that is com¬ 
monly found in Greek sculpture. The remain¬ 
ing forty per cent had noses as variously shaped 
as those of Christians. Only twelve per cent, 
had the well-defined beaks that the comic papers 
attribute to the entire race, almost thirteen 
per cent were retrousse, and about fourteen 
per cent were flat or broad. 

New York Jews Largely ‘Blond, Blue-Eyed, 
and Straight-Nosed 

In other physical characters, Dr. Fishberg 
likewise found that the Jews were not living up 
to their traditions. We usually think of Jewish 
hair as black, — the “ raven locks” of the Bible, 
— in spite of the fact that the artist always 
paints Mary Magdalene with wavy yellow hair, 
and Christ frequently as light- or brown-haired. 
Similarly, blond Madonnas are probably more 
numerous than raven-black ones, and the Jew 
of Rembrandt is morefrequently light than dark. 
Dr. Fishberg found that the artist had drawn 
true; for New York City is filled with blue¬ 
eyed, yellow-haired, straight-nosed, pink- 
and-white-complexioned Hebrews. Fie found, 
indeed, that everywhere the Jews had approxi¬ 
mated the physical type of the people among 
whom they lived — the Galician Jews resem¬ 
bled native Galicians, the Polish Jews native 
Poles, the Rumanian Jews native Rumanians; 
that the famous Jewish purity of stock, going 
back four thousand years, was a myth; and 
that, in the words of Renan, “Judaism is a re¬ 
ligion, not an ethnological fact.” Dr. Fishberg 
attributes these changes to intermarriage with 
Christians; and, indeed, such intermarriages have 
taken place on a large scale in the past, and are 
taking place now. 

7he Jewish Type Always Short in Stature 

In spite of all this, there appear to be certain 
characteristics that may be regarded as dis¬ 


tinctive of the Jewish race. All over the world, 
the Jews tend to shortness of stature. This 
tendency is clearly inborn, in that the Jews are 
everywhere shorter than the Christian popu¬ 
lation; it is largely influenced by environment, 
in that there is no uniformity of size. In other 
words, the Jewish stature varies everywhere in 
accordance with economic conditions, and yet, 
strangely enough, never quite reaches the height 
of other populations living in precisely the 
same sorroundings. In London, for example, 
the prosperous West End Jew is taller than the 
denizens of the East End ghetto; but he is 
about three inches shorter than his Christian 
neighbor in the West End. That environment 
is the important factor is shown by the way in 
which stature varies automatically with occupa¬ 
tion. Statistical studies show that the shortest 
Jews are tailors, cobblers, and factory workers, 
while carpenters and house-painters are some¬ 
what taller, and merchants and clerks are 
taller still. The narrow chest and the bent 
shoulders also seem to be typically Jewish — 
another penalty exacted by nature from the un¬ 
sanitary and crowded conditions in which these 
people have lived for centuries. In spite of 
their apparently poor physique, however, the 
Jews evince a marvelous vitality. The tene¬ 
ment sections in New York with the lowest 
death rate are those that have the largest Jewish 
population, and the Jews seem, to a considerable 
degree, to be insusceptible to tuberculosis. In 
these facts some scientists see another illus¬ 
tration of the great law of natural selection; it 
is their theory that, in the face of ages of perse¬ 
cution and confinement within ghettos, the 
struggle for existence among the Jews has been 
so terrible that the weaker strains have been 
eliminated, leaving only the most efficient to 
perpetuate their kind. 

Twenty-five Million Immigrants in 
Ninety Years 

For the last fifty years, Americans of the 
original pre-Revolutionary stock have witnessed, 
with more or less mixed feelings, the ever- 
swelling inroads of these European “hordes.” 
Since 1820, when the United States first began 
to compile immigration statistics, about 25,- 
000,000 immigrants have landed in this coun¬ 
try — a number larger than the entire popu¬ 
lation of Spain to-day. If we should take the 
people in Norway and Sweden and dump them 
into the United States, we should have just 
about the same number — nearly 8,000,000 — 
that have found their way here in the last seven 
years. The success of the American Republic 
clearly depends upon the extent to which these 
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heterogeneous elements can be assimilated. In 
considering this question we must guard our¬ 
selves against taking too narrow a view. When 
the average native-born American of “Anglo- 
Saxon” descent discusses the assimilation of the 
immigrant, he usually has in mind the possi¬ 
bility of transforming him into something like 
himself. The resultant perspective is that of a 
homogeneous people reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, speaking the language of the 
pioneer settlers, adopting all their political and 
social ideals, and even resembling them in face 
and figure. The basic absurdity of this con¬ 
ception is the assumption that the “Anglo- 
Saxon” descendants of the colonists are exact 
reproductions of their forefathers. What we 
should look for, of course, is a new type, a 
mixture of our old-world inheritance and 
our new-world environment — a type to which 
not only our recent immigrants but we our¬ 
selves are converging. 


It was with the desire to illuminate this ques¬ 
tion that the Immigration Commission re¬ 
quested Franz Boas, professor of anthropology 
at Columbia University and one of the world’s 
leading scientists, to make a detailed study of 
the physical characteristics of New York immi¬ 
grants. Professor Boas proceeded to learn, by 
strictly scientific methods, whether the immi¬ 
grants’ children retained their parents’ charac¬ 
teristics, or whether existence on American soil 
tended to produce changes. It might safely be 
assumed that, if the physical frame is suscepti¬ 
ble to environmental changes, the mental and 
moral make-up will be still more adaptable. It 
is manifestly easier to adopt another people’s 
language, customs, political and social ideals, 
even their religion, than it is to acquire their 
stature, the color of their hair, and the shape of 
their skulls. 

Professor Boas found in the variegated popu¬ 
lation of New York City an especially fruitful 
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field of operation His purpose was to study 
the changes wrought by the New York environ¬ 
ment, or, more strictly, the congested East Side 
environment, upon the three great European 
types — the Northern European, the Central 
European, and the Mediterranean — and also 
upon the Jews. For his Northern European 
type he selected the Scots, for his Central 
European type the Bohemians, and for the 
Mediterranean type the Neapolitans and the 
Sicilians. And, because Sicilian and Jewish 
immigration seems to present the greatest social 
problems. Professor Boas devoted the larger 
part of his time to these peoples. 

American-Born Jews Better Physical Types 
Than Those Horn in Europe 

He made his first studies among the children 
of the High School of Commerce, the De Witt 
Clinton High School, and the New York City 
College— the attendance at all of these institu¬ 
tions being largely Jewish. He virtually 
confined his investigations to Jewish children 
fourteen years old, dividing them into two 
classes, those born in this country and those 
born abroad. He soon found marked differences 
in these two classes. The American-born He¬ 
brews, as a rule, were taller, heavier, fuller- 
chested, and in much better physical condition 
than those born in Europe. Likewise the 
American-born Hebrews were uniformly more 
advanced in school than those born in Europe. 
Their mental development seemed to be two or 
three years ahead of that of their Russian-born 
compatriots. Whether this fact indicated any 
mental superiority in the native-born was not 
clear, inasmuch as the comparative unfamiliarity 
of those of foreign birth with the English lan¬ 
guage might largely explain their backwardness 
in school. Other investigators, however, notably 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, physical director of the 
New York public schools, had observed the 
superiority of American-born children over 
those born in Europe. Professor Boas’ investi¬ 
gations brought out the interesting fact that the 
child who is precocious mentally is also preco¬ 
cious physically. Thus the popular impression 
that the bright child is likely to be physically 
defective—that “his brain grows at the ex¬ 
pense of his body” — is apparently a delusion; 
the child who is mentally advanced is also ad¬ 
vanced physically. 

Professor Boas’ experience as an anthropolo¬ 
gist led him to expect an improved stature and 
physique in American-born Hebrews; but other 
facts soon developed, the existence of which he 
had not hitherto suspected. For there seemed to 
be indications of a slight change in head form. 


As described above, the heads of eastern Euro¬ 
pean Jews are emphatically round. Professor 
Boas, in his preliminary study, was amazed to 
find indications tending to show that the heads 
of their children were slightly lengthening. The 
heads of native Sicilians, on the other hand, are 
extremely long; but Professor Boas found indi¬ 
cations that the heads of their children who 
were born in New York were becoming shorter. 
Here, undeniably, were changes that science 
could not readily explain; here were signs that 
pointed to a radical change in type. 

The Cephalic Index 

In speaking of long-headed and short-headed 
peoples, we have in mind simply the ratio be¬ 
tween the length and breadth of the skull. The 
length is, roughly, the distance from the space 
between the eyes and the back of the head; the 
breadth, roughly, the longest distance measured 
just above the ears. Taking the head in profile 
will commonly tell us whether it is long or short; 
looking down at it from the top — a bird’s-eye 
view — whether it is wide or narrow. The sci¬ 
entific term used for the classification of skulls is 
the " cephalicindex,” by which is meant the ratio 
between the length and width. If we represent 
this length by 100, then the figure which,'in 
terms of the length, represents the width is the 
cephalic index. If a head is three quarters as 
wide as it is long it will have a cephalic index of 
75; one nine tenths as wide as it is long will have 
a cephalic index of go. Thus it is clear that as 
the cephalic index approaches 100 the roundness 
of the head increases, and as it departs from 100 
its length will increase. The figure 100 would 
represent a completely round head, one as broad 
as it is long; if the cephalicindexwere 105 or 110, 
we should have the anomaly, that sometimes 
actually happens, of a head broader than it is 
long. Scientists regard a cephalic index below 
75 as representing a long head, and one of 75 or 
above as a short one. 

Professor Boas now saw signs that the cepha¬ 
lic index of the Jews was decreasing — that the 
heads were getting longer; and that the cepha¬ 
lic index of the Sicilians was increasing — that 
the heads were getting shorter. This discovery 
was so startling that the most explicit evidence 
would be required to prove it. In order to 
eliminate all elements of doubt, Professor Boas 
now decided to make direct comparisons of 
children with their parents, to see whether the 
descendants of round-headed Hebre.ws remained 
round and the descendants of long-headed Sici¬ 
lians remained long. He organized a corps of 
assistants, nearly all of them graduate students 
in his courses at Columbia, and sent them 
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forth, armed with the proper instruments, to 
measure whole families of immigrants. These 
men spent more than a year in the lower East 
Side and in “ Little Italy.” Their program was to 
measure first the heads of the father and mother, 
then thoseof their children. It was necessary, of 
course, to protect themselves against mistakes 
due to admixture with other races. The inves¬ 
tigators, therefore, measured only families of 
pure Hebrew or Sicilian blood. The only other 
possible source of error was that the children 
whose heads were measured might not really be 
the descendants of their reputed parents — that 
they might be illegitimate; but this danger, 
never very serious, was satisfactorily guarded 
against. 

Jews Growing Longer-Headed; Sicilians 
Growing Shorter-Headed 

The examination clearly showed that in the 
second generation the heads of both Hebrews 
and Sicilians differed perceptibly from those of 


their parents. The heads of the young East 
European Jews were considerably narrower 
than those of their fathers and mothers. Among 
the Sicilians, the change took place in precisely 
the opposite direction; the heads of children of 
long-headed parents showed a perceptible short¬ 
ening. Professor Boas has collected a large 
mass of statistics on this subject, but they are 
too complex to quote here. They show, in 
brief, that, whereas the cephalic index of the 
East European Jews averages 84, the cephalic 
index of their descendants in New York is 81. 
For native Sicilians the proportion of the 
breadth of the skull to its length is represented 
by 78, whereas in New York it is represented by 
80. The fact that the Jews are getting long¬ 
headed and the Sicilians short-headed is not 
quite so remarkable as that the heads of both 
peoples seem to be approximating the same 
type. In other words, there seem to be certain 
forces working in the East Side of New York 
that tend to produce a head of a certain length 
and a certain breadth. If one’s head is too long 
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to satisfy the New York requirements, then the 
heads of one’s children will shorten; if one’s 
head is too short, then the children’s heads will 
lengthen. 

That local conditions produce this change is 
shown by the fact that the foreign-born children 
of immigrants show no indications of the change. 
The Eastern Hebrew child of twelve years old 
who was born in Europe will have essentially 
the same shaped head as his parents. The He¬ 
brew child of the same age born in New York 
will have a head that is considerably longer than 
those of his European-born parents. Again, the 
period of the mother’s residence in this country 
seems mysteriously to regulate the shape of her 
son’s or daughter’s skull. The longer the He¬ 
brew mother has lived in the New York environ¬ 
ment, the longer become the heads of her chil¬ 
dren; on the other hand, the longer the Italian 
mother has lived here, the shorter become her 
children’s heads. 

That these changes are general, affecting all 
peoples subjected to the New York environment, 
— Americans of native stock as well as the for¬ 
eign-born, — is shown by Professor Boas’ meas¬ 
urements of Bohemians. In all, children and 
parents, he has records of from 3,000 to 4,000 
members of this race. The Bohemian head is 
especially interesting and striking, combining 
the largest measurements of both Sicilian and 
Jew. It is quite long and at the same time as 
wide as the Hebrew’s. In the second genera¬ 
tion the Bohemian head is markedly smaller. 
All measurements so far taken show a shrinkage. 
These facts, again, seem strikingly to indicate 
that there is such a thing as the New York 
shaped head, and that nature is ingeniously 
molding so recalcitrant a type as that of the 
Bohemian to it. 

7 he Jew is Growing Taller, the Sicilian 
Shorter 

In the matter of stature, more detailed in¬ 
vestigations confirmed the first impression that 
the Hebrew of the second generation is taller, 
heavier, stronger than his father. This change 
manifests itself early in life, and increases as 
time goes on. Thus the average height of five- 
year-old Jewish children born in Europe is 
3Q.8 inches, while the average height of the 
five-year-old American-born Hebrew is 41 
inches. At the age of eighteen this European- 
born Hebrew boy has reached a stature of 64.4 
inches, whereas the American-born Hebrew 
measures 66.4 inches. This means that there 
is a distinct improvement in physical types for 
the Hebrews. On the other hand, the changes 
in the Italian’s physique can hardly be regarded 


as an improvement. Short as the Sicilian immi¬ 
grant is, his son is shorter still. This change 
also begins at an early age, and is progressive. 
The five-year-old Sicilian boy born in Europe, 
according to Professor Boas’ figures, is 40.5 
inches tall. The five-year-old Sicilian born in 
New York has apparently lost two inches in 
stature — his height is now only 38.2 inches. 
At eighteen the Sicilian from Sicily is 63.9 
inches high; at the same age, the Sicilian from 
Mott or Mulberry Street is only 62.8 inches 
high. 

Finest Physical Types in Smallest Families 


An interesting sign of Americanization is 
brought out in the size of the families of both 
Italians and Jews. There is a popular impres¬ 
sion that immigrants have larger families than 
the native-born; and this is true of the earlier 
settlers. Professor Boas finds, however, that, 
in the second generation, the size of families is 
about the same among the immigrants as it is 
among the native stock — two or three children 
to a family. Whatever bearing this fact may 
have upon individual morality and the future 
of the nation, Professor Boas clearly shows that 
race suicide also spells race improvement. He 
finds the finest physical types, as a rule, in the 
smallest families. Professor Boas presents re¬ 
markable statistics* showing how the stature of 
children varies according to the size of the fam¬ 
ily. When a family has one child, the height of 
that one tends to be considerably above the 
normal. When a family has two children their 
height is still above the normal, but not so far 
above as is that of the child of the one-child 
family. I n families of three, four, and five chil¬ 
dren the average height is still above the normal, 
though in decreasing stages; but after the fifth 
child the stature becomes abnormally low. 

I his fact is partly but not entirely explained by 
the better care and nutrition the earlier children 
receive. For Professor Boas finds that the 
same rule prevails in the families of the mercan¬ 
tile and professional classes, where, naturally, 
the struggle for existence is not so hard as in the 
families of skilled and unskilled laborers. “The 
fact comes out with great clearness,” he says, 
“that reduction in size of families goes hand in 
hand with the improvement of physical devel- 


* TABLE SHOWING STATURE ABOVE OR BELOW NOR¬ 
MAL OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 
IN FAMILY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


CENTIMETERS ABOVE 
OR BELOW 
NORMAL 
-I-O.24 
4 - 0.12 

+ 0.05 
+ 0.04 
+ 0.01 
— 0.08 


NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 
IN FAMILY 

I 

9 

10 

II 
12 


CENTIMETERS BELOW 
NORMAL 

— 0.14 
— 0.13 
- - 0.12 
—O.24 
—0.07 
—0.l6 
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opment. In other words, nature seems to be but they are made — the complex product of 
subtly protesting against overbreeding, by stunt- that intricate combination of circumstances that 
ing the growth of the superfluous children. we call environment. 

What, then, is that mysterious alchemy in the 
Is There a New American Type " • soil of Manhattan Island that makes the Jewish 


Developing ? 

Do these investigations show that a new 
“American type” is in process of evolution — 
something that will be as distinct as the flaxen¬ 
haired Saxon, the swarthy Bohemian, the black¬ 
haired, black-eyed Italian? To begin with, we 
must understand that the term “American 
type” is, from the standpoint of science, pure 
nonsense. Physical types recognize no national 
boundaries. There is no such thing as the 
English type, the French type, the German 
type, and, naturally, there can be no such thing 
as the American type. The southern Italian is 
as different from the northern Italian as the 
Spaniard is from the Englishman. There are in 
France two diametrically distinct types — the 
long-headed, blue-eyed peasants of the great 
central region extending from Orleans to Bor¬ 
deaux, and the short, round-headed, black¬ 
haired people of Auvergne, Savoy, and other 
upland provinces. Prussians and Bavarians re¬ 
gard themselves as being absolutely German; 
but Prussians are generally long-headed blonds 
and Bavarians are round-headed brunets. If 
we divide races according to climatic and topo¬ 
graphical variations, however, we do find appre¬ 
ciable changes. The mountains, for example, 
have a larger proportion of stunted, round- 
headed peoples than the plains; the sections 
of the world where the greater moisture is 
found seem to contain the largest proportion 
of dark-skinned races. In other words, if it 
is environment that determines types, a sin¬ 
gle country will have just as many distinct 
“types” as it has distinct physical environ¬ 
ments. 

In a country as large as the United States, 
presenting climatic and topographical condi¬ 
tions so different, it would be rather absurd to 
look for a uniform "American type.” The in¬ 
vestigations of Professor Boas were confined to 
the congested tenement sections of New York. 
Had he gone into Kentucky or Texas or Colo¬ 
rado, he would probably have obtained far dif¬ 
ferent results. Moreover, he has completed 
studies of only a few races and has investigated 
only a few physical characteristics — the shape 
of the head, the stature, etc. — of each race. 
His radical discovery is that external circum¬ 
stances can change the head form. In other 
words, there seems to be absolutely no such 
thing as stability in physical types; races of 
men are not born, cast definitely in a fixed mold, 


head grow longer, the Italian head grow shorter 

— that adds a cubit to the stature of the He¬ 
brew and takes one from the stature of the 
.Sicilian? If we trace the progress of the average 
Hebrew from his home in Russia to his New 
York tenement, and the Italian from his native 
farm in Sicily to "Little Italy” in Harlem, we 
may gain much light, though probably not a 
definite answer to this question. 

American Environment an Improvement 
for the Jew 

It is a sad inheritance to which the average 
Russian Hebrew is born. His sufferings are of 
all kinds — physical, moral, psychical. The 
policy of the Russian government for the last 
thirty years has been to stunt his body, his 
mind, and all those finer feelings that make up 
family and national pride. The child of the 
Russian Jew, unless he is favored far above his 
kind, is necessarily a city dweller. By law, the 
government prevents the Jew from owning or 
leasing agricultural land, and forces the better 
part of five millions of people to live in the con¬ 
gested cities of the "Jewish Pale.” Every¬ 
where in Europe the city type is physically 
degenerate, especially in the Jewish slums. In 
western Russia’, the Jewish child of the poorer 
artisan class first sees the light in a wretched, 
unsavory dwelling usually bordering on a nar¬ 
row, filthy, unpaved street. His parents, in a 
large numberof cases, have no settled occupation 

— no definite means of regularly providing the 
child with food and clothes and shelter. The 
state provides virtually no educational facilities 

— sometimes even prevents the Jews from 
establishing their own schools. The Jewish 
child learns a little Hebrew and studies the 
Talmud at his local cheder — a school kept by 
some orthodox gray-beard, usually in a small, 
unventilated room that servesalsoasthekitchen, 
work-shop, and living-room of a large family. 

Education in the broader sense is impossible. 
The child often grows up unable to read or write, 
except for snatches of Hebrew, and the prospect 
of university life is hopelessly shut to him. But 
his childhood is happy in comparison with the 
future that he faces as a young man. He finds 
many avenues of employment barred; the laws 
forbid his entrance into professional life, and 
keep him away from the farms. He cannot live 
anywhere outside of the restricted area in which 
he was born. If he learns a manual trade, the 
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chances are that he will find no opportunities to 
exercise it — since the labor market, because of 
this forced congestion of population, is enor¬ 
mously overcrowded. He may become a peddler, 
a small merchant, a speculator, or he may join 
his co-religionists in one of the deadly indoor 
trades — tailoring, bootmaking, and the like. 
To cap it all, he usually marries young, some¬ 
times under twenty, and rears a large family to 
share his misfortunes. 

New York Conditions a Marked Improve¬ 
ment Over Russian 

Much may be said against the tenement dis¬ 
tricts of New York, but clearly they are an im¬ 
provement over these ghettos of Russia. There 
is better food and more of it, more fresh air, more 
light, better sanitation. The Jewish child, in¬ 
stead of picking up scraps of Talmudic lore in an 
insalubrious cheder, begins his education in the 
free public kindergarten, thence finds his way to 
the grammar schools, the high schools, and even 
the Normal College and the College of the City 
of New York. The physical surroundings of 
these institutions form a striking contrast to the 
conditions in Russia. There is plenty of light 
and air, plenty of social and mental diversion, 
and of the independent interplay of mind and 
character. And, unfortunate as are many of 
the social influences of the East Side, the child¬ 
hood of the New York Jew is spent largely in 
play, and for the young men and women there 
are endless forms of amusement unknown in 
the Russian ghettos — clubs, restaurants, the¬ 
aters, debating societies, Yiddish newspapers. 
Above all, the New York Jew is a free agent; he 
is not constantly dogged by police on the out¬ 
look for infractions of an endless number of 
anti-Jewish regulations; he can go wherever he 
wills, and can freely enter any occupation or 
profession. The F.ast Side has its sweat-shops 
and its sunless and airless tenement rooms; but 
the Hebrew is not penned in them by law. His 
social and economic betterment, especially in 
the case of Jews of the second generation, de¬ 
pends upon himself. To be sure, he has simply 
changed from one city environment to another 
city environment, but, with all its faults, the 
new is infinitely superior to the old. 

New York Environment Not an Improve¬ 
ment for the Italian 

In the case of the New York Italian, however, 
the change is radically different. Unlike the 
Jew, the Italian in Europe is not a city dweller: 
he is a peasant. For many generations the in¬ 
dustrious Sicilian has earned his livelihood by 


tilling the soil. He may have his living quar¬ 
ters in the village, it is true; but early every 
morning he leaves it for the farm or vineyard, 
spends the entire day in the fields, and returns 
late in the evening to his stone cottage. In 
Sicily the fertility of the soil is almost ex¬ 
hausted; what was once the “granary of the 
empire” now scarcely sustains its own popula¬ 
tion; but the social surroundings of the Sici¬ 
lian peasant still make life attractive, and, hard 
as he may labor, small as may be his returns, his 
condition can hardly bear comparison with that 
of the Jew in Russia. 

When we take this out-of-door peasant, 
therefore, and place him in a densely populated 
tenement-house in New York, we have hardly 
improved his physical environment. In Amer¬ 
ica, of course, his wages are higher; he has the 
money to improve his diet, if he wishes, but, as a 
rule, he eats precisely the same innutritious food 
here as he did in Sicily. He is so ambitious to 
make headway that he usually economizes in his 
food supply. According to Dr. Antonio Stella, 
an authority on Italian conditions in the East 
Side, many Sicilians frequently limit them¬ 
selves to one meal a day. Above all, the Sici¬ 
lian does not follow the same healthy outdoor 
life that he enjoyed in Sicily. What represents 
improved ventilation for the Jew may represent 
practical asphyxiation for the Sicilian. His 
occupations here, too, unquestionably induce 
physical degeneration. Farming and wine¬ 
pressing in Sicily are not lucrative means of 
livelihood, but they are more healthful than 
rag-sorting, boot-blacking, hod-carrying, plaster¬ 
ing, or engaging in the noisome employments 
of the sweat-shops. 

Changes in Environment Explain Changes 
in Stature 

These changes in environment satisfactorily 
explain the changes in stature. Stature is prob¬ 
ably the one physical characteristic that is most 
susceptible to external circumstances. Economic 
prosperity powerfully influences our stature. 
Our height in mature life depends largely upon 
our physical condition as children; if we are 
sickly, the chances are that we shall be stunted 
in growth. As the economic condition of the 
family largely regulates the surroundings of the 
child, and makes fororagainst good health, it is 
clear enough why the tallest races are usually 
the prosperous ones. Another important factor 
is food. This does not necessarily mean the 
chemical constituents of food, — whether it con¬ 
sists of animal or vegetable protein, — but 
whether it is fresh and varied and sufficiently 
abundant. The direct relation between the fer- 
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tility of the soil of a country and thestatureof its 
inhabitants is almost an anthropological law, 
scientists having always observed that the 
people who live in rocky, unproductive moun¬ 
tainous regions are almost invariably shorter 
than the dwellers in the more responsive 
plains. Even in the same countries, stature 
varies with prosperity: professional men are 
usually taller than farmers, farmers are taller 
than factory workers, and factory workers are 
taller than miners. Professor Boas, in his 
present investigation, as described above, found 
the greatest differences in stature in the same 
family — a circumstance chiefly attributable to 
the better nutrition and general care received 
by the older children. 

Environment Cannot Directly Affect 
the Head Form 

Better nutrition, better air and sanitation 
readily account for the Hebrews’ improved 
physique, as poorer air and sanitation account 
for the Sicilians’ apparent degeneration; but 
environment does not so readily explain the 
change in head form. This is the one character¬ 
istic, as already explained, that is supposed to 
remain constant from generation to generation. 
The reason why environment affects the head so 
inappreciably is because it is formed so early in 
life. Many authorities hold that it reaches its 
mature proportions — though not, of course, its 
mature size — during pre-natal existence. The 
human infant, when born, resembles, in 
many physiological essentials, an ape almost as 
much as a man. 'The baby’s spine, for example, 
is rounded like a bow, as is the ape’s, and does 
not have the graceful curve that characterizes 
the spine of the mature man. There is one fea¬ 
ture, however, that is indisputably homo — 
and that is the shape of the skull. 

For the first year of life, environment has 
little influence upon the child. The most 
powerful environmental factor, nutrition, is es¬ 
sentially the same for all children in the first 
year of their lives. We all know, from every¬ 
day observation, that the head of a small child 
is much larger, in proportion to its body, than is 
a man’s; but few realize how completely it is 
formed, not only in shape, but actually in size, 
during babyhood. Measurements taken by 
Professor Boas show that from the fourth to the 
twentieth year — the latter representing, of 
course, complete physical maturity — the human 
head increases in width less than half an inch 
and in length less than two thirds of an inch. 
By the time the second teeth arrive, when the 
child is about the age of seven, the palate is 
completly formed, both in size and shape. The 


musculature of the face changes markedly as we 
grow older, which accounts for the change in 
physiognomy; but the bony structure undergoes 
little transformation. This explains why en¬ 
vironment can affect it only slightly, for the 
mold is almost definitely cast before environ¬ 
mental factors can come into play. 

Perhaps Mother’s Changed Environment 
Explains New Head Form 


Since the Jewish and Italian skull is normally 
fashioned in babyhood, it seems unlikely that 
the sudden change in environment can explain 
the change in head form. There is one other 
possibility — that the changed environment of 
the mother may produce these changes in the 
child during the period of gestation. According 
to this theory, the new conditions cannot pro¬ 
duce any alterations in the mother’s skull, but 
they may introduce small and invisible anatom¬ 
ical changes that cause the infant’s head to 
lengthen or shorten. Many biologists, how¬ 
ever, might object to this explanation on the 
ground that it presupposes that an acquired 
character can be transmitted. We should thus 
precipitate again one of the most fiercely dis¬ 
puted controversies in biological science — 
whether the characteristics that we acquire 
from our environment, as distinct from those 
that we inherit from our parents, are transmis¬ 
sible to our offspring. The usual illustration is 
that of the cat’s tail. We can cut off the tail of 
ancestor cats for thirty generations, and yet the 
successive families of kittens are always born 
with complete appendages. The cat’s tail re¬ 
sists the most persistent attempts to annihilate 
it. To those who believe that acquired charac¬ 
ters can be transmitted, however, this illustra¬ 
tion proves nothing; it is true, they say, that 
the kittens have not inherited the absence of the 
tail, but it is not unlikely that the deprivation 
has produced certain important nervous or ana¬ 
tomical changes in the mother cat that may 
actually have been handed down. In other 
words, changes may be inherited and yet not 
necessarily reproduce the characters of the pa¬ 
rent. To apply this theory to the present in¬ 
stance. we might assume that the New York 
environment had produced certain changes in 
Jewish and Sicilian women — changes not neces¬ 
sarily affecting the head form, but perhaps 
affecting other physical characteristics so recon¬ 
dite that it would be useless to attempt to trace 
them, but manifesting themselves concretely, in 
their children, in an elongated or a shortened 
skull. However, it is quite possible that we 
can leave the question of heredity entirely out 
of consideration. Environment, through the 
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mother, can probably act directly upon the 
foetus; and this fact in itself may sufficiently 
explain the change. But the phenomenon is so 
new and startling that scientific men have not 
yet had the opportunity to account for it. 

Is the hlnc Hetui Form Jit Improvement? 

Another inevitable question is whether the 
new head form represents an improvement over 
the old. Does a long head indicate a higher 
physical type than a round one? If we have 
longer skulls, are we likely to he better citizens, 
have higher standards of personal and civic 
morality, and greater intellectual and artistic 
capacity than if our skulls are broad? Unques¬ 
tionably the “Anglo-Saxon ” people are strongly 
prejudiced in favor of the long-headed type. 
The great Teutonic races are long-headed; and 
therefore we are likely to conclude hastily that 
the long head is the indication of a "superior 
people." Unfortunately, we cannot test the 
superiority or inferiority of a race by applying a 
yard-stick to its characteristic skull. One of 
the longest-headed peoples known are the 
Greenland Eskimos. Among the lowest in civ¬ 
ilization are the native Australians and Mel¬ 
anesians, whose heads, in their length and 
breadth, quite closely resemble the most ap¬ 
proved Anglo-Saxon type. Nearly all the ne¬ 
groes of Africa are long-headed — a fact that has 
led some anthropologists to trace a negroid 
origin for the European races. That feature 
which we regard as especially characteristic of 
“apelike man" — prognathism, or the elonga¬ 
tion of the chin and jaw - frequently accom¬ 
panies the long-headed skull, but scarcely ever 
the round one. 

The fact that our Jewish citizens are getting 
taller, fuller-chested, and heavier may fairly be 
regarded as an improvement in physical type. 


But the increasing length of their skulls proba¬ 
bly in itself does not indicate any moral or intel¬ 
lectual change, one way or the other. Similarly, 
the fact that the New York Italian is manifestly 
losing stature and weight is regrettable, because 
it indicates physical degeneration; but the de¬ 
creasing length of his skull cannot be regarded 
as a reversion to an inferior type. No; the one 
broad and encouraging lesson to be learned from 
Professor Boas' statistics is simply that physical 
types, under the influence of the American en¬ 
vironment. do change. The fact that these 
changes affect even the characteristic always 
regarded as absolutely permanent the shape 
of the head shows that there is really no such 
thing as stability among the races of men. To a 
greater degree than we had hitherto supposed, 
we are the creatures of circumstances of cli¬ 
mate, food, occupation, social and economic 
conditions. And it would be absurd to suppose 
that these changes are only physical - that 
there are not moral and intellectual changesalso. 
If our alien peoples are developing skulls shaped 
differently from those of their fathers, they are 
also taking on new ideas, new standards are 
absorbing the mental and moral traits that are 
every day forced upon them. The broad lesson 
deducible from these studies is that the mind of 
the infant child is virtually a sheet of white 
paper, upon which we may write that which we 
will. If we give him an unwholesome environ¬ 
ment, the results will be deplorable; if we make 
his surroundings healthful and uplifting, the 
results, upon the whole, will be satisfactory. If, 
by changing these environmental factors, it is 
possible, in a single generation, to give the child 
a different shaped skull from his parent, it is 
likewise possible to fill it with high ideals to 
make him. what his father was not and probably 
never can become, an intelligent, self-respecting, 
industrious American. 


■ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


DRAMATIC mo¬ 
ment was about to 
arrive in the joint 
career of Stephen 
Cheswardine and 
Vera his wife. The 
motor-car stood by the side 
of thcpavementof theStrand, 
Torquay, that resort of south¬ 
ern wealth and fashion. The 
chauffeur, Felix, had gone 
into the automobile shop to 
procure petrol. Mr. Cheswardine, looking 
longer than ever in his long coat, was pacing 
the busy foot-path. Mrs. Cheswardine, her 
beauty obscured behind a flowing brown veil, 
was lolling in the tonneau, very pleased to be in 
the tonneau, very pleased to be observed by all 
Torquay in the tonneau, very satisfied with her 
husband and with the Napier car, and especially 


with Felix, now buying petrol. Suddenly Mrs. 
Cheswardine perceived that next door blit one 
to the automobile shop was a milliner's. She 
sat up and gazed. According to a card in the 
window, an “after-season sale’’ was in progress 
that June day at the milliner’s. There were 
two rows of hats in the window, each hat plainly 
ticketed. Mrs. Cheswardine descended from 
the car, crossed the pavement, and gave to the 
window the whole of her attention. 

She sniffed at most of the hats. But one of 
them, of green straw, with a large curving green 
wing on either side of the crown, and a few odd 
bits of fluffiness here and there, pleased her. It 
was Parisian. She had been to Paris — once. 
An "after-season” sale at a little shop in Tor¬ 
quay would not, perhaps, seem the most likely 
place in the w'orld to obtain a chic hat; it is, 
moreover, a notorious fact that really chic hats 
cannot be got for less than three pounds, and 
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this hat was marked ten shillings. 
Nevertheless, hats are most mysteri¬ 
ous things. Their quality of being 
chic is more often the fruit of chance 
than of design, particularly in Eng¬ 
land. You never know when nor where 
you may light on a good hat. Vera 
considered that she had lighted 
on one. 

“They’re probably duck’s feathers 
dyed,” she said to herself. “ But it’s a 
darlingof a hat and will suit me to aT.” 

As for a price, when once you have taken the 
ticket off a hat the secret of its price is gone for¬ 
ever. Many a hat less smart than this hat has been 
marked in Bond Street at ten guineas instead 
of ten shillings. Hats are like oil-paintings — 
they are worth what people will give for them. 

So Vera approached her husband, and said, 
with an enchanting, innocent smile: "Lend me 
half a sovereign, will you, Doggie?” 

She called him Doggie in those days because 
he was sort of a dog-man, sort of a St. Bernard, 
shaggy and big. with faithful eyes; and he en¬ 
joyed being called Doggie. 


But on this occasion he was not to 
be bewitched by the enchanting in¬ 
nocence of the smile nor by the endear¬ 
ing epithet. He refused to relax his 
features. 

" You aren’t going to buy another 
hat, are you?” he asked sternly, 
challengingly. 

The smile disappeared from her 
face, and she pulled her slim young 
self together. 

"Yes,” she replied harshly. 

The battle was definitely engaged. You may 
inquire why a man financially capable of hiring 
a 20-24 horse-power Napier car, with a French 
chauffeur named Felix, for a week or more, 
should grudge his wife ten shillings for a hat. 
Well, you are to comprehend that it was not a 
question of ten shillings; it was a question of 
principle. Vera already had eighteen hats, and 
it had been clearly understood between them 
that no more money should be spent on attire 
for quite a long time. Vera was entirely in the 
wrong. She knew it, and he knew it. But she 
wanted just that hat. 
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“'LEND ME HALF A SOVEREIGN, WILL YOU, DOGGIE?”' 
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‘STEPHEN SWAL¬ 
LOWED HIS 
WRATH- 


And they were on their 
honeymoon, you know; 
which enormously inten¬ 
sified the poignancy of the 
drama. They had been 
married only six days; in 
three days more they were 
to return to the Five 
Towns, where Stephen was 
solidly established as an 
earthenware manufac¬ 
turer. You who have 
been through them are 
aware what ticklish things 
honeymoons are, and how 
much depends on the 
tactfulness of the more 
tactful of the two parties. 
Stephen, thirteen years 
older than Vera, was the 
more tactful of the two 
parties. He had married 
a beautiful and elegant 
woman with vast capaci¬ 
ties for love in her heart. 
But he had married a ca¬ 
pricious woman, and he knew it. So far. he had 
yielded to her caprices, as well became him; but 
in the depths of his masculine mind 
he had his own private notion as to 
the identity of the person who should 
ultimately be master in their house, 
and he had decided only the previous 
night that when the next moment for 
being firm arrived, firm he would be. 

And now the moment was upon him. 

It was their eyes that fought, si¬ 
lently, bitterly. There is a great deal 
of bitterness in true love. 

Stephen perceived the affairbroadlv, 
in all its aspects. He was older and 
much more experienced than Vera, and 
therefore he was responsible for the 
domestic peace, and for her happiness 
and for his own, and for appearances, 
and for various other things. He per¬ 
ceived the moral degradation that 
would be involved in an open quarrel 
during the honeymoon. He perceived 
the difficulties of a battle in the street, 
in so select and prim a street as the 
Strand, Torquay, where the very back¬ 
bone of England’s respectability goes 
shopping. He perceived Vera’s vast 
ignorance of life. He perceived her 
charm, and her naughtiness, and all 
her defects. And he perceived, further, 
that, this being the first conflict of their 
married existence, it was of the highest 


importance that he should emerge from it 
the victor. To allow Vera to triumph would 
gravely menace their future tranquillity and 
multiply the difficulties that her adorable 
capriciousness would surely cause. He could 
not afford to let her win. It was his duty, not 
merely to himself but to her, to conquer. But, 
on the other hand, he had never fully tested her 
powers of sheer obstinacy, her willingness to 
sacrifice everything for the satisfaction of a 
whim; and he feared these powers. He had a 
dim suspicion that Vera was one of that innu¬ 
merable class of charming persons who are per¬ 
fectly delicious and perfectly sweet as long as 
they have precisely their own way—and no 
longer. 

Vera perceived only two things: she per¬ 
ceived the hat — although her back was turned 
toward it; and she perceived the half-sovereign 
— although it was hidden in Stephen’s pocket. 

“But, my dear,” Stephen protested, “you 
know-” 

“Will you lend me half a sovereign?” \ era 
repeated, in a glacial tone. The madness of a 
desired hat had seized her. She was a changed 
Vera. She was not a loving woman, nor a dute¬ 
ous young wife, nor a reasoning creature. She 
was an embodied instinct for hats. 


‘WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY NEW HAT. FELIX ?• 
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them. They can do no wrong, in 
the eyes of the sex. Vera had 
taken a fancy to Felix. Per¬ 
haps it was because he had been 
in a cavalry regiment; perhaps 
it was merely the curve of his 
mustache. Who knows? And 
Felix treated her as only a 
Frenchman can treat a pretty 
woman, with a sort of daring 
humility, with worship — in 
short, with true Gallic apprecia¬ 
tion. It ravished her to think 
that she was the light of poor 
Felix’s existence, an unattain¬ 
able star for him. Of course, 
Stephen didn’t mind. That is to 
say, he didn’t really mind. 

The car rushed off in the direc¬ 
tion of Exeter, homeward. 


"IT WAS NOT IN THE HAT-BOX, NOR ON THE 
NOR UNDER THE COUCH " 

"It was most distinctly agreed,” Stephen 
murmured, restraining his anger. 

Just then Felix came out of the shop, followed 
by a procession of three men bearing cans of 
petrol. If Stephen was Napoleon and Vera 
Wellington, Felix was the Bliicherof this deplor¬ 
able altercation. Impossible to have a row — 
yes, a row — with your wife, in the presence 
of your chauffeur, with his French ideas of 
chivalry. 

"Will you lend me half a sovereign?” Vera 
reiterated, in the same glacial tone, not caring 
twopence for the presence of Felix. 

And Stephen, by means of an interminable 
silver chain, drew forth his sovereign-case from 
the profundity of his hip-pocket — it was like 
drawing a bucket out of a well. And he gave 
Vera half a sovereign; and that was like knot¬ 
ting the rope for his own execution. 

And while Felix and his three men poured 
gallons and gallons of petrol into a hole under 
the cushions of the tonneau, Stephen swallowed 
his wrath on the pavement, and Vera remained 
hidden in the shop. And the men were paid and 
went off, and Felix took his seat, ready to start. 
And Vera then came out of the hat place, and 
the new green hat was on her head, and the old 
one in a bag in her pretty hands. 

“What do you think of my new hat, Felix?” 
she smiled to the favored chauffeur. " I hope it 
pleases you.” 

Felix said that it did. 

In these days, chauffeurs are a great race and 
a privileged. They have usurped the position 
formerly held by military officers. Women 
fawn on them, take fancies to them, and spoil 


That day, by means of Felix’s 
expert illegal driving, they got 
as far as Bath; and there were no break¬ 
downs. The domestic atmosphere in the ton¬ 
neau was slightly disturbed at the beginning 
of the run, but it soon improved. Indeed, 
after lunch Stephen grew positively bright and 
gay. At tea, which they took just outside 
Bristol, he actually went so far as to praise the 
hat. He said that it was a very becoming hat, 
and also that it was well worth the money. I n a 
word, he signified to Vera that their first battle 
had been fought and that Vera had won, and 
that he meant to make the best of it and to 
accept the situation 

Vera was naturally charmed, and when she 
was charmed she was charming. She said to 
herself that she had always known that shecould 
manage a man. The recipe for managing a man 
was firmness coupled with charm. But there 
must be no half measures, no hesitations. She 
had conquered. She saw her future life stretch¬ 
ing out before her like a beautiful vista. And 
Stephen was to be her slave, and she would have 
nothing to do but to give rein to her caprices, 
and charm Stephen when he happened to de¬ 
serve it. 

But the next morning the hat had vanished 
out of the bedroom of the exclusive hotel at 
Bath. Vera could not believe that it had van¬ 
ished; but it had. It was not in the hat-box, 
nor on the couch, nor under the couch, nor 
perched on a knob of the bedstead, nor in any 
of the spots where it ought to have been. When 
she realized that, as a fact, it had vanished, she 
was cross, and on inquiring from Stephen what 
trick he had played with her hat, she succeeded 
in conveying to Stephen that she was cross. 
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Stephen was still in bed, comatose. The tone 
of his reply startled her. 

“ Look here, child,” he said, or rather snapped, 
— he had never been snappish before, — "since 
you took the confounded thing off last evening 
1 haven’t seen it and I haven’t touched it, and 1 
don’t know where it is.” 

“But you must - ” 

“ 1 gave in to you about the hat,” Stephen 
continued to snap, "though I knew I was a fool 
to do so, and I consider 1 behaved pretty pleas¬ 
antly over it, too. But 1 don’t want any more 
scenes. If you've lost it, that’s not my fault.” 

Such speeches took Vera very much aback. 
And she, too, in her turn, now saw the dangers 
of a quarrel, and in this second altercation it was 
Stephen who won. He said he would not even 
mention the disappearance of the hat to the 
hotel manager. He was sure it must be in one 
of Vera’s trunks. And, in the end, Vera per¬ 
formed the day’s trip in another hat. 

They reached the Five Towns much earlier 
than they had anticipated, — before lunch on the 
ninth day,— whereas the new servants in their 
new house at Bursley were only expecting 
them for dinner. So Stephen had the agreeable 
idea of stopping the car in front of the new 
Hotel Metropole at Hanbridge and lunching 
there. Precisely opposite this new and luxuri¬ 
ous caravanserai (as they love to call it in the 
Five Towns) is the imposing garage and agency 
where Stephen had hired the Napier car. Felix 
said he would lunch hurriedly in order to trans¬ 
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act certain business at the garage before taking 
them on to Bursley. After lunch, however, 
Vera caught him transacting business with a 
chambermaid in a corridor. Shocking though 
the revelation is, it needs to be said that Felix 
was kissing the chambermaid. The blow to 
Mrs. Cheswardine was severe. She had imag¬ 
ined that Felix spent all his time in gazing up to 
her as an unattainable star. 

She spoke to Stephen about it, in the accents 
of disillusion. 

"What?” cried Stephen. " Don’t you know? 
They’re engaged to be married. Her name is 
Mary Callear. She used to be parlor-maid at 
Uncle John’s at Oldcastle; but hotels pay 
higher wages.” 

Felix engaged to a parlor-maid — Felix, who 
had always seemed to Vera a gentleman in dis¬ 
guise! Yes, it was indeed a blow. 

But balm awaited Vera at her new home in 
Bursley. A parcel, obviously containing a 
cardboard box, had arrived for Stephen. He 
opened it, and the lost hat was inside it. 
Stephen read a note, and explained that the 
hotel people at Bath had found it and forwarded 
it. He began to praise the hat anew. He made 
Vera put it on instantly, and seemed delighted 
— so much so that Vera went out to the porch 
to say good-by to Felix in a most forgiving 
frame of mind. She forgave Felix for being 
engaged to the chambermaid. 

And there was the chambermaid walking up 
the drive, quite calmly! Felix, also quite 



FELIX WAS KISSING THE CHAMBERMAID. THE BLOW TO 
MRS. CHESWARDINE WAS SEVERE” 
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calmly, asked Vera to excuse him, and told the 
chambermaid to get into the car and sit beside 
him. He then informed Vera that he had to go 
with the car immediately to Oldcastle, and was 
taking Miss Callear with him for the run, this 
being Miss Callear’s weekly afternoon off. Miss 
Callear had come to Bursley in the electric tram. 

Vera shook with swift anger — not at Felix’s 
information, but at the patent fact that Mary 
Callear was wearing a hat that was the exact 
replica of the hat on Vera’s own head. And 
Mary Callear was seated like a duchess in the 
car, while Vera stood on the gravel. And two 
of Vera’s new servants were there to see that 
Vera was wearing a hat precisely like the hat of 
a chambermaid! 

She went abruptly into the house and sought 
for Stephen — as with a sword. But Stephen 
was not discoverable. She ran to her elegant 
new bedroom and shut herself in. She under¬ 
stood the plot. She had plenty of wit. Ste¬ 
phen had concerted it with Felix. In spite of 


Stephen’s allegations of innocence, the hat had 
been sent somewhere — probably to Brunt's at 
Hanbridge — to be copied at express speed, and 
Stephen had presented the copy to Felix, in 
order that Felix might present it to Mary Cal¬ 
lear, the chambermaid, and the meeting in the 
front garden had been deliberately arranged by 
that odious male, Stephen. Truly, she had not 
believed Stephen capable of such duplicity and 
cruelty. 

She removed the hat, gazed at it, and then 
tore it to pieces and scattered the pieces on the 
carpet. 

An hour later Stephen crept into the bedroom, 
and beheld the fragments, and smiled. 

“Stephen,” she exclaimed, “you’re a horrid, 
cruel brute!” 

“1 know 1 am,” said Stephen. "You ought 
to have found that out long since.” 

“1 won’t love you any more. It’s all over," 
she sobbed. 

But he just kissed her. 
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T HORNDYKE was not a newspaper 
reader. He viewed with extreme 
disfavor all scrappy and miscel¬ 
laneous forms of literature, which, 
by presenting a disorderly series of 
unrelated items of information, tended, he con¬ 
sidered, to destroy the habit of consecutive 
mental effort. 

“It is most important,” he once remarked to 
me, "habitually to pursue a definite train of 
thought, and to pursue it to a finish, instead of 
flitting indolently from one uncompleted topic 
to another, as the newspaper reader is so apt to 
do. Still, there is no harm in a daily paper— 
so long as you don’t read it.” 

Accordingly, he patronized a morning paper, 
and his method of dealing with it was character¬ 
istic. After breakfast, the paper was laid on 


the table, together with a blue pencil and a pair 
of office shears. A preliminary glance through 
the sheets enabled him to mark with the pencil 
those paragraphs that were to be read, and 
these were presently cut out and looked through, 
after which they were either thrown away or set 
aside to be pasted in an indexed book. The 
whole proceeding occupied, on an average, a 
quarter of an hour. 

On the morning of which I am now speaking, 
he was thus engaged. The pencil had done its 
work, and the snick of the shears announced 
the final stage. Presently he paused with a 
newly excised cutting between his fingers, and, 
after glancing at it for a moment, he handed it 
to me. 

“Another art robbery,” he remarked. “Mys¬ 
terious affairs, these — as to motive, I mean. 
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You can't melt down a picture or an ivory 
carving, and you can't put them on the market 
as they stand. The very qualities that give 
them their value make them totally unnego¬ 
tiable.” 

"Yet, I suppose,” said I, "the really invet¬ 
erate collector — the pottery or stamp maniac, 
for instance — will buy these contraband goods, 
even though he dare not show them.” 

“ Probably. No doubt the cupidilas habendi, 
the mere desire to possess, is the motive force, 
rather than any intelligent purpose - ” 

The discussion was at this point interrupted 
by a knock at the door, and a moment later my 
colleague admitted two gentlemen. One of 
these I recognized as Mr. Marchmont, a solicitor 
for whom we had occasionally acted; the other 
was a stranger — a typical I lebrew of the blond 
type — good-looking, faultlessly dressed, carry¬ 
ing a bandbox, and obviously in a state of the 
most extreme agitation. 

"Good morning to you, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Marchmont, shaking hands cordially. “I have 
brought a client of mine to see you, and when I 
tell you that his name is Solomon Lowe, it will 
be unnecessary for me to say what our busi¬ 
ness is.” 

“Oddly enough,” replied Thorndyke, “we 
were, at the very moment that you knocked, 
discussing the bearings of his case.” 

“It is a horrible affair!” burst in Mr. Lowe. 
"I am distracted! I am ruined! I am in de¬ 
spair!” 

lie banged the bandbox down on the table, 
and, flinging himself into a chair, buried his face 
in his hands. 

"Come, come,” remonstrated Marchmont, 
“we must be brave; we must be composed. Tell 
Hr. Thorndyke your story, and let us hear what 
he thinks of it.” 

I le leaned back in his chair, and looked at his 
client with that air of patient fortitude that 
comes to us all so easily when we contemplate 
the misfortunes of other people. 

“You must help us, sir,” exclaimed Lowe, 
starting up again, — “you must indeed, or I 
shall go mad! But I will tell you what has hap¬ 
pened, and then you must act at once. Spare 
no effort and no expense. Money is no object 
— at least, not in reason,” he added, with na¬ 
tive caution. He sat down once more, and in 
perfect English, though with a slight German 
accent, proceeded volubly; “My brother Isaac 
is probably known to you by name.” 

Thorndyke nodded. 

“lie is a great collector, and to some extent 
a dealer — that is to say, he makes his hobby a 
profitable hobby.” 

“What does he collect?” asked Thorndyke. 


"Everything,” replied our visitor, flinging 
his hands apart with a comprehensive gesture, 
— "everything that is precious and beautiful: 
pictures, ivories, jewels, watches, objects of art 
and virtu — everything. He is a Jew, and he 
has that passion for things that are rich and 
costly that has distinguished our race from 
the time of my namesake Solomon. His 
house in Howard Street, Piccadilly, is at once a 
museum and an art gallery. The rooms are 
filled with cases of gems, of antique jewelry, of 
coins and historic relics — some of priceless 
value; and the walls are covered with paintings, 
every one of which is a masterpiece. There is 
a fine collection of ancient weapons and armor, 
both European and Oriental; rare books, manu¬ 
scripts, papyri, and valuable antiquities from 
Egypt, Assyria, Cyprus, and elsewhere. You 
see, his taste is quite catholic, and his knowledge 
of rare and curious things is probably greater 
than that of any other living man. He is never 
mistaken; no forgery deceives him, and hence 
the great prices that he obtains: for a work of 
art purchased from Isaac Lowe is a work certi¬ 
fied as genuine beyond all cavil.” 

He paused to mop his face with a silk hand¬ 
kerchief, and then, with the same plaintive 
volubility, continued: 

“My brother is unmarried. He lives for his 
collection, and he lives with it. The house is 
not a very large one, and the collection takes 
up most of it; but he keeps a suite of rooms for 
his own occupation, and has two servants — a 
man and wife — to look after him. The man, 
who is a retired police sergeant, acts as care¬ 
taker and watchman; the woman as house¬ 
keeper and cook, if required, but my brother 
lives largely at his club. And now I come to 
this present catastrophe.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, took a 
deep breath, and continued: 

“Yesterday morning Isaac started for Flor¬ 
ence, by way of Paris; but his route was not 
certain, and he intended to break his journey at 
various points as circumstance determined. 
Before leaving, he put his collection in my 
charge, and it was arranged that I should oc¬ 
cupy his rooms in his absence. Accordingly, I 
sent my things around and took possession. 

"Now, Dr. Thorndyke, 1 am closely con¬ 
nected with the drama, and it is my custom to 
spend my evenings at my club, of which most of 
the members are actors. Consequently, I am 
rather late in my habits; but last night I was 
earlier than usual in leaving my club, for I 
started for my brother’s house before half-past 
twelve. I felt, as you may suppose, the respon¬ 
sibility of the great charge I had undertaken; 
and you may, therefore, imagine my horror, my 
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consternation, mv despair, when, on letting my¬ 
self in with my latch-key, I found a police in¬ 
spector, a sergeant, and a constable in the hall. 
There had been a robbery, sir, in my brief ab¬ 
sence, and the account that the inspector gave 
of the affair was briefly this: 

“While making the round of his district, he 
had noticed an empty hansom proceeding in 
leisurely fashion along Howard Street. There 
was nothing remarkable in this; but when, 
about ten minutes later, he was returning, and 
met a hansom, which he believed to be the same, 


sprang in himself. The cabman lashed his 
horse, which started off at a gallop, and the 
policeman broke into a run, blowing his whistle 
and flashing his lantern on the cab. He fol¬ 
lowed it around the two turnings into Albe¬ 
marle Street, and was just in time to see it turn 
into Piccadilly, where, of course, it was lost. 
However, he managed to note the number of the 
cab, which was 72,863, and he describes the 
man as short and thick-set, and thinks he was 
not wearing any hat. 

“As he was returning, he met the inspector 
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proceeding along the same street in the same 
direction and at the same easy pace, the circum¬ 
stance struck him as odd, and he made a note 
of the number of the cab in his pocket-book. 
It was 72,863, and the time was 11.35. 

“At 11.45 a constable coming up Howard 
Street noticed a hansom standing opposite the 
door of my brothers house, and while he was 
looking at it, a man came out of the house 
carrying something, which he put in the cab. 
On this, the constable quickened his pace; and 
when the man returned to the house, and re¬ 
appeared carrying what looked like a portman¬ 
teau, and closed the door softly behind him. the 
policeman's suspicions were aroused, and he 
hurried forward, hailing the cabman to stop. 

“The man put his burden into the cab, and 


and the sergeant, who had heard the whistle, 
and on hearing his report the three officers 
hurried to the house, where they knocked and 
rang for some minutes without any result. Be¬ 
ing now more than suspicious, they went to the * 
back of the house, through the mews, where, 
with great difficulty, they managed to force a 
window and effect an entrance into the house. 

“ Here their suspicions were soon changed to 
certainty, for, on reaching the first floor, they 
heard strange muffled groans proceeding from 
one of the rooms, the door of which was locked, 
though the key had not been removed. They 
opened the door, and found the caretaker and 
his wife sitting on the floor, with their backs 
against the wall. Both were bound hand and 
foot, and the head of each was enveloped in a 
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green baize hag; and when the bags were taken 
off, both were found to be lightly but effectively 
gagged. 

“ Each told the same story. The caretaker, 
fancying he heard a noise, armed himself with 
a truncheon, and came downstairs to the first 
floor, where he found the door of one of the 
rooms open and a light burning inside. He 
stepped on tiptoe to the open door, and was 
peering in, when he was seized from behind, and 
half suffocated by a pad held over his mouth, 
pinioned, gagged, and blindfolded with a bag. 

“ His assailant — whom he never saw — was 
amazingly strong and skilful, and handled him 
with perfect ease, although he, the caretaker, is 
a powerful man, and a good boxer and wrestler. 
The same thing happened to the wife, who had 
come down to look for her husband. She 
walked into the same trap, and was gagged, 
pinioned, and blindfolded without ever having 
seen the robber. So the only description that 
we have of this villain is that furnished by the 
constable.” 

“And the caretaker had no chance to use 
his truncheon?” said Thorndyke. 

"Well, he got in one back-handed blow over 
his right shoul¬ 
der, which he 
thinks caught 
the burglar 
in the face; 
but the fellow 
caught him by 
ihe elbow, and 
gave his arm 
such a twist 
that hedropped 
the truncheon 
on the floor.” 

“Is the rob¬ 
bery a very ex¬ 
tensive one?” 

“Ah!” ex¬ 
claimed M r. 

Lowe. “That 
is just what we 
cannot say. 

But I fear it is. 

It seems that 
my brother had 
quite recently 
drawn out of 
his bank four 
t h o u s a n d 
pounds in notes 
and gold. These 
little transac¬ 
tions are often 
carried out in 


cash rather than by check,”—here I caught 
a twinkle in Thorndyke’s eye,—“and the care¬ 
taker says that a few days ago Isaac brought 
home several parcels, which were put away 
temporarily in a strong cupboard. He seemed 
to be very pleased with his new acquisitions, 
and gave the caretaker to understand that they 
were of extraordinary rarity and value. 

"Now, this cupboard has been cleared out. 
Not a vestige is left in it but the wrappings of 
the parcels. So, although nothing else has been 
touched, it is pretty clear that goods to the 
value of four thousand pounds have been taken. 
But, when we consider what an excellent buyer 
my brother is, it becomes highly probable that- 
the actual value of those things is two or three 
times that amount, or even more. It is a dread¬ 
ful, dreadful business, and Isaac will hold me 
responsible for it all.” 

“ Is there no further clue?” asked Thorndyke. 
"What about the cab, for instance?” 

“Oh, the cab!” groaned Lowe. "That clue 
failed. The police must have mistaken the 
number. They telephoned immediately to all 
the police stations, and a watch was set, with 
the result that number 72.863 was stopped as it 

was going home 
for the night. 
But it then 
turned out that 
the cab had not 
been off the 
rank since elev¬ 
en o’clock, and 
the driver had 
been in the shel¬ 
ter all the time, 
with several 
other men. But 
there is a clue; 

I have it here.” 

M r. Lowe’s 
face bright¬ 
ened, for once, 
as he reached 
out for the 
bandbox. 

"The houses 
in Howard 
Street,” he ex¬ 
plained, as he 
untied the fas¬ 
tening, “have 
small balconies 
to the first-floor 
windows at the 
back. Now, the 
thief entered by 
one of these 
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‘•HF. OPENED THE BOX WITH A FLOURISH AND BROUGHT FORTH 
A RATHER SHABBY BILLYCOCK HAT" 


windows, having climbed up a rain-water pipe 
to the balcony. It was a gusty night, as you 
will remember; and this morning, as 1 was 
leaving the house, the butler next door called 
to me and gave me this; he had found it lying 
in the balcony of his house." 

He opening the bandbox with a flourish and 
brought forth a rather shabby billycock hat. 

"1 understand,” said he, “that by examining 
a hat it is possible to deduce from it, not only 
the bodily characteristics of the wearer, but also 
his mental and moral qualities, his state of 
health, his pecuniary position, his past history, 
and even his domestic relations and the pecu¬ 
liarities of his place of abode. Am I right in 
this supposition?” 

The ghost of a smile flitted across Thorn- 
dyke’s face as he laid the hat upon the remains 
of the newspaper. “We must not expect too 
much,” he observed. “Hats, as you know, 
have a way of changing owners. Your own 
hat, for instance” (a very spruce hard felt), “is 
a new one. 1 think.” 

“Got it last week,” said Mr. Lowe. 

“Exactly. It is an expensive hat, by Lin¬ 


coln and Bennett, and 1 see you have judiciously 
written your name in indelible marking-ink on the 
lining. Now, a new hat suggests a discarded pre¬ 
decessor. What do you do with your old hats?” 

“My man has them, but they don’t fit him. 
I suppose he sells them or gives them away.” 

“Very well. Now, a good hat like yours has 
a long life, and remains serviceable long after it 
has become shabby; and the probability is that 
many of your hats pass from owner to owner — 
from you to the shabby genteel, and from them 
to the shabby ungenteel. And it is a fair as¬ 
sumption that there are, at this moment, an 
appreciable number of tramps wearing hats by 
Lincoln and Bennett, marked in indelible ink 
with the name S. Lowe; and any one who should 
examine those hats, as you suggest, might draw 
some very misleading deductions as to the per¬ 
sonal habits of S. Lowe.” 

Mr. Marchmont chuckled audibly, and then, 
remembering the gravity of the occasion, sud¬ 
denly became portentously solemn. 

“So you think that the hat is of no use, after 
all?” said Mr. Lowe, in a tone of deep disap¬ 
pointment. 
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" 1 won’t say that,” replied Thomdyke. “We 
may learn something from it. Leaveit with me, 
at any rate. But you must let the police know 
that I have it; they will want to see it,of course. - ' 

“And you will try to get those things, won’t 
you?’’ pleaded Lowe. 

" 1 will think over the case. But you under¬ 
stand, or Mr. Marchmont does, that this is 
hardly in my province. I am a medical jurist, 
and this is not a medico-legal case.” 

“Just what 1 told him,” said Marchmont. 
“ But you will do me a great kindness if you 
will look into the matter. Make it a medico¬ 
legal case,” he added persuasively. 

Thorndyke repeated his promise, and the two 
men took their departure. 

For some time after they had left, my col¬ 
league remained silent, regarding the hat with 
a qui/./.ical smile. “It is like a game of for¬ 
feits,” he remarked at length, “and we have to 
find the owner of ‘this very pretty thing.’” He 
lifted it with a pair of forceps into a better light, 
and began to look at it more closely. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, “we have done Mr. Lowe 
an injustice, after all. This is certainly a very 
remarkable hat.” 

“It is as round as a basin,” I exclaimed. 
“Why, the fellow’s head must have been turned 
in a lathe!” 

ITiorndyke laughed. “The point,” said he, 
“is this. This is a hard hat, and so must have 
fitted fairly, or it could not have been worn; 
and it was a cheap hat. and so was not made to 
measure. But a man with a head that shape 
has got to come to a clear understanding with 
his hat. No ordinary hat would go on at all. 

“Now, you see what he has done — no doubt 
on the advice of some friendly hatter. He has 
bought a hat of a suitable size, and he has made 
it hot — probably steamed it. Then he has 
jammed it, while still hot and soft, on to his 
head, and allowed it to cool and set before 
removing it. That is evident from the distor¬ 
tion of the brim. The important corollary is 
that this hat fits his head exactly — is, in fact, 
a perfect mold of it; and this fact, together 
with the cheap quality of the hat, furnishes the 
further corollary that it has probably had only 
a single owner. 

“And now let us turn it over and look at the 
outside. You notice at once the absence of old 
dust. Allowing for the circumstance that it 
had been out all night, it is decidedly clean. 
Its owner has been in the habit of brushing it, 
and is therefore presumably a decent, orderly 
man. But if you look at it in a good light, you 
see a kind of bloom on the felt, and through 
this lens you can make out particles of a fine 
white powder that has worked into the surface.” 


I le handed me his lens, through which 1 could 
distinctly see the particles to which he referred. 

“Then,” he continued, “under the curl of the 
brim and in the folds of the hat-band, where the 
brush has not been able to reach it, the powder 
has collected quite thickly, and we can see that 
it is a very fine pow'der, and very white, like 
flour. What do you make of that?” 

“ I should say that it is connected with some 
industry. He may be engaged in some factory 
or works, or, at any rate, may live near a fac¬ 
tory and have to pass it frequently.” 

“ Yes; and I think we can distinguish between 
the tw'o possibilities. For, if he only passes the 
factory, the dust will be on the outside of the 
hat only; the inside will be protected by his 
head. But if he is engaged in the w'orks, the 
dust will be inside, too, as the hat w ill hang on 
a peg in the dust-laden atmosphere, and his 
head w-ill also be pow'dered, and so convey the 
dust to the inside.” 

He turned the hat over once more, and as 
I brought the powerful lens to bear upon the 
dark lining, I could clearly distinguish a number 
of white particles in the interstices of the fabric. 

“The powder is on the inside too,” 1 said. 

He took the lens from me, and, having veri¬ 
fied my statement, proceeded with the examina¬ 
tion. “Y'ou notice,” he said, “that the leather 
head-lining is stained with grease, and this 
staining is more pronounced at the sides and 
back. His hair, therefore, is naturally greasy, 
or he greases it artificially; for, if the staining 
were caused by perspiration, it would be most 
marked opposite the forehead.” 

He peered anxiously into the interior of the 
hat, and eventually turned down the head¬ 
lining; and immediately there broke out upon 
his face a gleam of satisfaction. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “This is a stroke of 
luck. I was afraid our neat and orderly friend 
had defeated us with his brush. Pass me the 
small dissecting forceps, Jervis." 

I handed him the instrument, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to pick out daintily, from the space 
behind the head-lining, some half dozen short 
hairs, which he laid, with infinite tenderness, on 
a sheet of white paper. 

“There are several more on the other side," 

I said, pointing them out to him. 

“ Y es; but we must leave some for the police,” 
he answered, with a smile. "They must have 
the same chance as ourselves, you know.” 

" But surely,” I said, as I bent down over the 
paper, "these are pieces of horsehair!” 

“I think not,” he replied; "but the micro¬ 
scope will show. At any rate, this is the kind 
of hair I should expect to find with a head of 
that shape." 
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"Well, it is extraordinarily coarse,” said I, 
"and two of the hairs are nearly white.” 

“Yes — black hairs beginning to turn gray. 
And now, as our preliminary survey has given 
such encouraging results, we will proceed to 
more exact methods; and we must waste no 
time, for we shall have the police here presently 
to rob us of our treasure.” 


6 3 

"We will sample the dust from the outside 
first,” said Thorndyke, laying the hat upon the 
work-bench. “Are you ready, Polton?” 

The assistant slipped his foot into the stirrup 
of the pump and worked the handle vigorously, 
while Thorndyke drew the glass nozzle slowly 
along the hat-brim under the curled edge. And, 
as the nozzle passed along, the white coating van- 
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He carefully folded up the paper containing 
the hairs, and, taking the hat in both hands, as 
if it were some sacred vessel, ascended with me 
to the laboratory on the next floor. 

"Now. Polton,” he said to his laboratory 
assistant, "we have here a specimen for exam¬ 
ination, and time is precious. First of all, we 
want your patent dust-extractor.” 

The little man bustled to a cupboard and 
brought a singular appliance somewhat like a 
miniature vacuum cleaner. He had made it 
from a bicycle foot-pump, by reversing the 
piston-valve, and it was fitted with a glass nozzle 
and a small detachable glass receiver for collect¬ 
ing the dust, at the end of a flexible metal tube. 


ished as if by magic, leaving the felt absolutely 
clean and black, and simultaneously the glass 
receiver became clouded with a white deposit. 

“We will leave the other side for the police,” 
said Thorndyke. And, as Polton ceased pump¬ 
ing, he detached the receiver and laid it on a 
sheet of paper, on which he wrote in pencil, 
"Outside,” and covered it with a small bell- 
glass. A fresh receiver having been fitted on, 
the nozzle was now drawn over the silk lining 
of the hat, and then through the space behind 
the leather head-lining on one side; and now the 
dust that collected in the receiver was of the 
usual gray color and fluffy texture, and in¬ 
cluded two more hairs. 
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“And now," said Thornd when the sec¬ 
ond receiver had been detr . and set aside, 
“we want a mold of the in of the hat, and 
we must make it by the quic. t method; there 
is no time to make a paper mold. It is a most 
astonishing head,” he added, taking down from 
a nail a pair of large calipers, which he applied 
to the inside of the hat; “six inches and nine 
tenths long by six and six tenths broad, which 
gives us” — he made a rapid calculation on a 
scrap of paper — "the extraordinarily high 
cephalic index of 05.6." 

Polton now took possession of the hat, and, 
having stuck a band of wet tissue-paper round 
the iiv-ide, mixed a small bowl of plaster-of 
Paris, ltd very dexterously ran a stream of 
the thick liquid on the tissue paper, where it 
quickly solidified. A second and a third ap¬ 
plication resulted in a broad ring of solid plaster 
an inch thick, forming a perfect mold of the in¬ 
side of the hat; and in a few minutes the slight 
contraction of the plaster, in setting, rendered 
the mold sufficiently loose to allow of its being 
slipped out on a board to dry. 

We were none too soon, for, even as Polton 
was removing the mold, the electric bell, which 
I had switched to the laboratory, announced a 
visitor; and when I went down, I found a police 
sergeant waiting, with a note from Superin¬ 
tendent Miller requesting the immediate trans¬ 
fer of the hat. 

“The next thing to be done,” said Thorn- 
dyke, when the sergeant had departed with the 
bandbox, “is to measure ihe thickness of the 
hairs, and make a transverse section of one, and 
examine the dust. The sectioning we will leave 
to Polton. As time is an object, Polton, you had 
better embed the hair in thick gum and freeze 
it hard on the microtome, and be very careful 
to cut the section at right angles to the length 
of the hair. Meanwhile, w'e will get to work 
with the microscope.” 

The hairs proved, upon measurement, to have 
the surprisingly large diameter of 1 / 135 of an 
inch fully double that of ordinary hairs; but 
they were unquestionably human. As to the 
white dust, it presented a problem that even 
Thorndyke was unable to solve. The applica¬ 
tion of reagents showed it to be carbonate of 
lime, but its source remained a mystery for a 
time. 

“The larger particles, ’ said Thorndyke, with 
his eye applied to the microscope. “ appear to 
be transparent, crystalline, and distinctly lam¬ 
inated in structure. It is not chalk, it is not 
whiting, it is not any kind of cement. What 
can it be?” 

“Could it he any kind of shell?” I suggested. 
“ For instance - ” 


“Of course!” he exclaimed, starting up; 
“you have hit it, Jervis, as you always do. It 
must be mother-of-pearl. Polton, give me a 
pearl shirt-button out of your oddments-box.” 

The button was duly produced by the thrifty 
Polton, dropped into an agate mortar, and 
speedily reduced to p iwder, a tiny pinch of 
which Thorndyke placed under the microscope. 

“This powder.” said he, “is, naturally, much 
coarser than our specimen, but the identity of 
character is unmistakable. Jervis, you are a 
treasure! Just look at it.” 

I glanced down the microscope, and then 
pulled out my watch. “Yes,” I said, “there is 
no doubt about it, I think; but I must be off. 
Anstey urged me to be in court by 11.30 at the 
latest.” 

With infinite reluctance, I collected my notes 
and papers and departed, leaving Thorndyke 
diligently.copying addresses out of the Post 
Office Directory. 

My business at the court detained me the 
whole of the day, and it was nearly dinner-time 
when I reached our chambers. Thorndyke had 
not yet come in, but he arrived half an hour 
later, tired and hungry, and not very com* 
municative. 

“What have I done?” he repeated, in answer 
to my inquiries. “ I have walked miles of dirty 
pavement, and I have visited all the pearl-shell 
cutters in London, with one exception; and I 
have not found what I was looking for. The 
one mother-of-pearl factory that remains, how¬ 
ever, is the most likely, and I propose to look 
in there to-morrow morning. Meanwhile, we 
have completed our data, with Polton’s assist¬ 
ance. Here is a tracing of our friend’s skull 
taken from the mold; you see, it is an extreme 
type of brachvcephalic skull, and markedly 
unsymmetrical. Here is a transverse section of 
one of his hairs, which is quite circular — unlike 
yours or mine, which would be oval. We have 
the mother-of-pearl dust from the outside of 
the hat, and from the inside similar dust mixed 
with various fibers and a few granules of rice 
starch. Those are our data.” 

“Supposing the hat should not be that of the 
burglar, after all?” 1 suggested. 

“That would be annoying. Rut I think it is 
his, and I think I can guess at the nature of the 
art treasures that were stolen.” 

“And you don’t intend to enlighten me?” 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, “you have all 
the data. Enlighten yourself by the exercise of 
your own brilliant faculties. Don’t give way to 
mental indolence.” 

I endeavored, from the facts in my possession, 
to construct the personality of the mysterious 
burglar, and failed utterly; nor was I more 
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successful in my endeavor to guess at the nature 
of the stolen property; and it was not until the 
following morning, when we had set out on our 
quest and were approaching Limehouse, that 
Thorndyke would revert to the subject. 

“We are now,” he said, "going to the factory 
of Badcomb and Martin, shell importers and 
cutters, in the West India Dock Road. If I 
don't find my man there. I shall hand the facts 
/ over to the police and waste no more time on 
the case.” 

“What is your man like?” I asked. 

“ I am looking for an elderly Japanese, wear¬ 
ing a new hat or. more probably, a cap. and hav¬ 
ing a bruise on his right cheek or temple. I am 
also looking for a cab-yard. But here we are at 
the works, and as it is now close on the dinner- 
hour, we will wait and see the hands come out 
before making any inquiries.” 

We walked slowly past the tall, blank-faced 
building, and were just turning to repass it w hen 
a steam whistle sounded, a wicket opened in the 
main gate, and a stream of workmen — each 
powdered with white, like a miller — emerged 
into the street. We halted to watch the men as 
they came out. one bv one. through the wicket, 
turning to the right or the left toward their 


homes or some near-by coffee-shop; but none 
of them answered the description that my friend 
had given. 

The outcoming stream grew' thinner, and at 
length ceased; the wicket was shut with a bang, 
and once more Thorndvke's quest appeared to 
have failed. 

" Is that all of them, I wonder?” he said, with 
a shade of disappointment in his tone. 

But, even as hespoke. the w icket opened again, 
and a leg protruded. The leg was followed by a 
back and a curious globular head, covered with 
iron-gray hair, and surmounted by a cloth cap. 
the whole appertaining to a short, ver% thick-set 
man, who was evidently talking to some one 
inside. 

Suddenlv he turned his head to look across the 
street; and immediately I recognized, by the 
pallid vellow complexion and narrow eye-slits, 
the phvsiognomv of a typical Japanese. The 
man remained talking for almost another min¬ 
ute: then, drawing out his other leg. he turned 
toward us; and now I perceived that the right 
side of his face, over the prominent cheekbone, 
was discolored as if by a severe bruise. 

“Ha!” said Thorndyke. turning round 
s’narpiv as the man approached. "Either this 
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is our man, or it is an incredible coincidence.” 
He walked away at a moderate pace, allowing 
the Japanese to overtake us slowly, and when 
the man had at length passed us, he increased 
his speed somewhat, so as to keep near him. 

Our friend stepped along briskly, and pres¬ 
ently turned up a side street, whither we fol¬ 
lowed at a respectful distance, Thorndyke 
holding open his pocket-book and appearing 
to engage me in an earnest discussion, but 
keeping a sharp eye on his quarry. 

‘‘There he goes!" said my colleague, as the 
man suddenly disappeared, — “the house with 
the green window-sashes. That will be number 
thirteen.” 

It was; and, having verified the fact, we 
passed on, and took the next turning that 
would lead us back to the main road. 

Some twenty minutes later, as we were stroll¬ 
ing past the door of a coffee-shop, a man came 
out, filling his pipe with an air of leisurely satis¬ 
faction. His hat and clothes were powdered 
with white, like those of the workmen whom we 
had seen come out of the factory. Thorndyke 
accosted him. 

“Is that a flour-mill up the road there?” 

"No, sir; pearl-shell. I work there myself.” 

"Pearl-shell, eh?” said Thorndyke. “I sup¬ 
pose that will be an industry that will tend to 
attract the aliens. Do you find it so?” 

“No, sir; not at all. The work’s too hard. 
We’ve only got one foreigner in the place, and 
he ain’t an alien — he’s a Jap.” 

"A Jap!” exclaimed Thorndyke. “Really. 
Now, I wonder if that would chance to be our 
old friend Kotei — you remember Kotei?” he 
added, turning to me. 

“No, sir; this man’s name is Futashima. 
There was another Jap in the works, a chap 
named Itu, a pal of Futashima’s, but he’s left.” 

“Ah! I don’t know either of them. By the 
way, usen’t there to be a cab-yard just above 
here?” 

“There’s a yard up Rankin Street, where they 
keep vans and one or two cabs. That chap Itu 
works there now. Taken to horse-flesh. Drives 
a van sometimes. Queer start for a Jap.” 

"Very.” Thorndyke thanked the man for 
his information, and we sauntered on toward 
Rankin Street. The yard was at this time 
nearly deserted, being occupied only by an 
ancient and crazy four-wheeler and a very 
shabby hansom. 

"Curious old houses, these that back on to 
the yard,” said Thorndyke, strolling into the 
inclosure. “That timber gable, now,” pointing 
to a house from a window of which a man was 
watching us suspiciously, "is quite an inter¬ 
esting survival.” 


"What’s your business. Mister?" demanded 
the man in a gruff tone. 

“We are just having a look at these quaint 
old houses,” replied Thorndyke, edging toward 
the back of the hansom, and opening his pocket- 
book, as if to make a sketch. 

"Well, you can see ’em from outside,” said 
the man. 

"So we can,” said Thorndyke suavely, "but 
not so well, you know.” 

At this moment the pocket-book slipped front 
his hand and fell, scattering a number of loose 
papers about the ground under the hansom, 
and our friend at the window laughed joyously. 

"No hurry,” murmured Thorndyke, as I 
stooped to help him gather up the papers — 
which he did in the most surprisingly slow and 
clumsy manner. “It is fortunate that the 
ground is dry.” He stood up with the rescued 
papers in his hand, and, having scribbled down 
a brief note, slipped the book into his pocket. 

“Now you’d better mizzle,” observed the man 
at the window. 

“Thank you,” replied Thorndyke; "I think 
we had.” And, with a pleasant nod at the cus¬ 
todian, he proceeded to adopt the hospitable 
suggestion. 

"Mr. Marchmont has been here, sir, with 
Inspector Badger and another gentleman,” said 
Polton, as we entered our chambers. "They 
said they would call again about five.” 

“Then,” replied Thorndyke, "as it is now 
a quarter to five, there is just time for us to 
have a wash, while you get the tea ready.” 

Our visitors arrived punctually, the third 
gentleman being, as we had supposed, Mr. 
Solomon Lowe. I had not seen Inspector Bad¬ 
ger before, and he now impressed me as showing 
a tendency to invert the significance of his own 
name by endeavoring to “draw” Thorndyke — 
in which, however, he was not very successful. 

“ I hope you are not going to disappoint 
Mr. Lowe, sir," he began facetiously. “You 
have had a good look at that hat, — we saw 
your marks on it, — and he expects that you 
will be able to point us out the man, name, and 
address all complete.” He grinned patroniz¬ 
ingly at our unfortunate client, who was looking 
even more haggard and worn than he had been 
on the previous morning. 

" Have you — have you made any — discov¬ 
ery?” Mr. Lowe asked with pathetic eagerness. 

"We examined the hat very carefully, and I 
think we have established a few facts of some 
interest.” 

" Did your examination of the hat furnish any 
information as to the nature of the stolen prop¬ 
erty, sir?” inquired the humorous inspector. 
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Thorndykc turned to the officer with a face 
as expressionless as a wooden mask. 

"We thought it possible,” said he, “that it 
might consist of works of Japanese art, such as 
netsukes, paintings, and such like.” 

Mr. Lowe uttered an exclamation of delighted 
astonishment, and the facetiousness faded rather 
suddenly from the inspector's countenance. 

“ I don’t know how you can have found out,” 
said he. “ We have known it only half an hour 
ourselves, and the wire came direct from Flor¬ 
ence to Scotland Yard.” 

“ Perhaps you can describe the thief to us,” 
said Mr. Lowe, in the same eager tone. 

“I dare say the inspector can do that.” re¬ 
plied Thorndyke. 

“ Yes. I think so,” replied the officer. “ He is 
a short, strong man, with a dark complexion and 
hair turning gray. He has a very round head, 
and he is probably a workman engaged at some 
whiting or cement works. That is all we know; 
if you can tell us any more, sir, we shall be very 
glad to hear it.” 

"I can only offer a few suggestions,” said 
Thorndyke, “but perhaps you may find them 
useful. For instance, at 13 Birket Street, Lime- 
house, there is living a Japanese gentleman 
named Futashima, who works at Radcomb and 
Martin’s mother-of-pearl factory. I think that 
if you were to call on him, and let him try on the 
hat that you have, it would probably fit him.” 

The inspector scribbled ravenously in his 
note-book, and Mt. Marchmont — an old ad¬ 
mirer of Thorndyke's — leaned back in his 
chair, chuckling softly and rubbing his hands. 

"Then,” continued my colleague, "there is in 
Rankin Street, L.imehouse, a cab-yard, where 
another Japanese gentleman, named Itu. is em¬ 
ployed. You might find out where Itu was the 
night before last: and if you should chance to 
see a hansom cab there, — number 22,481, — 
have a good look at it. In the frame of the 
number-plate you will find six small holes. 
Those holes may have held brads, and the brads 
may have held a false number-card. At any 
rate, you might ascertain where that cab was 
at 11 30 the night before last. That is all I 
have to suggest.” 

Mr. Lowe leaped from his chair. " Let us go 
— now — at once! There is no time to be lost. 
A thousand thanks to you, doctor — a thousand 
million thanks. Come!” 

He seized the inspector by the arm and for¬ 
cibly dragged him toward the door, and a mo¬ 
ment later we heard the footsteps of our visitors 
clattering down the stairs. 

" 11 was not worth while to enter into explana¬ 
tions with them,” said Thorndyke, as the foot¬ 
steps died away — “nor perhaps with you?" 
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“On the contrary,” I replied, "I am waiting 
to be fully enlightened.” 

“Well, then, my inferences in this case were 
perfectly simple ones, drawn from well-known 
anthropological facts. The human race, as you 
know, is roughly divided into three groups — 
the black, the white, and the yellow races. But. 
apart from the variable quality of color, these 
races have certain fixed characteristics, asso¬ 
ciated especially with the shape of the skull, of 
the eye-sockets, and the hair. So that we 
have, in the black races, long skull, long orbits, 
flat hair; in the white races, oval skull, oval 
orbits, oval hair; and in the yellow races, 
round skull, round orbits, round hair. 

"Now, in this case we had to deal with a very 
short, round skull. But you cannot argue from 
races to individuals; there are many short- 
skulled Englishmen. But when I found, asso¬ 
ciated with that skull, hairs that were circular 
in section, it became practically certain that 
the individual was a Mongol of some kind. The 
mother-of-pearl dust and the granules of rice 
starch from the inside of the hat favored this 
view, for the pearl-shell industry is specially 
connected with China and Japan, while starch 
granules from the hat of an Englishman would 
probably be wheat starch. 

“Then, as to the hair. It was, as 1 mentioned 
to you, circular in section, and of very large 
diameter. Now. 1 have examined many thou¬ 
sands of hairs, and the thickest that I have ever 
seen came from the heads of Japanese; the 
hairs from this hat were as thick as any of them. 
But the hypothesis that the burglar was a Jap¬ 
anese received confirmation in various ways. 
Thus, he was short, though strong and active, 
and the Japanese are the shortest of the Mongol 
races, and very strong and active. 

"Then, his remarkable skill in handling the 
powerful caretaker — a retired police sergeant 
— suggested the Japanese art of jiu-jitsu; while 
the nature of the robbery was consistent with 
the value set by the Japanese on works of art. 
Still, it was nothing but a bare hypothesis until 
we had seen Futashima — and. indeed, is no 
more now. 1 may, after all. be entirely mis¬ 
taken.” 

He was not, however; and at this moment 
there reposes in my drawing-room an ancient 
netsuke. which came as a thank-offering from 
Mr. Isaac Lowe on the recovery of the booty 
from a back room in 13 Birket Street, Lime- 
house. The treasure, of course, was given in the 
first place to Thorndyke, but transferred by him 
to my w'ife, on the pretense that, but for my 
suggestion of shell-dust, the robber would never 
have been traced. W hich is, on the face of it 
preposterous. 
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T HE dominion of man over the beasts 
of the field does not yet include the 
rodents. Aurochs, cave-bear, and 
mammoth we put down with 
stone-headed arrows. We have 
wiped out the buffalo; the lion and the ele¬ 
phant will soon be gone. But still the rabbits 
of Australia cost the colonies millions a year; 
traps, ferrets, and poison still fail to make head 
against the rats, mice, and gophers of the United 
States. While our animal enemies have be¬ 
come smaller in size, they have grown more 
numerous. It is as if Nature, after trying 
vainly to chastise her insurgent son with a 
catapult, had gone after him with a shotgun. 

The fact is that, of all warm¬ 
blooded creatures, there are just two 
that are really dominant, successful, 
increasing in numbers and range, and 
able to maintain themselves anvwhere 
in the world against all rivals. These 
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two are man and the rats. The genus Homo and 
the genus Mus go everywhere and eat every¬ 
thing. They are the two creatures that dwell 
in houses and travel in ships. Each drives its 
other rivals to the wall; but neither, except 
locally and for brief periods, has ever come near 
to exterminating the other. Civilized man has 
fought the common rat for two hundred years, 
and the battle is still drawn. 

There are two species of civilized house- 
rats — the common brown Norway rat. Mus 
decumanus, and the old English black rat, 
Mus ratlus. Then there are besides all sorts 
of primitive, aboriginal, indigenous, barbarian 
wood-rats and water-rats, lemmings and voles, 
a hundred and fifty species of the 
genus Mus alone. Each part of the 
earth has its own, and in each they 
are as ancient as the human race 
itself. Mus ialius is a 
newcomer in Europe and 
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America. Like man, 
it is a native of cen¬ 
tral or southern Asia. 
Genner’s “Historia 
Animalium” men¬ 
tions it in 1587, and it 
iw. c probably appeared in 

... North America short- 

r ly after this date. The 

Welsh, retaining still 
the tradition of its introduction, call it “llygo- 
den Ffrancon”—the French mouse. To this 
species belong all the white rats and other fancy 
breeds that are kept for pets; for Mus ratius is a 
charming little creature, slender, active, intelli¬ 
gent, and, as rats go, gentle. This is the rat of 
history and romance, the rat for whose baning 
Shylock would give three thousand ducats. 

This interesting animal is now practically 
extinct in English-speaking countries. Rat 
history has repeated itself, and the black rat 
has gone down before the brown as the native 
rats went down before the black, or as human 
aborigines go down before the white man. 

Mus decumanus, the other civilized rat, is 
also an Eastern form, probably Chinese, which 
followed Mus rattus about two centuries later. 
The English Jacobites called it the “ Hanoverian 
rat,” because it reached England in the time 
of the earlier Georges. The American colonists 
called it the “Hessian rat,” because it first 
appeared in North America during the Revo¬ 
lution. The common name, “Norway rat,” 
is entirely a misnomer, due apparently to its 
confusion with the Norway lemming. To the 
lemming also are due the stories of vast hordes 
of rats that sweep across the continents, de¬ 
vouring everything in sight, and filling the 
rivers with their bodies. The rats themselves 
really colonized Europe and North America 
very much as we did. 

However, the brown rat has not yet quite 
inherited the earth. South America is hardly 
touched. There are still black rats, even in 
India, while ten per cent of the 
house-rats of our Pacific Coast 
are Mus ratius. In the in¬ 
terior, too, there are large 
areas where the brown 
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rat is found only along the railway lines. One 
wonders whether the Chinese rat may be re¬ 
garded as the advance guard of the “yellow 
peril.” 

The casus belli is, of course, that men and 
rats like the same things to eat. We plant our 
rice fields, and the rats swim out and bite off 
the young sprigs. We try grain, and they dig 
up the seeds, eat the tender shoots, bite off the 
ears, invade cribs, granaries, mills, elevators, 
warehouses. There are barns where the rats 
and mice eat and spoil as much fodder as reaches 
the stock; and yet the farmer wonders why 
farming does not pay. They kill fruit trees 
by burrowing underneath and gnawing the 
roots. They strip currants from the bushes 
and ripe cherries from the trees. They invade 
the coffee plantations of Central America, and 
they have nearly put an end to the attempt to 
raise dates in Arizona. They devour chickens, 
squab, geese, ducks, partridges, and the like, 
slaying them, in spite • 
of their size, with one 
deft bite through the 
neck. They injure 
horses, dogs, and ele¬ 
phants by biting the 
skin at the base of their nails. They eat the cob¬ 
bler’s leather, and gnaw into valuable ivory for 
the sake of an especially toothsome gelatin that 
it contains. They have even killed children, 
and eaten the bodies of men. 

Not without much native sagacity has the 
rat supported itself in the very presence of 
man, while other wild creatures have disap¬ 
peared from the woods. It is as warv and as 
difficult to trap as the fox; but its apparent 
timidity proceeds from a wise caution rather 
than from fear, for it fights desperately, and its 
courage when cornered is proverbial. 

Its sight is not especially good, but its smell 
is keen, and its sense of locality so perfect that 
it will run through its holes and galleries in 
pitch-darkness at full speed. The great Cuvier 
used especially to admire the rat’s tail, which 
he said has more muscles than the human hand. 
Careful experiments by Romanes, moreover, 
have proved the truth of the ancient belief that, 
by letting down its tail and licking the end, 
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probably, as has often been reported, by form¬ 
ing long lines, like a bucket brigade. The 
operation is, naturally, a difficult one to ob¬ 
serve; but apparently it takes two rats to each 
egg. One holds the egg in its paws, passes it 
on to the other, and then runs ahead to take 
it once more in its turn. The same device 
seems to be employed to carry an egg down¬ 
stairs, the one that has the egg passing it to its 
companion, which stands on the step below. 
Going upstairs, however, at least in some cases, 
each rat puts its head between its fore paws 
and pushes the egg upwith its hind feet. Such 
appears to be the general procedure. Tales of 
rat caravans in which the smaller rodents lie 
on their backs with their freight clasped in all 
four paws, while the larger drag them along, 
tail over shoulder, and an old gray rat prods up 
the laggards with a broom-straw, are to be 
received with caution. 

Whatever we may think of the intelligence 
of rodents, there is, at any rate, no doubt con¬ 
cerning their fecundity. Madame la Rat be- 


TRAI’PING SQUIRRELS FOR LABORATORY 
EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSES 

the rat extracts oil, milk, wine, molasses, and 
other fluids from deep or narrow-necked vessels. 

No single point, I think, illustrates better 
the sagacity of the rat than the way in which 
it eats an egg. It bites through the shell and 
chips off small fragments as neatly as a squirrel 
opens a nut, consumes the entire contents 
without spilling a drop, and then sits up and 
licks itself clean like a cat. For the rat, in 
spite of its unattractive diet, is a cleanly ani¬ 
mal, which keeps its fur tidy and washes itself 
after each meal, and whose bite, contrary to 
the general impression, is as little dangerous 
as that of any creature we have. Rats will 
steal the eggs from under a sitting hen; in 
Washington, D. C., they carried off seventy-five 
dozen eggs which a commission merchant had 
incautiously stored in a wooden tub. 

Their method of handling eggs is also char¬ 
acteristic. An egg is as large for a rat as a 
barrel for a man — and much more fragile. 
Yet there is evidence of the fact that they pass 
eggs along from one to another, although not. 


A SQUIRREL-HUNTER WITH FULL EQUIPMENT 
THIS MAN SHOT 135 SQyiRRELS IN 8 HOURS 










COMBING THE KLEAS FROM A RAT THAT HAS BEEN CHLOROFORMED. THE FLEAS ARE COLLECTED 
AND TAKEN TO THE LABORATORY TO BF. EXAMINED FOR PLAGUE BACILLI 


comes an object of solicitude to her relatives 
some four or five times a year, and the subse¬ 
quent ratlings number up to a dozen and a half. 
Six weeks later each of these young rats is set¬ 
ting up a family of its own. This extraordi¬ 
nary multiplication is really an ingenious device 
for laying up provisions to carry the species 
over hard times. When food is abundant, 
straightway there are mouths to eat it. When 
food becomes scarce the rats eat one another. 
Where other species take on fat, the rat acquires 
numbers. To fight, to breed, and to die like 
rats have all become proverbial expressions. 

Certain it is that the rat costs money. Ex¬ 
periment shows that it takes about sixty cents’ 
worth of wheat to feed a single individual for 
a year. The eggs, cheese, young chickens, and 
squab, which it prefers to wheat, increase pro¬ 
portionately the cost of its board. Even if 
there were no more rats in the United States 
than there are human beings, and if each rat 
consumed and spoiled only twenty-five cents’ 
worth of food in a year, the total cost in a 
decade would be staggering. As a matter of 
fact, the rat population of most communities 
is at least five times that of the human. To 
this, moreover, must be added as many more 
mice; for the mouse is really a rat, and it is 


merely an accident of language that we call it 
by a different name. 

There are, then, probably five hundred 
million rats in the United States, not including 
mice and the various wild rats that for the 
most part keep out of man's way. This means 
a yearly cost, for food alone, of one hundred 
million dollars. To this must be added the 
damage they do in obtaining material for their 
nests. For this purpose they gnaw off the 
insulation from electric wires and chew up 
matches — and many a piece of property goes 
up in smoke as a result. To Madame la Rat 
the comfort of her little blind and hairless 
babies is more important than all the clothing 
and furs and rugs and furniture and valuable 
papers of the establishment. From a single 
nest have been taken out three towels, two 
serviettes, five dust-cloths, two pairs of linen 
knickerbockers, and seven handkerchiefs. 

The total loss from all these different sources 
is largely a matter of guess-work. A reasonable 
and semi-official estimate, however, gives for 
Denmark, $3,000,000 annually; for France, 
$40,000,000; for Germany, $50,000,000; for 
Great Britain, $73,000,000; and for the United 
States at ieast $100,000,000, of which $15,- 
ooo.oco is from fires. Fifteen dollars a month 
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is a loss reported from a single farm. No 
wonder that the United States Department of 
Agriculture in this country, in Europe L'Asso- 
ciation Internationale pour la Destruction Ra- 
tionnelle des Rats, and a similar society in 
England are trying to rouse the public to an 
appreciation of the gravity of this problem. 

Nor is the mere money cost the most serious 
aspect of the matter. When all is said, nearly 
all our most dreaded afflictions aregerm diseases; 
diseases, that is, that no one would ever have 
at all if some 
living plant or 
animal were 
not, somehow 
orother,carried 
f rom a sick per¬ 
son to a well 
one. The com¬ 
mon vermin of 
our households 
track back and 
forth on their 
rounds of 
chicken-coop, 
stable, sewer, 
swill-bucket, 
and larder 
shelves. It is 
known that, in 
addition to 
other crimes, 
they dissemi¬ 
nate the eggs of 
half a dozen 
highly deleteri¬ 
ous parasites 
related to the 
hookworm. 

Who shall say 
what other 
sporozoa, ba¬ 
cilli, spirilla, 
nematodes, spirochaetae, trypanosomes, and 
the like, they may not scatter? 

For one of the most terrible of all diseases 
the rat is now certainly known to be responsible: 
the bubonic plague, or “black death.” No 
scourge of mankind is more dreadful than this, 
for it spreads with extraordinary velocity, 
often killing its victims in a single day; While, 
of the stricken, a bare tenth escape with their 
lives. It was slaying the Egyptians at the 
beginning of recorded history; a single epidemic 
cost Athens a third of her citizens. At Lyons, 
in 1572, the pestilence killed fifty thousand 
persons; Venice in 1576 lost seventy thousand. 
During the Great Plague of London, in 1665, 
68,596 died, out of a population of 460,000; 


and the dead lay in the streets, because the 
living were too few to bury them. I hrough the 
Middle Ages and up to a century ago, a stricken 
city stood to lose a fifth of its inhabitants in a 
few months — and the spread of the pestilence 
was largely through the rats. 

Even as late as 1771, an epidemic of the 
bubonic plague cost Moscow nearly a fourth of 
its quarter million souls. But, after the last 
Parthian arrow, the disease retired to India and 
the region westward toward the Mediterranean, 


which seems to have been its original home; 
and after 1850 Europe and Africa were free. 

It broke out again in 1894, from a peculiarly 
virulent strain that had its habitat in certain 
districts of northern China. The army supply 
trains carried the rats and the rats carried the 
Bacillus pestis from the Manchurian frontier to 
the sea. From there it made its way back by 
junks to Canton, where, between March and 
August of 1894, it killed upward of one hun¬ 
dred thousand persons. Thence the Chinese 
strain of the plague bacillus passed by 
ship to Bombay, and diffused itself through 
India. Five million persons died of the pes¬ 
tilence in India during the six years that 
ended with 1908, and it was only with 1909 
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that the annual mortality fell below two hun¬ 
dred thousand. 

Before it was discovered that quarantine 
must include rats as well as men, this new 
Indo-Chinese strain had spread over the whole 
civilized world. It entered Europe overland 
by way of Russia, and reached Portugal and 
the British Isles by sea. For the first time in 
history the Western Hemisphere took the in¬ 
fection. By the end of the last century there 
were epidemics in Austria, Germany, Italy, 


France, Argentina. Brazil, Paraguay. Australia, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, the Philippines, San Fran¬ 
cisco — in fifty-two different countries, in all. 
It is appalling to think what might have been 
the consequences of this world-wide infection 
with this peculiarly virulent strain of the 
plague bacillus, if modern boards of health had 
no better defense than the religious proces¬ 
sions, ringing of church bells, and executions of 
witches and Jews that were the only resource of 
an invaded community up to the eighteenth 
century. Even as it was, the consequences 
would have been serious enough if by 1907 the 
whole life history of Bacillus pestis had not been 
thoroughly made out, and the connection of the 
rat with it. If there had been no house vermin. 


twenty-five millions of people would not have 
perished of the black death in Europe during 
the fourteenth century, nor five and a half 
millions in India during the first ten years of the 
twentieth. 

And yet the rat is, in this, more sinned 
against than sinning. Probably ten rats to every 
man die of the plague; and, in general, wher¬ 
ever the plague invades a community, the ani¬ 
mals die first. Men and rats alike are the vic¬ 
tims of two allies — Bacillus pestis and the flea. 

I he health of¬ 
ficers of India 
have worked 
this out most 
carefully with¬ 
in the last five 
years. Guinea- 
pigs, monkeys, 
and rats, kept 
in cages on the 
floors of houses 
in which human 
beings had died 
of the plague, 
themselves suc¬ 
cumbed to the 
disease. B u t 
the same ani¬ 
mals in cages 
suspended 
more than a 
f I ea-ju m p 
above the floor, 
or surrounded 
by a band of 
"tanglefoot” a 
flea-jump wide, 
remained for an 
indefinite time 
in perfect 
health. More¬ 
over, fully one 
fourth of the hundreds of fleas in an in¬ 
fected house had the Bacillus pestis in their 
mouths and stomachs. One bite at man or 
rat might mean prompt death. 

All this explains, at last, the extraordinary 
insidiousness of the plague. A rat will go 
anywhere by ship or train or caravan, and 
escape notice. A flea may carry five thousand 
bacilli in its stomach, where they not only live 
for ten, fifteen, and even twenty days, but ac¬ 
tually multiply, for the flea does not take the 
plague. Thecommon human flea, Pulex irritans, 
lives also on the rat, and the half-dozen different 
rat fleas will bite men. Moreover, the fleas will 
leave a dead rat, pass to a live man, anil remain 
for days on his body or in his clothing without 
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biting him at all. When they smell their proper 
host, they leave the man, who remains perfectly 
healthy, yet may have transported the fleas 
for miles, thus starting a new center of infec¬ 
tion in a distant community. One infected rat 
at the beginning of a voyage means a shipful 
to go ashore at the end. Man, rat. and flea 
together — it would be difficult to invent a 
more efficient means of disseminating the 
bubonic plague. 

The plague entered San Francisco in 1900. 
Since 19(H), therefore, and especially since 1907, 
the United States Government has fought the 
rat as India, Australia, and various other coun¬ 
tries of the civilized world are fighting it. 

The first task has been to make sure that no 
plague bacillus came into San Francisco or 
went out by sea. Fortunately, a ship, unlike a 
house, is nearly gas-tight. Each vessel, there¬ 
fore, as soon as it came to port, was filled up 
with sulphur dioxid, and kept closed for five 
hours. 11 took two tons of sulphur to fumigate 
a big ocean liner. When it was done, there was 


not so much as a flea, a water-bug, or a cock¬ 
roach left alive on board; and the crew took out 
the dead rats, fifteen and twenty bucketfuls 
at a time Moreover, every vessel, as far as 
possible, was required to keep at least six feet 
from the wharf, to keep its gangways up by 
night and guarded by day, and to equip every 
hawser that came ashore with a coat of tar and 
a metal funnel at least a yard in diameter. 
Forty men w'ere employed in this labor, and 
twice each day inspectors went along thewater- 
front in launches to see that the regulations 
w'ere obeyed. The result was that, with vessels 
plying in and out of San Francisco, thirty or 
forty people a month coming down with the 
plague, and one rat in each two hundred in¬ 
fected, of all the countless myriads in the city, 
not once did the contagion pass up or down 
the coast. 

To clear the city of rats proved a more diffi¬ 
cult matter. The ordinary frame building, 
with its open spaces in walls and floors, allows 
any sort of vermin to pass about at will. The 
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house cat, prudent beast, is usually not es¬ 
pecially keen about catching full-grown rats. 
Traps and poison cut off merely the young and 
inexperienced. The old and wise, who have 
had the plague, recovered and become immune, 
remain, reservoirs of infection, to spread the pes¬ 
tilence among their descendants and mankind. 

In fact, trapping alone, or even poison, are 
rather to the advantage of the rats. Every 


feeding-places. Eighty-seven inspectors saw to 
it that all poultry-yards, bakeries, restaurants, 
wharves, stables, slaughter-houses, grain-bins, 
and the like, were made rat-proof with wire 
netting and cement, and induced the San 
Franciscans to forgo the convenient practice 
of throwing their edible refuse in the nearest 
vacant lot. In general, all unsanitary struc¬ 
tures inhabited by either men or animals were 
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living thing, save only civilized man, multiplies 
up to the limit of its food supply. To destroy, 
from time to time, three quarters of the rats in 
a city only kills off the surplus population and 
makes life easy and food abundant for the rest. 
No matter how many are caught, there will 
always be plenty more. The remnant, ex¬ 
perienced and trap-shy, will get their living 
from granary, pantry, and chicken-vard, will 
shun baits, and survive. The only way to 
dispose of the last few individuals is to cut off 
absolutely their food supply, and make them 
choose between certain starvation and the 
chance of poison or trap. 

On this basis San Francisco carried on its 
campaign. Fifty thousand new metal garbage- 
cans with tight metal covers wiped out as many 


condemned, all sewers repaired and made tight, 
and all cellar floors relaid with cement, to do 
away with a favorite nesting-place of vermin. 
An elaborate card catalogue recorded the con¬ 
ditions of every building in the city; nearly 
four hundred recalcitrant persons suffered 
arrest; there were upward of eighty thousand 
abatements of nuisance. Altogether, San Fran¬ 
cisco became one of the cleanest cities in the 
world, and one of the least popular with the 
whole tribe of vermin. 

With the shortage of rations, the hungry rats 
fought one another for a chance at the traps. 
Foremen and laborers, in gangs of six, went 
about through the city, under direction of the 
inspectors, trapping, poisoning, fumigating, 
and disinfecting. Each trapper had charge of 
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A FOREMAN DELIVERING AMMUNITION To A HUNTER IN THE FIELD 


RAT-CATCHING IN ONE OF THE DRAINS OF PARIS 


about sixty-five traps, and received, in addition 
to his wages, ten cents bonus for each rat. 
Besides this, especially careful and experienced 
men distributed small croutons of bread smeared 
with arsenic or phosphorus. The number of 
rats killed by these means probably reached 
into the millions, for the records show 278,000 
in seven months by trapping alone. The 
numbers that, by shortage of food and nesting- 
places, were prevented from being born at all, 
must have been many times greater. 

Such are the general methods employed 
throughout the civilized world in the cam¬ 
paign against the rat, whether the war is waged 
because of the cost of the rat’s food, or on ac¬ 
count of the Bacillus peslis in its blood. Scien¬ 


tific societies, con¬ 
gresses of hygiene, 
and conventions of 
quarantine officers 
have made these 
tactics common 
knowledge, for civ¬ 
ilized man is becom¬ 
ing a terribly scien¬ 
tific fighter. The 
United States Pub¬ 
lic Health and 
Marine Hospital 
Service alone has 
published nearly a 
dozen reports and 
bulletins dealing 
with the suppres¬ 
sion of the rat and 
its allies. 

We in the United 
States, however, 
have within the year 
developed a rodent 
problem quite un¬ 
like that of any 
other nation. Rat, 
Ilea, and plague 
bacillus have added 
to their trio the 
ground-squirrels of 
California. They, 
like the rats, take 
the plague, harbor 
fleas, and transmit 
the pest to one an¬ 
other, to other 
rodents, and to man. 

Thus far, happily, 
the human casual¬ 
ties have been few 
— a blacksmith 
who had hunted 
squirrels a few days before he died of the plague, 
a railway laborer who had been eating them, a 
boy who had thrust his arm down a squirrel hole 
and been bitten by a flea. In each of the half- 
dozen cases there has been a sick squirrel to 
account for the dead man. 

The situation is, nevertheless, a most alarming 
one. The squirrels on the east side of the Bay 
of San Francisco died by thousands, until their 
holes became so choked with the dead bodies 
that no more could get in. After that they 
died outside, and the buzzards fell upon them 
in flocks. Already, however, the squirrels are 
becoming immune; they are now multiplying 
rapidly, and again the ground begins to be 
alive with their countless numbers. If nothing 
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MEN THROWING POISON INTO SQUIRREL HOIKS 


AN INSPECTOR PAYING DOWN THE SANITARY I AW TO A CARELESS HOU SEHOLDER 


is done, there will 
soon be a vast ro¬ 
dent population, 
semi-immune and a 
permanent reservoir 
for the plague, ex¬ 
tending from Cali¬ 
fornia to Texas, 
yuarantine will no 
longer avail against 
the disease, for 
every city will be¬ 
come, in effect, a 
seaport. The least 
relaxing of vigi¬ 
lance, and the wild 
rodents will reinfect 
the city rats, and 
the work at San 
Francisco will have 
to be done all over 
again in a dozen 
places instead of in 
one; while every 
man w h o touches 
a wild creature will 
take his life in his 
hands. 

The same efficient 
corps that, under 
Dr. Blue, handled 
the rats on one side 
of the Bay of San 
Francisco has now 
taken charge of the 
squirrels on the 
other, and they 
have, in addition, 
the assistance of the 
world’s greatest au¬ 
thority on North 
American rodents — 

Dr. Hart Merriam, 
who brings with him the expert hunters and 
collectors of the l nited States Biological Sur¬ 
vey. Since April, 1909. a body of scouts has 
been in the infected district, collecting samples 
of the squirrel population, to determine just how 
far the infection has traveled. 

Each man is provided with a twelve-gage 
shotgun, knapsack, canteen, ammunition, tags, 
cans, chloroform, solder, and an instrument for 
extracting dead squirrels from their holes. 
Everything in the equipment has been carefully 
thought out. even to the precise size of shot and 
charge of powder. For the squirrel is tenacious 
of life, and if he has a single kick left in him after 
being hit. he will spend it in getting to the bot¬ 
tom of his burrow. A day's work for a scout 


and his dog is to bag from thirty to sixty speci¬ 
mens, to tag each one immediately, and to put 
it in his knapsack with sufficient chloroform to 
kill or stupefy the fleas and prevent their escape. 
In the evening he carries his bag to head¬ 
quarters, transfers his catch to tin canisters, to 
which he adds more chloroform, and seals either 
with a special locking cover or with solder. 
These cans are then taken by the express com¬ 
panies and forwarded as promptly as possible 
to the general laboratory in San Francisco. 

The cans, on arriving at San Francisco, are 
rushed by special messenger to the central 
laboratory, and there put through an examina¬ 
tion practically’ identical with that alreadv 
developed for suspected rats. First, thesquir- 
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THREE CASES OF BUBONIC. I l.AGUE OCCURRED 
IN THIS HOUSE. THE MEN ARE MAKING THE 
FLOOR RAT-PROOF WITH CONCRETE 

rels are once more sprinkled liberally with 
chloroform, given an aniiseptic bath of bi- 
chlorid of mercury, anil turned out in piles upon 
a lead-topped table. Almost faster than the 
eye can follow, a trained assistant catches a tack 
on a magnetized hammer and with four quick 
blows pegs out the animal on a shingle. An¬ 
other numbers the shingle and notes the record 
of the tag. An instant later, the animal has 


been cut open, and a practical observer is ex¬ 
amining the larger glands for the characteristic 
lesions of the bubonic plague. 

Even if the animal appears to have been in 
good health, to make assurance doubly sure, it 
is examined once more by the medical officer in 
charge. If, on the other hand, there is the 
slightest indication of anything wrong, it goes 
at once to the bacteriologists. They make 
the usual microscopic examinations, plant out 
cultures of the suspected bacilli, and clinch the 
proof by inoculating guinea-pigs; for nature, as 
if for the special convenience of the pathologist, 
has made the guinea-pig susceptible to almost 
every known contagious disease. As soon as 
an infected animal is discovered, the man who 
sent it in is transferred to another locality, 
since the object of this reconnaissance is not 
to slaughter squirrels, but to delimit the 
disease. 

Work of this sort is attended with no little 
risk. In six weeks of the summer of iqoq there 
came into the plague laboratory one hundred 
and seventy-four infected squirrels, any one of 
which might have brought the most serious con 
sequences to each person who handled it. Em¬ 
ployees, therefore, in addition to being selected for 
their discretion, are carefully warned of their dan¬ 
ger, are especially cautioned not to thrust their 
hands into squirrel holes, and are given a protec¬ 
tive inoculation with Haffkine’s prophylactic. 
Thus far there has been no accident; but there 
is always the hazard that in the warm weather 
the decomposing bodies may generate sufficient 
gas to blow up the cans, allow the chloroform 
to evaporate, and the lleas to revive and escape. 

The thorough study of last summer makes it 
clear that the plague has not crossed the Monte 
Diablo range into the great central valley of 
California, and that the region of really serious 
infection probably does not extend much 
beyond the limits of Contra Costa County. 
Infected animals have been found outside this 
area, but their numbers are diminishing rather 
than increasing. The danger zone, therefore, 
is the district lying southeast of San Francisco, 
between the mountains and the Bay. 

This area, some forty miles square, is to be 
kept isolated. Trustworthy men guard the 
passes across the mountains, and keep them 
clear of squirrels. In addition, a strip of 
country five miles wide and thirty-five miles 
long, running from the lower end of the Bay of 
San Francisco east and north to the crest of the 
mountains, will be kept free of every living 
creature that can possibly carry the infection. 

Within the region thus bounded, guns, traps, 
and poison are at work. Ranchers, Stateauthori- 
ties, ami the National Government have united 



















A "POISON SQUAD," CARRYING PAILS OF CROUTONS SPREAD WITH POISON. IT IS ESTIMATED 
THAT 500,000 RATS HAVE BEEN KILLED BY THIS MEANS, AND NOT A SINGLE 
POISONING ACCIDENT IS RECORDED 



OFFICERS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE, WHO WERE ENGAGED IN 
THE PLAGUE ERADICATION CAMPAIGN IN SAN FRANCISCO 


their efforts. It will be impossible to destroy all 
the rodents of this area, but their numbers can 
be so far reduced that individuals and colonies 
will no longer come much into contact with one 
another; and gradually the bacillus itself will die 
out. It is a very different matter, however, to 
hunt small rodents out of the houses of a city 
ward and to hunt them out of the mountains of 
a California county. Moreover, the wood-rat 
has lately gone over to the enemy, and several 
other rodents are under suspicion of treason. 

Here, then, is a little problem in arithmetic. 


Take the cost to the people of the United States 
of the rat and its congeners for food, and add the 
expense of fires and other damage. Add the cost 
of ten years’ fighting the bubonic plague in Cali¬ 
fornia, and of the present campaign against the 
ground-squirrel. Add, also, the three-hundred- 
odd lives lost by the plague since 1909, to say 
nothing of other results of other verm in-borne dis¬ 
eases. Then say whether it is not high time that 
westop this shilly-shallying with Musdecumanus, 
Mus rallus, Mus musculus, and the rest, and 
send them to join many a more useful species. 
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CLOSE BY A TRENCH IN WHICH A SOLDIER WAS BUSY SHOOTING, THERE RANG OUT 














THE POINT OF VIEW 


BY 

“OLE LUK-OIE” 

AUTHOR OF “THE JOINT IN THE HARNESS," “THE KITE,” ETC. 


“The more that clear-sightedness and intellectual influence upon the course of a battle is 
demanded of a general, the more he must keep himself out of serious danger to life and limb." 

Von der Goltz. 


T HE sinking sun, seen through the 
overhanging cloud of dust and 
smoke, quickly lost its brilliancy and 
turned crimson before becoming ob¬ 
scured in the dust that hung over 
the battlefield. From the light that still re¬ 
mained in the sky, it was evident that, although 
hidden, the sun had not yet set. 

Just as the sun really set there occurred one 
of those lulls that sometimes take place, for no 
apparent reason, over large sections of a pro¬ 
longed battle. Both sides, as if by mutual con¬ 
sent to salute the departing day, ceased firing, 
and the sudden comparative silence was more 
disturbing than the preceding din. It was only 
a brief hush. Anxious to make the most of 
the remaining daylight, one fired here, another 
there, then two or three, then dozens, until the 
noise of all separate shots, save the nearest, was 
lost again. 

From the right, close by a trench in which 
a soldier was busy shooting, there rang out a 
report, — that double note which is never heard 
from behind a firearm,— and with a soft cough 
the man subsided in a heap on the jingling, 
cartridges below. His rifle, supported squarely 
on the parapet, remained where it was. 

“Now we’ve got it in the neck again!” philo¬ 
sophically grunted his neighbor — from the 
shape of the niche in which the dead man had 
been so snugly ensconced, he could only have 
been hit from a shot fired from behind. “Those 
brutes on the right have gone too soon and given 
us away, and the Sergeant has kept us here too 
long. Thought he would. Pity the little Lieu¬ 
tenant is dead!” 

lie was wrong. The "brutes" on the right 
could not help going. They, in their turn, had 
been given away by the chain of circumstances. 

There was no anger in his voice, but a re¬ 
signed annoyance, for the feelings of these men 


had become dulled. Desperate fighting ending 
usually in retirement leads, first to exaspera¬ 
tion, then to uneasiness, and finally to dogged 
apathy, if not to soddenness. These men were 
now in a groove — the groove of duty. They 
fought all day, killed as many of the enemy as 
they could, and then, though it was understood 
to be an advance, nearly always retired at night. 
It had become mechanical. They had ceased to 
wonder when it would be their turn to attack. 
In fact, it would have been impossible at this 
stage to have induced these men to assume the 
offensive, for a habit — especially of retirement 
— is only too easily acquired. 

Several reports now sounded on the right, 
and one or two more men had fallen by the 
time the Sergeant in command made up his 
mind to go back. He whistled. The remnants 
of the company picked up their belongings 
mechanically, took the bandoleers and the bolts 
from the rifles of the dead, and then scrambled 
away among the boulders, the long grass and 
the scrub, up the hillside. 

Three men stayed behind, crouching in the 
deserted trench, which, when empty, looked all 
the more squalid, with its litter of food, scraps 
of paper, and empty cardboard boxes. Two 
busied themselves in burying some things like 
ration-tins, with short pieces of cord attached, 
under little mountains of the brass cartridge- 
cases. The third crawled along to the end till 
he came to the water-cans. One was still full. 
He put out his hand, then paused. Why should 
he spill it? They had been on the advance, fight¬ 
ing as they came, all day, and must be half dead 
from thirst. They had no trenches ready to 
retire to, no water placed handy for them. All 
they found to receive them was abandoned 
works half filled with expended cartridges, ex¬ 
pended human beings, and possibly a live gre¬ 
nade or two. Poor devils! Why should - ? 
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He heard a shout: “Come out, you fool; 
they’re lit!’’ There was a fizzing noise. Habit 
was too strong. He did the right thing, and 
kicked over the can before he climbed out and 
followed the others. He had barely gone a 
hundred yards before the detonations of the ex¬ 
ploding grenades overtook him. But the on¬ 
coming enemy had been caught before, and this 
time the shower of stones and hail of brass cases 
had nothing but corpses upon which to vent 
its spite. A few moments later two or three 
crouching forms stole through the twilight and 
crept into the trench. They went straight to 
the water-cans. 

Only when the artificial gloom of the smoke 
and dust screen had been overcome by the 
darkness of the night did the noise finally abate. 
Even then the hush was relative, for wild bursts 
of musketry broke out in different directions as 
attempts were made by one side or the other 
to advance under cover of darkness, or when 
bodies of men, unnerved by days of continual 
strain, started in uncontrollable panic to shoot 
at nothing. The closeness of the two forces in 
some places was marked by the shouts of hand- 
to-hand combat and the detonations of gre¬ 
nades. At some distance from the firing lines 
the intermittent reports and explosions were 
all that could be distinguished, but nearer the 
lines the thud of picks, the metallic jar of their 
steel points ringing out against flints, and the 
hoarse rasp of shovels was audible. More pro¬ 
saic work, perhaps, than much of that which 
had gone on before that day; but, to judge 
from the way in which weary men were digging 
after a long day’s fighting, and from the fact 
that in some places where the soil was hard, or 
the fire too hot. they were using corpses as a 
parapet, it was not less urgent. Now and then 
a gun was heard. 

As soon as the light faded altogether from the 
sky, the yellow flames of different conflagrations 
glowed more crimson, and the great white eyes 
of the searchlights shone forth, their wandering 
beams lighting up now this, now that horror. 
I lere and there in that wilderness of dead bodies, 
the dreadful “No-Man's-Land ” between the 
opposing lines, — deserted guns showed up 
singly or in groups, glistening in the full glare of 
the beam or silhouetted in black against a ray 
passing behind. These guns were abandoned 
the enemy’s fire had stripped them of life as 
a flame strips a feather. There they remained, 
inert and neutral, anybody’s or nobody’s prop¬ 
erty, the jumbled mass of corpses around them 
showing what a magnetic inducement guns still 
offer for self-sacrifice, in spite of the fact that 
for artillery to lose guns is no longer necessarily 
considered the worst disgrace. 


Not far from the deserted zigzag trench stood 
two such batteries. 

In proportion as the crash of firearms died 
away, the less noisy but far more awful sounds 
of a battlefield could be heard rising in a wail 
from all sides, especially from the space be¬ 
tween the lines. All through that summer night 
the searchlights glared on this scene of human 
woe: all through that summer night, tired and 
overwrought human beings dodged, dug, shot, 
stabbed, fell asleep, or died where they hap¬ 
pened to be. 

Except in details, this little scene of retire¬ 
ment was like many others taking place among 
the low hills to right and left. All day the fight 
had swayed backward and forward, with vary¬ 
ing success; and now the enemy, pressing for¬ 
ward a counter-stroke, had, after immense 
efforts, broken through, thus forcing the line on 
each side of them to curl back in self-defense. 
The troops were not fighting upon fresh ground, 
for it was a bare two days since they had ad¬ 
vanced, and now in their retirement they were 
using their old trenches. 

It was the close of a July day, and this was 
part of the central section of the battle, w'hich 
extended for thirty-odd miles — the central sec¬ 
tion of the great attack that had lasted nearly a 
week, and, to the minds of all the soldiers and 
many of the officers in the section, had failed 
miserably. It had now degenerated from at¬ 
tack to defense, for during the last two days 
the movement had been retrograde and not at 
all what they had expected. The culminating 
point for those in this section had come to-day; 
they had gradually been forced back almost to 
their starting-place, and it seemed as if the 
enemy’s entire army had been concentrated 
against them, that some one had blundered, 
and that they were to be left to bear the w'hole 
brunt of the attack. All their efforts had been 
futile, the appalling slaughter without result. 
The enemy w'as still pressing on harder. This 
much every man could see for himself, and it 
was natural, under the circumstances, that those 
who were quite ignorant of what was happening 
elsewhere should imagine that the whole army 
was beaten. 

To the battery commander now lying 
wounded under an upturned wagon on that 
knoll, it seemed the end of all things. He had 
lost nearly all his men, all his horses, and there,— 
just over there,— deserted except by corpses, 
were his guns. He could see them — no, he 
was no longer able to; for, though he knew it 
not. the mist of death was before his eyes. The 
immediate surroundings were too strongforhim; 
it seemed the end of the battle. The miles of 
fighting, his own personal hurt, were forgotten 
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in thesense of immediate.overwhelming disaster. 
Though an educated, scientific, broad-minded 
soldier, he died under the bitter sense of a 
great defeat. His comrade in misfortune, un¬ 
wounded, perhaps felt the debacle even more. 
The infantry brigadier, now resting in the same 
ravine as his men, was suffering similar mental 
agony. Of his splendid Eighth Brigade of 
strong battalions, the best in the army,— nearly 
at full strength that morning,— he had now 
only one battalion and some remnants left after 
that fatal counter-attack. Even the divisional 
commander, a little farther away, at the end 
of a telephone wire, was puzzled, and at last 
perturbed. 

He realized that this was only a holding at¬ 
tack. and that his business was to occupy and 
to keep back the enemy while some one else 
struck. He had been holding for days, but was 
now no longer keeping them back. He knew 
full well that the battle would be decided miles 
away, and that relief would come from else¬ 
where. But when? When? 

11 

On the afternoon of that day, two men stood 
talking under a trellis arch covered by a crimson 
rambler at the corner of a lawn. One was tall 
and elderly, with a slight stoop; the other, of 
middle age, had an alert appearance, accent¬ 
uated by the shortness of a tooth-brush mus¬ 
tache. Both were in officer’s service dress; but, 
though in uniform, the taller of the two wore 
slung across his back — not a haversack, bi¬ 
noculars, revolver, or any martial trappings, 
but an ordinary fishing-creel. On the ground 
at his feet lay something in a case that looked 
suspiciously like a rod, and a landing-net. 
While he conversed, he flipped over slowly the 
pages of a fat pocket-book. As the two stood 
there talking, the whole setting was suggestive 
of the happy opening scene of a play. The 
stagy effect of the tw'o figures in the sunlit gar¬ 
den was heightened by the extreme neatness of 
the' uniforms — apparently brand-new — and 
the vivid emerald green of the gorget patches. 
The cheery tone of the conversation sounded 
forced and not in accordance with the anxious 
faces. 

The scene was real enough, the occasion in¬ 
tensely so; but the two officers were, to a certain 
extent, acting. They had to, in order to keep 
going, and it needed an effort. 

“Wireless still working all right? No inter¬ 
ference?” said the elder, finally. His note was 
almost querulous now. and he still fidgeted w ith 
his pocket-book. 

"Quite, sir,’’ replied the junior shortly, for 
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the hundredth time, his brusqueness in great 
contrast to the other's slightly peevish tone. 
He w as of the type of officer w ho is apt to con¬ 
fuse curtness and smartness; moreover, he had 
during the last few hours been much badgered 
by his superior. Also, in spite of his evident 
efforts to maintain the ideal demeanor of the 
perfect staff officer, he was unable entirely to 
restrain his surprise at the fishing get-up. 

“Well, let me know- at once when they are 
ready to open the ball. You know where I am 
to be found?” 

“ In your office, sir.” 

With that, the man with the tooth-brush 
mustache clicked his heels precisely, saluted, 
and turned to go. But, his eves still fixed on 
the other's equipment, he awkwardly hit the 
trellis with his hand, and brought down a shower 
of the crimson petals all over his senior. Greatly 
mortified at his clumsiness, he was about to 
apologize, when the General. — he was a general, 
— who had noticed and enjoyed the cause of the 
perfect staff officer's discomfiture, remarked 
kindly: 

“Crowned w'ith roses! An omen, I hope. 
Thai comes of not keeping your eyes in the boat. 
Yes.” — he held out rod and book and looked 
down at himself. — “ I am going fishing. I found 
these lying up in the house, no doubt left on pur¬ 
pose by the worthy owner, and it’s a pity to 
waste them. I am going to take a rest from 
the office — a rest cure for us all. eh? You will 
not find me in my office; you'll find me by the 
fallen log near the bend, over there.” Hej 
pointed down the garden. “ Let me know of 
any developments at once. By the way, w hat 
do you think of this for to-day?” And he 
gently pulled out of his book something that 
glistened in the sun and curled itself lovingly 
round his finger. It looked like a violin-string 
with a feather on the end of it. He gazed up at 
the sky. “Too sunny, d’you think?” 

“Don't ask me, sir,” was the reply; “I’m no 
fisherman.” 

The general did not answer. He stood quite 
still, apparently absorbed in his little book and 
the specimen he had extracted. He remained 
thus for some minutes, staring at his hand and 
the gaudy little bundle of feather and silk in it. 
But he did not see them: his gaze was focused 
far away, and his face wrinkled in thought. A 
petal fell on the book and broke the spell. 
Starting, he said hastily, as if to excuse his 
momentary lapse: “Yes. I must have a try for 
that monster.” The effect of the speech, how¬ 
ever, was lost; for the other, with feelings of 
mingled relief and wonder, had noiselessly 
walked away over the grass and vanished within 
the house. The General was alone. 
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He was a kindly-looking man, with a thought¬ 
ful face and usually a gentle manner. It was 
his fixed principle in life to endeavor to act on 
reason and not on impulse. This theory of 
action was based on an acute sense of propor¬ 
tion. Indeed, so frequently did he preach the 
importance of proportion in war that he was 
commonly known among his personal staff as 
"Old Rule of Three.” 

Taking off his cap, he carefully hooked the 
fly into the soft green band above the peak. 
Then he picked up the rod and net and strode 
almost jauntily down the sloping lawn, his feet 
rustling through the swathes of cut grass lying 
about. Possibly owing to the drag of the grass 
on his feet, — for he did not look like a robust 
man, — by the time he had reached a point out 
of sight of the house there was no spring in his 
listless steps. 

It was July and the garden was looking its 
best. The shadow of the great cedar on the 
lawn had almost reached the flower-border near 
the house, where the stocks glowed in the sun¬ 
light and filled the air with warm scent. Prom 
the house itself, ablaze with purple clematis and 
climbing roses, the lawn sloped down toward 
some trees, and through the trees could be seen 
the sparkle of a river and the shimmering water 
meadows beyond. Between borders of aspen 
and alder flowed the stream, its calm surface 
broken here and there by the rings of a lazily 
rising fish or by the silvery wake left by some 
water-vole swimming across. The meadows on 
the far side and the gentle hillside opposite 
were bathed in sunlight, and the distant cawing 
of rooks was the only sound to disturb the 
afternoon quiet that lay “softer than sleep” 
over the landscape. 

The General passed through the dappled 
shadows under the trees, and wandered for a 
short distance upstream until he came to a little 
clearing in the shade, where he sat down on a 
rotting log. Impressed perhaps by the scene, 
he sat quite still. So motionless was he that a 
brood of young dabchicks on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery began to peep out from among the broad¬ 
leaved weeds near his feet. He did not notice 
them. His thoughts had again wandered far 
away, and, as his face showed, they w'ere not 
pleasant. 

Suddenly, from the dark pool beneath the 
knotted roots of the haw'thorn opposite, where 
the cloud of midges was dancing, there came a 
loud liquid plop. He started. When he looked 
up he was too late to see anything except a 
swirl and some quickly spreading rings on the 
water; but his apathy disappeared. In one 
minute his rod was out and fixed; in two the fly 
was off his cap, and his reel was purring in little 


shrieks as he hauled out line in great jerks; 
in three he was crouching behind an osier, 
watching his fly spin around in an eddy as 
it meandered downstream. 

The light on the hill grew more rosy; the 
shadows deepened and crept across the water; 
and yet he fished on — now without hat or coat. 
The fits of absence of mind or of depression to 
which he had been a prey had quite vanished. 

Who w'ould have guessed that this man, 
crouching there in the gloaming, was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of a large army at that mo¬ 
ment engaged in one of the greatest battles of 
history? indeed, the conflict was now well past 
the opening gambit and was nearing its final 
phase. And yet, the man responsible for one 
side was calmly fishing; not only fishing, but 
evidently miles away from the front. In no 
way did the fragrant garden or the little stream 
show the trail of war. 

An untrained observer would probably have 
been moved to indignation that ‘such a thing 
should be possible; that, while the fate of his 
army hung upon his actions, upon his decisions, 
the Commander should be engaged in sport; 
that, while hundreds of thousands were fighting 
and meeting death in its most violent form, or 
toiling under the most awful strain, — that of 
warfare,— the leader should, with a chosen few, 
apparently shirk the dangers and hardships and 
enjoy a secure but ignoble ease. Surely, of all 
human enterprises, a battle most needed the 
presence of the guiding brain on the spot. Even 
the most luxurious of the successful commanders 
in history, however great the barbaric splendor 
of their pomp and state, led their own troops 
in the combat and showed no lack of personal 
bravery. Possibly the observer’s verdict would 
have been that this was only one more sign of 
the times, an especially glaring example of the 
growing deterioration of the race, and of the 
decline of the military spirit among civilized 
nations. 

But his verdict would have been incorrect. 
For this curious scene was not due to any de¬ 
crease in national fiber, nor to the irresponsible 
vagaries of an individual degenerate. It was 
due to the fact that the advisers of the nation 
had some acquaintance with modern war and 
a profound knowledge of the limitations of hu¬ 
man nature. The absence of the Commander- 
in-Chief from the front, his presence at such a 
spot, the very detachment of his occupation, 
were part and parcel of a deliberate policy, 
worked out by the same calculating brains that 
had worked out the national strategy. 

Those who were responsible for that army, 
perhaps the finest instrument of destruction 
that the world had ever seen, were well aware 
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that an army is an instrument, and not, as it 
has often been miscalled, a war-machine; that 
an organization in which from top to bottom 
allowance has continually to be made for the 
weaknesses of human nature, resembles a ma¬ 
chine less than most things. Consequently the 
material and psychological aspects of the .art 
of war, and the action and reaction of the one 
upon the other, were fully recognized. From 
the bugler to generalissimo, for every human 
being liable to stress, every effort was made to 
mitigate the results of such stress. 

This principle was carried out consistently 
all through the army, but it reached its greatest 
development in reference to the Commander. 
In value he did not represent an individual: he 
represented an army corps, two army corps — 
who could estimate his value? If he were the 
right man in the right place, his brain, his char¬ 
acter, his influence were the greatest assets of 
the nation. It was recognized as essential that 
the Commander should be in the best physical 
condition, and it was no part of the scheme that 
he should share the hardships of the troops, or 
any hardships. Even at the risk of the sneers 
of the thoughtless and ignorant, even against 
his natural tendencies, he was to be preserved 
from every avoidable danger that might lead to 
his loss, and from every physical discomfort or 
exposure that might injure his health and so 
affect his judgment. 

It was recognized that the day when any one 
man could by personal observation keep in his 
grasp the progress of an entire battle had gone. 
Modern fights may cover scores of miles, and no 
one man upon the scene can hope to obtain 
more than an infinitesimal portion of infor¬ 
mation by the employment of his own senses. 
Even if at the front, he would be dependent for 
any comprehensive view of events upon intelli¬ 
gence conveyed from other parts of the field. 
Indeed, the closer to the front, the less would he 
see, though what did come within his view might 
be very clear — probably far too clear. How¬ 
ever well trained and experienced a general may 
be, he does not fight great actions every day, and 
he would be liable, to the detriment perhaps of 
the main issue, to be influenced unduly by the 
proximity of really minor events of which he 
should happen to be an eye-witness. 

Indeed, were there not recorded cases where 
commanders who should have been thinking in 
scores of thousands had allowed their judgment 
to be warped by the fate of mere hundreds or 
dozens actually witnessed? Better, therefore, 
that the Commander should receive all the in¬ 
formation and be placed in a position where he 
could reduce it to a common denominator and 
weigh the whole, uninfluenced by personal 
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knowledge of any separate portion of it. It 
is a question of mental optics: for the larger 
picture, the longer focus is required. Isola¬ 
tion from the battlefield does not mean isolation 
from immediate information, and the infor¬ 
mation can be better acted on if received in an 
undisturbed place. 

These considerations were thought to out¬ 
weigh the objection against them that men will 
fight better for a general whom they can see — 
a well-known figure — than for one who re¬ 
mains aloof, safe in the rear, a vague personality. 
It was argued that the actual presence of the 
Commander has not a well proved moral value, 
as formerly, for he can, at best, only be in one 
small section, where his presence may be known 
to a few; that the men of huge conscript armies 
have not that personal affection for the Chief 
that used to be the case; and that his presence 
or absence would not influence them to the same 
extent, even if they knew of it. Provided that 
their Chief organizes victories, the men will wor¬ 
ship him, whether they see him or not. There 
was, indeed, one objection to this theory of the 
detachment of the thinking brain from the ac¬ 
tual combat. When this brain is linked to a 
highly strung temperament, it may be more dis¬ 
turbed by the pictures evoked by the imagi¬ 
nation than by anything that could be actually 
seen. 

It was partially so in this case. The man 
fishing was fully in agreement with these prin¬ 
ciples, but did not find them easy to carry into 
execution. To keep away from the front was 
in itself a continuous strain. It needed far 
more moral courage than to lead the troops, for 
was it not certain to be misunderstood by many? 
Though he realized that a large part of his duty 
lay in keeping himself fit and calm, and though 
he was loyally trying to keep his mind detached 
for the big questions, it was an effort both for 
him and his staff. Hence the false note notice¬ 
able in the interview in the garden, and his 
strange reveries when alone. Even he, with his 
trained mind and experience,— almost a faddist 
in his sense of proportion,— could not keep his 
thoughts from the struggle being waged miles 
away. Everything was arranged, and his time 
for action would not come till his great envelop¬ 
ing, flanking movement now behind the enemy 
made itself felt; and yet, he was worrying in 
spite of himself. He was conscious of beginning 
to interfere, and to fuss his subordinates in 
their work. He was equally conscious of the 
fatal results of such a course. Hence the bor¬ 
rowing of the fishing-tackle. 

Though an ardent fisherman, it was not until 
the big trout rose that he obtained the mental 
distraction he sought. Then all thought of war, 
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battle, envelopment, and possibilities left him 
in a flash, and his mind rested while he pitted 
his skill against the cunning of the fish an old 
veteran also. His present duty was to keep his 
own mind clear, and not to cloud the minds of 
his subordinates. He was trying to do it. 

I I I 

Meanwhile, the map-room on the ground floor 
at the side of the house facing the trees was 
already growing dark, much to the annoyance 
of its occupants. Four officers were working 
there, also coatless and absorbed, though not 
quite so pleasantly occupied as their general, 
whipping the stream down below. Two of 
them w'ere standing up. reading aloud at inter¬ 
vals from pieces of paper, and two were sprawl¬ 
ing on all fours over a map laid out on the 
floor. Occasionally a non-commissioned officer 
brought in a fresh budget of papers. The map. 
too large to be hung up, was mounted on lino¬ 
leum or some similar material which held the 
pins of the colored flags with which it was 
studded. The two men on the floor moved the 
flags, or stuck in fresh ones, according to the 
intelligence read out. Their attitude was some¬ 
what undignified for the brain of an army. It 
needed no glance at the green patches on the 
coats hung over the pictures to show that these 
four were officers of the great General Staff; for 
they addressed one another by their Christian 
names, or more often as “old boy," a sign in 
all civilized armies of the freemasonry and co¬ 
ordination of thought acquired by young 
staff officers who have been contemporaries at 
the war schools. They were all juniors, and 
were now, in a military sense, only deviling. 

The atmosphere of the room was not only 
warm — it appeared somewhat electrically 
charged. There was little conversation, much 
grunting, and many a muttered oath from the 
crawlers. The only man who talked was a 
stout fellow whose garments were strained to 
the limit of elasticity — if not to the breaking- 
point — bv his position. As he stretched to 
place a flag, and then crouched back to the edge 
of the map. his fleshy neck was forced against 
his collar and bulged out in a roll from which 
the short hair stood out like bristles from a 
brush. He was certainly stout, but, far from 
being choleric, he appeared the most cheerful 
of the party. At last he looked up. 

"All done?” 

"Yes. for a bit,” was the reply of the man 
who had been reading out to him, so he heaved 
himself up at once with surprising agility, and, 
adjusting his collar, mopped his forehead with 
a bandana handkerchief of exotic hues. 


"1 sav, old boy, it's gettin' beastly dark. 
W hat about a light, eh?" He looked up at the 
swinging oil-lamp in the center of the ceiling. 

" You are always wanting something." 
snapped the sour-faced man near the door. 
"It's barely dark yet. Orderly!” 

A soldier appeared, and the lamp was lighted 
with some difficulty, owing to the position of 
the map. The light showed up the faces of the 
party, all shining with heat, and all. except 
the fat man's, worried in expression. His was 
round and, though now congested from un¬ 
wonted exertion, eminently good-humored. He 
looked the type of person who proposes “The 
Ladies,” and always shouts, “One cheer more," 
on principle. 

"Phew,” he whistled. “It’s hot!” 

Quite unabashed by the absolute lack of re¬ 
sponse, he ran on: “But the job's nearly over! 

I say, what would you fellows say if you heard 
the tinkle of ice against glass coinin' along the 
passage now, and if a charming wench appeared 
with a trav full of long tumblers, big green 
beakers of Bohemian glass full to the brim of 
hock cup — bubbles rocketin’ up and dingin' 
round the ice and cucumber and winkin’ at you? 
Eh?” He made a guzzling and indescribably 
vulgar sound with his lips, indicative of lus¬ 
ciousness. 

"Why the Bohemian glass? Why the hock 
cup? Give me beer — beer in a mug or a bucket 
— and a child could play with me." 

"Confound it! Shut up. both of you!" said 
a third, in exasperation. "How the devil can 
we do this, if you will talk? Thank heaven, 
here is some more stufT coming. That will keep 
you busy for a bit." As he spoke, a fresh bud¬ 
get of papers was brought in. The fat man 
turned to his former reader. 

"Your turn to squirm, I think, old boy. 
Down you go, and this hero will intone for a hit. 
Interestin’ work, this. We are certainly in the 
know, and should be able to look at things dis¬ 
passionately enough. But it is hardly respon¬ 
sible. We might as well be lickin’ stamps 
or - ” 

"Oh. for heaven's sake, keep quiet!" re¬ 
peated the officer who had spoken before. 

“All right, all right. It’s lucky some of us 
can put a cheerful face on matters. What's the 
good of lookin’ like a lot of mutes, even if it is 
to be our own funeral? Besides me, the only true 
philosopher in this army is Old Rule of Three 
himself, with his eternal cry of ‘Proportion, 
gentlemen! Proportion!’ — God bless him!” 

" He's been ratty enough the last few hours. 

I don't know what’s come over him.” one 
growled, without looking up. “ lie’s been fuss¬ 
ing and worritinu like anv other man.” 
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“ Yes, he has,” was the reply. “ But it’s only 
been while he has been waiting, with nothing to 
do, for the moment of the general advance. 
Anyway, he’s let us alone this sweaty after¬ 
noon. I wonder what he’s been after.” 

There was no reply, and the work continued, 
with intervals of waiting for messages and oc¬ 
casional interludes of grumbling; for even in this 
sheltered spot there were drawbacks. Perhaps 
a hand was placed on the point of a flag-pin, or 
one of the candles — stuck in bottles all round 
the edge of the floor in order to obviate the 
heavy shadow cast by the crawling men’s bodies 
— was kicked over by a careless heel. 

The stout officer went on reading items of 
news in a steady voice, while his compainon 
either made some alteration, or did not, accord¬ 
ing to the information received. 

“Two batteries of the Twenty-fifth Artillery 
Brigade and three battalions of the — somethin’ 
Brigade. I can’t read the number — I wish 
the devil they’d write their numbers instead of 
putting figures,” he continued in a monotone. 

"Well?" said the flagger. 

"It may be a three or it may be a five; I can’t 
tell which,” was the casual reply. 

“Yes; but what is it? What has happened?” 

"Practically wiped out,” in a calm voice. 

"Where?” 

"Near the bridge — there, square F 17, by 
your hand — yes, that’s it.” 

The flagger carefully examined the flags. 
"It can't be the Third or the Fifth: they are 
miles away. Is the place correct?” 

"Yes; there’s no mistake — ‘south of bridge,’ 
it says." 

"Then it must be the Twenty-first, or the 
Fifteenth, or — hold on; what’s this? The 
Eighth Brigade? The Eighth is near the bridge; 
yes, of course it must be the Eighth. An eight 
and a three - ” 

"My God!” was the startling interruption 
from the reader. 

All those in the room looked up; but they were 
so accustomed to the speaker’s garrulity that 
they made no remark. His tone and his ex¬ 
pression, however, quite spoiled the role of 
philosopher that he had claimed. His mouth 
was gaping, and he was feeling his collar ner¬ 
vously. 

The flagger waited some time silently; he 
wanted facts. "Well, let’s have it,” he said 
finally. 

"Old boy, it’s awful!” 

“Yes, of course it is; but it is no more awful 
than crowds of other messages that we have 
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been getting. After all, what are two batteries 
and three battalions? Look at this!” He 
pointed to a large mass of their own flags well 
round behind one flank of the enemy’s position. 
“They must just be beginning to feel it now. 
They’re beginning to feel something nibbling at 
them behind, as it were.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all right enough; but this 
news — man — my regiment —• that brigade — 
my own battalion!” 

There was a chorus of sympathetic noises, 
varying from words to a mere whistling. 

“ But your battalion may be the one that 
escaped.” 

"Not a chance of it. You don’t know my 
battalion, or the old Colonel. He always was a 
perfect devil to be in the thick of things, and he 
will have been in the thick of this. Poor old 
chap! — Poor fellows! And I here all the time! 
It’s awful!" He blew his nose hard several 
times. 

The flagger did nothing. As a matter of fact, 
he was waiting in sympathetic silence for the 
other to complete the message. He felt for 
him; indeed, he himself might be the next to 
hear that the unit in which he had, in a military 
sense, been born and bred had been destroyed. 

“Well, man! Why the deuce don't you move 
the flags?” said the late philosopher. 

"I am waiting for more. So far, there’s no 
reason for moving anything.” 

"No reason! Good God! what more do you 
want? Two whole batteries! Three whole 
battalions! My bat-" 

The thick, stuttering tones were cut short by 
a voice from the open French window. The 
General was standing there, calm and smiling. 
Over one arm he carried his coat; from the other 
hand hung a glistening object. Voices had been 
so raised that none of those in the room had 
heard him come up, and, astonished at his ap¬ 
pearance and fascinated by the object, which 
appeared to be a fish, they remained open- 
mouthed, silent. 

"What is it?” he repeated. 

He was informed. 

• “Where? 

“Just stand clear,” he continued, and from 
the spot pointed out his gaze swept slowly over 
the whole battle area until finally it rested on 
the mass of flags representing his great flanking 
movement. With his right hand, from which 
hung a two-pound trout, he pointed to it and 
said quietly: 

“Proportion, gentlemen! Proportion! No; 
it’s not worth moving a flag.” 
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I N the land that curves along the borders of 
Togoland, the people understand punish¬ 
ment to mean pain and death, and nothing 
else counts. There was a foolish commis¬ 
sioner who was a great humanitarian, and 
he went up to Akasava — which is the name of 
this land — and tried moral suasion. 

It was a raiding palaver. Some of the peo¬ 
ple of Akasava had crossed the river to Ochori 
and stolen women and goats, and I believe there 
was a man or two killed, but that is unimpor¬ 
tant. The goats and the women were alive, and 
cried aloud for vengeance." They cried so loud 
that they were heard down at Headquarters; 
and Mr. Commissioner Niceman — that was 
not his name, but it will serve — went up to 
see what all the noise was about. He found 
the Ochori people very angry and more 
frightened. 

" If," said their spokesman, “they will return 
our goats, they may keep the women, because 
the goats are very valuable.’’ 

So Mr. Commissioner Niceman had a long, 
long palaver, that lasted days and days, with 
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the Chief of the Akasava people and his coun¬ 
cilors; and in the end moral suasion tri¬ 
umphed, and the people promised on a certain 
day, at a certain hour, when the moon w'as in 
such a quarter and the tide at such a height, the 
women should be returned, and the goats also. 

So Mr. Niceman returned to Headquarters 
swelling with admiration for himself, and wrote 
a long report about his genius and his adminis¬ 
trative abilities, and his knowledge of the na¬ 
tive, which was afterward published in Blue 
Book (Africa) 7,943-09. 

It happened that immediately afterward Mr. 
Niceman went home to England on furlough, so 
that he did not hear the laments and woeful 
wailings of the Ochori folk w'hen they did not 
get their women or their goats. 

Bailman, working round the Isisi River with 
ten houssas and an attack of malaria, received 
a helio message: 

Go Akasava and settle that infernal woman 
palaver. 
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So Bailman girded up his loins, took twenty- 
five grains of quinine, and, leaving his good 
work,— he was searching for M’Beli, the witch¬ 
doctor, who had poisoned a friend,— trekked 
across country for the Akasava. 

In the course of time he came to the city, and 
was met by the Chief. 

"What about these women?” he asked. 

"We will have a palaver,” said the Chief. 
"I will summon my headmen and my coun¬ 
cilors -” 

"Summon nothing,” Bailman said shortly. 
"Send back the women and the goats you stole 
from the Ochori.” 

"Master,” promised the Chief, “at full moon, 
which is our custom, when the tide is so, and all 
signs of gods and devils are propitious, I will 
do as you bid.” 

"Chief,” said Bailman, tapping the ebony 
chest of the other with the handle of his 
walking-stick, “ moon and river, gods or devils, 

those women 
and the goats 
go back to the 
Ochori folk by 
sunset, or I tie 
you to a tree 
and flog you 
till you bleed.” 

"Master,” 
said the Chief, 
"the women 
shall be re¬ 
turned.” 

"And the 
goats,” added 
Bailman. 

"As to the 
goats,” said the 
Chief airily, 
" they are dead 
— having been 
killed for a 
feast.” 

"You will 
bring them 
back to life," 
said Bailman. 

"Master, 'do 
you think I am 
a magician?” asked the Chief of the Akasava. 

" I think you are a liar,” said Bailman im¬ 
partially, and there the palaver ended. 

That night, goats and women returned to the 
Ochori, and Bailman prepared to depart. 

He took the Chief aside, not desiring to put 
shame upon him, or to weaken his authority. 

"Chief,” he remarked, "it is a long journey to 
Akasava, and I am a man fulfilling many tasks. 
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I desire that 
you do not 
cause me any 
further journey 
to this terri¬ 
tory." 

" Master,” 
said the Chief 
truthfully, "I 
never wish to 
see you again.” 

Bailman 
smiled inward¬ 
ly, collected his 
ten houssas.and 
went back to 
the Isisi River 
to continue his 
search for 
M’Beli. 

It was not a 
nice search, for 
many reasons; 

and there was mr. commissioner niceman 
every excuse for 

believing that the King of Isisi himself was the 
murderer's protector. Confirmation of this view 
came, one morning, when Bailman, encamped 
by the big river, was taking a breakfast of 
tinned milk and toast. There arrived hurriedly 
Sato-Koto, the brother of the King, in great 
distress of mind, for he was a fugitive from the 
King’s wrath. He babbled forth all manner of 
news, in much of which Bailman took no inter¬ 
est whatever. But what he said of the witch¬ 
doctor who lived in the King’s shadow was very 
interesting indeed, and Bailman sent a mes¬ 
senger to Headquarters, and, as it transpired, 
Headquarters despatched, in the course of time, 
Mr. Niceman — who by this time had returned 
from furlough — to use moral suasion on the 
King of the Isisi. 

From such evidence as we have been able to 
collect, it is clear that the King was not in a 
melting mood: it is an indisputable fact that 
poor Niceman’s head, stuck on a pole before 
the King’s hut, proclaimed the King’s high 
spirits. 

His Majesty’s ships St. George, Thrush, Phil¬ 
omel, and Phoebe sailed from Simons Town, and 
H. M. S. Dwarf came down from Sierra Leone, 
and in less than a month after the King had 
killed his guest he wished he had not. 

Headquarters sent Bailman to clear up the 
political side of the trouble. 

He was shown round what was left of the 
King’s city, by the flag lieutenant of the St. 
George. 
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THE EDUCATION OF KING PETER 


“I’m afraid," remarked that gentleman 
apologetically,— “ I am afraid that you will 
have to dig out a new' king. We’ve rather killed 
the old one.” 

Bailman nodded. 

" I shall not go into mourning," he said. 

There was no difficulty in finding candidates 
for the vacant post. Sato-Koto, the dead 
King’s brother, expressed with commendable 
promptitude his willingness to assume the cares 
of office. 

"What do you say?” asked the admiral com¬ 
manding the expedition. 

“I say ‘no,’ sir,” said Bailman, without 
hesitation. "The King has a son, a boy of nine; 
the kingship must be his. As for Sato-Koto, he 
shall be Regent at pleasure.” 

And so it was arranged, Sato-Koto sulkily 
assenting. 

They found the new King hidden in the 
woods with the women folk, and he tried to 
bolt; but Bailman caught him and led him 
back to the city by his ear. 

"My boy,” he asked kindly, "how do people 
call you?” 

“Peter, master,” whimpered the wriggling 
lad, “in the fashion of the white people." 

“Very well,” said Bailman. "You shall be 
King Peter, and rule this country wisely and 
justly, according to custom and the law. And 
you shall do hurt to none, and put shame on 
none; nor shall you kill, or raid, or do any 
of those things that make life worth living; 
and if you break loose, may the Lord help 
you!" 

Thus was King Peter anointed monarch of the 
Isisi people, and Bailman, with the little army 
of blue-jackets and houssas, went back to 
Headquarters; for M’Beli, the witch-doctor, 
had been slain at the taking of the city, and 
Bailman’s work w f as finished. 

The story of the taking of Isisi and the crown¬ 
ing of the young King w'as told in the London 
newspapers, and lost nothing in the telling. It 
was so described by the special correspondents 
who accompanied the expedition that many 
dear old ladies wept, and many dear young 
ladies of Mayfair said, "How sweet!” And the 
outcome of the many emotions that the descrip¬ 
tions evoked was the sending out from England 
of Miss Clinton Calbraith, who was an M.A. and 
unaccountably pretty. 

She came out to “mother” the orphan King, 
to be a mentor and a friend. She paid her own 
passage, but the books that she brought and 
the school paraphernalia that filled two large 
packing-cases were subscribed for by the tender 
readers of Tiny Toddlers, a magazine for in¬ 
fants. Bailman met her on the landing-stage, 


being curious to see what a white woman 
looked like. 

He put a hut at her disposal, and sent the 
wife of his coast clerk to look after her. 

"And now, Miss Calbraith,” he asked, at din¬ 
ner that evening, "what do you expect to do 
with Peter?” 

She tilted her pretty chin in the air reflec¬ 
tively. 

"We shall start with the most elementary 
of lessons — the merest kindergarten — and 
gradually work up; I shall teach him calis¬ 
thenics, a little botany — Mr. Bailman, you’re 
laughing!” 

"No, I wasn't,” he hastened to assure her; 
" I always make a face like that — er— in the 
evening. But tell me this: do you speak the 
language — Swaheli, Bomongo, Fingi - " 

"That will be a difficulty,” she said thought¬ 
fully. 

"Will you take my advice?” he asked. 

"Why, yes.” 

"Well, learn the language.” She nodded. 
"Go home and learn it." She frowned. "It 
will take you about twenty-five years." 

"Mr. Bailman,” she said, not without dignity, 
“you are making fun of me.” 

"Heaven forbid,” said Bailman piously, 
"that I should do anything so wicked." 

The end of the story, so far as Miss Clinton 
Calbraith was concerned, was that she went to 
Isisi, stayed three days, and came back inco¬ 
herent. 

“ He is not a child,” she cried wildly. " He is 
— a — a little devil!” 

"So I should say," agreed Bailman philo¬ 
sophically. 

"A king! It is disgraceful! He lives in a 
mud hut, and wears no clothes! If I’d 
known - " 

“A child of nature,” said Bailman blandly. 
"You didn’t expect a sort of Louis Quinze, did 

you?” 

"I don’t know what I expected,” she said 
desperately; "but it was impossible to stay — 
quite impossible.” 

"Obviously,” murmured Bailman. 

"Of course, I knew he would be black," she 
went on; "and 1 knew that — oh, it was too 
horrid!” 

"The fact of it is, my dear young lady," said 
Bailman, "Peter wasn’t as picturesque as you 
imagined him: he wasn’t the gentle child 
with pleading eyes; and he lives messy. Is 
that it?" 

This was not the only attempt to educate 
Peter. Months afterward, when Miss Calbraith 
had gone home and was busily writing her fa¬ 
mous book, "Alone in Africa — By an English 
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Gentlewoman,” Bailman heard of another 
educative raid. Two members of the Ethiopian 
Mission came into lsisi by the back way. The 
Ethiopian Mission is made up of Christian black 
men, who very properly, basing their creed upon 
holy writ, preach the gospel of equality. A 
black man is as good as a white man any day of 
the week, and infinitely better on Sundays, if 
he happens to be a member of the Reformed 
Ethiopian Church. 

They came to lsisi, and achieved instant 
popularity, for the kind of talk they provided 
was very much to 
the liking of Sato- 
Koto and the 
King’s councilors. 

Bailman sent for 
themissioners.The 
first summons they 
refused to obey; 
but they came on 
the second occa¬ 
sion, for the mes¬ 
sage Bailman sent 
was both peremp¬ 
tory and ominous. 

They came to 
Headquarters — 
two cultured 
American negroes 
of good address 
and refined con¬ 
versation. They 
spoke English 
faultlessly, and 
were in every sense 
perfect gentle¬ 
men. 

" We cannot un¬ 
derstand the char¬ 
acter of your 
command.” said 
one, “which savors somewhat of an inter¬ 
ference with the liberty of the subject.'’ 

"You’ll understand me better,” remarked 
Bailman, who knew his men. “when I tell you 
that I cannot allow you to preach sedition to 
my people.” 

“Sedition, Mr. Bailman.’” said the negro, in 
shocked tones. "That is a grave charge.” 

Bailman took a paper from a pigeonhole in his 
desk—the interview w'as taking place in hisoffice. 

“On such a date,” he said, "you said this, 
and this, and that.” 

In other words, he accused them of over¬ 
stepping the creed of equalitv and encroaching 
upon the borderland of political agitation. 

" Lies,” said the elder of the two, w ithout 
hesitation. 


“Truth or lie,” answ-ered Bailman, “you go 
no more to lsisi.” 

“Would you have the heathen remain in 
darkness: - ’ asked the man reproachfully. “Is 
the light we kindle too bright, friend?” 

“No,” said Bailman, "but a thought too 
warm.” 

So he committed the outrage of removing the 
Ethiopians from the scene of their earnest la¬ 
bors, in consequence of which questions were 
asked in the English Parliament. 

Then the Chief of the Akasava people— an 

old friend—took 
a hand in the edu- 
cationof King 
Peter. 

Akasava adjoins 
that King’s terri¬ 
tory, and the Chief 
came to give hints 
in military affairs. 

He came with 
drums a-beating, 
with presents of 
fish and bananas 
and salt. 

"You are a great 
King,” he said to 
the sleepy-eyed 
boy, who sat on 
the stool of state, 
regarding him with 
open-mouthed in¬ 
terest. "When you 
walk, the world 
shakes at your 
tread; the mighty 
river that goes 
flowing down to 
the big water 
parts asunder at 
your word; the 
trees of the forest shiver; and the beasts go 
slinking to cover when your mightiness goes 
abroad.” 

"Oh ko ko!” giggled the King, pleasantly 
tickled. 

"The white men fear you,” continued the 
Chief of the Akasava; "they tremble and hide 
at your roar.” 

Sato-Koto, standing at the King’s elbow - , 
was a practical man. 

"What seek ye. Chief?” he asked, cutting 
short the compliments. 

So the Chief told him of a land peopled by 
cowards, rich with the treasures of the earth, 
goats and women. 

"Why do you not take them yourself?” de¬ 
manded the Regent. 



“•CHIEF, - SAID BAILMAN, TAPPING THE EBONY CHEST 
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“ Because I am a slave,” said 
the Chief, “the slave of Baili. 
who would beat me. But you. 
lord, are of (he great. Being 
King's headman, Baili would 
not beat you, because of your 
greatness.” 

I lterefollowed a palaverlhat 
lasted two days. 

“ I shall have to get busy 
with Peter,” wrote Bailman 
despairingly to the Administra¬ 
tor. "The little beggar has 
gone on the war-path against 
those unfortunate Ochori. 
should be glad if you would 
send me a hundred men, a 
Maxim gun, and a bundle of 
rattan canes, I’m afraid I must 
attend to Peter’s education 
myself.” 

“Lord, did I not speak the 
truth?’’said theAkasavaChief, 
in triumph. “Baili has done 
nothing! Behold, we have 
wasted the city of the Ochori, 
and taken their treasure, and 
the white man is dumb because 
of your greatness! Let us wait 
till the moon comes ag in, and 
I will show you another city.” 

“You are a great man,” 
bleated the King, “and some day you shall 
build your hut in the shadow of my palace.” 

“On that day.” said the Chief, with splendid 
resignation, “ I shall die of joy.” 

When the moon had waxed and waned, and 
come again, a penciled silver hoop of light in the 
eastern sky, the Isisi warriors gathered, with 
spear and broad-bladed sword, with ingola on 
their bodies and clay in their hair. 

They danced a great dance by the light of a 
huge fire, and all the women stood around, 
clapping their hands rhythmically. 

In the midst of this there arrived a messenger 
in a canoe, who prostrated himself before the 
King, saying: 

“Master, one day’s march from here is Baili. 
lie has with him five score of soldiers and the 
brass gun which says ba-ha-ba-ba-ba!" 

A silence reigned in court circles, which was 
broken by the voice of the Akasava Chief. 

“I think I will go home,” he said. “I have 
a feeling of sickness. Also, it is the season when 
my goats have their young.” 

"Do not be afraid,” said Sato-Koto brutally. 
“The King’s shadow is over you, and he is so 


mighty that the earth shakes 
at his tread, and the waters of 
the big river part at his foot- 
fall; also, the white men fear 
him.” 

"Ncvert h cl css," said the 
Chief, with some agitation, “I 
must go, for my youngest son 
is sickening with fever and 
calls all the time for me." 

"Stay, "said the Regent,and 
there was no mistaking his 
tone. 

Bailman did not come the 
next day, nor the next, lie 
was moving leisurely, travers¬ 
ing a country where many 
misunderstandings existed that 
needed clearing up. When lie 
arrived, having sent a mes¬ 
senger ahead to carry the news 
of his arrival, he found the city 
peaceably engaged. 

The women were crushing 
corn, the men smoking, the 
little children playing and 
sprawling about the streets. 

lie halted on the outskirts 
of the city, on a hillock that 
commanded the main street, 
and sent for the Regent. 

“Why must I send for 
you?” he asked. “Why does 
the King remain in his city 
when I come? This is shame.” 

“Master,” said Sato-Koto boldly, “it is not 
fitting that a great king should so humble 
himself.” 

Bailman was neither amused nor angry, lie 
was dealing with a rebellious people, and his 
own fine feelings were as nothing to the peace 
of the land. 

“It would seem that the King has had bad 
advisers," he reflected aloud, and Sato-Koto 
shuffled uneasily. 

“Go now and tell the King to come— for I 
am his friend." 

The Regent departed, but returned again 
alone. 

“Lord, he will not come," he said sullenly. 

"Then I will go to him,” said Bailman. 

King Peter, sitting before his hut, greeted 
Mr. Commissioner with downcast eyes. 

Bailman’s soldiers, spread in a semi-circle 
before the hut, kept the rabble at bay. 

“ King,” said Bailman,- he carried in his 
hand a rattan cane of familiar shape, and a 
he spoke lie whiffled it in the air, making a 
little humming noise, “stand up.” 
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“Wherefore?” said Sato-Koto. 

"That you shall see,” said Bailman. 

The King rose reluctantly, and Bailman 
grabbed him by the scruff of his neck. 

Swish! 

The cane caught him most undesirably, and 
he sprang into the air with a yell. 

Swish, swish, swish! 

Yelling and dancing, throwing out wild 
hands to ward off the punishment. King Peter 
blubbered for mercy. 

“Master!” Sato-Koto, his face distorted 
with rage, reached for his spear. 

"Shoot that man if he interferes,” ordered 
Bailman, without releasing the King. 

The Regent saw the leveled rifles, and hastily 
stepped back. 

“Now,” said Bailman, throwing down the 
cane, "now we will play a little game.” 

“Wow, wow — oh ko!” sobbed His Majesty. 

“I go back to the forest,” said Bailman. 
"By and by a messenger shall come to you 
saying that the Commissioner 
is on his way — do you un¬ 
derstand ?” 

"Yi-hi,” sobbed the King. 

"Then will you go out with 
your councilors and your old 
men, and await my coming 
according to custom. Is that 
clear?” 

"Ye-es, Master,” whim¬ 
pered the boy. 

"Very good,” said Bail- 
man, and withdrew his troops. 

In half an hour came a 
grave messenger to the King, 
and the court went out to 
the little hill to welcome the 
white man. 

This was the beginning of 
King Peter's education, for 
thuswas he taught obedience. 

Bailman went into resi¬ 
dence in the town of Isisi, 
and there he held court. 

"Sato-Koto;” he said on the second day, 
"do you know the village of Ikau?” 

"Yes, master; it is two days’ journey into 
the bush.” 

Bailman nodded. 

"You will take your wives, your children, 
your servants, and your possessions to the vil¬ 
lage of Ikau, there to stay until I give you 
leave to return. The palaver is finished.” 

Next came the Chief of the Akasava, very 
ill at ease. 

"Lord, if any man says I did you wrong, he 
lies," said the Chief. 


“ Then I am a liar,” answered Bailman; 
“for I say that you are an evil man, full of 
cunning.” 

“If it should be,” said the Chief, “that you 
order me to go to my village, as you have or¬ 
dered Sato-Koto, 1 will go, since he who is my 
father is not pleased with me.” 

“ That I order,” said Bailman; “also, twenty 
strokes with a stick, for the good of your soul. 
Furthermore, 1 would have you remember that 
down by Tembeli, on the great river, there is 
a village where men labor in chains because 
they have been unfaithful to the Government 
and have practised abominations.” 

So the Chief of the Akasava people went out 
to punishment. 

There were other matters, of a minor char¬ 
acter, requiring adjustment; but when these 
were all settled to the satisfaction of Bailman, 
but by no means to the satisfaction of the sub¬ 
jects, the Commissioner turned his attention to 
the further education of the King. 

" Peter,” he said, “to-mor¬ 
row, when the sun comes up, 

1 go back to my own village, 
leaving you without coun¬ 
cilors.” 

"Master, how may I do 
without councilors, since I am 
ayoungboy?”asked the King, 
crestfallen and chastened. 

" By saying to yourself, 
when a man calls for justice, 
‘If I were this man, how 
should 1 desire the King's 
justice?’” 

The boy looked unhappy. 

" I am very young,” he 
repeated, "and to-day there 
come many from outlying 
villages, seeking redress 
against their enemies.” 

" Very good, ’’said Bailman; 
"to-day I will sit at the 
King’s right hand and learn 
of his wisdom.” 

The boy stood on one leg in his embarrass¬ 
ment, and eyed Bailman askance. 

There was a hillock behind the town. A worn 
path led up to it, and atop it was a thatched 
hut without sides. From this hillock could be 
seen the broad river with its sandy shoals, 
where the crocodiles slept with open mouth, 
and the rising ground toward Akasava, hills that 
rose one on top of another, covered with a 
tangle of vivid green. In this house sat the 
King in judgment, beckoning the litigants for¬ 
ward. Sato-Koto was wont to stand beside 
the King, bartering justice. 
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To-day Sato-Koto was preparing to depart, 
and Bailman sat at the King’s side. 

There were indeed many litigants. 

There was a man who had bought a wife, 
giving no less than a thousand roils anil two 
bags of salt for her. He had lived for-three 
months with her, when she departed from his 
house. 

" Because.” said the man philosophically, 
‘‘she had a lover. Therefore, Mighty Sun of 
Wisdom, 1 desire the return of my rods and 
my salt.” 

“What say you?” asked Bailman. 

The King wriggled uncomfortably. 

“What says the father?” he said hesitat¬ 
ingly, and Bailman nodded. 

“That is a wise question,” he approved, and 
called the father — a voluble and eager old 
man. 

“Lord King,” he said hurriedly, “I sold this 
woman, my daughter. How might I know 
her mind? Surely I fulfil my contract when 
the woman goes to the man — how shall a 
father control when a husband fails?” 

Bailman looked at the King again, and the 
boy drew a long breath. 

“It would seem, M’bleni, that the woman, 
your daughter, lived many years in your hut, 
and if you do not know her mind cither you 
are a great fool or she is a cunning one. There¬ 
fore, I judge that you sold this woman know¬ 
ing her faults. Yet, the husband might accept 
some risk also. You shall take back your 
daughter and return five hundred rods and a 
bag of salt; and if it should be that your daugh¬ 
ter marries again, you shall pay one half of her 
dowry to this man.” 

Very, very slowly he gave judgment, hesi¬ 
tatingly, anxiously, glancing now and again to 
the white man for approval. 

“That was good,” said Bailman, and called 
forward another pleader. 

“Lord King,” said the new plaintiff, “a man 
has put an evil curse on me and my family, so 
that they sicken.” 

I lere was a poser for the little judge, and he 
puzzled the matter out in silence, Bailman 
offering no help. 

“How does he curse you?” at last asked the 
King. 

“With the curse of death,” said the com¬ 
plainant in a hushed voice. 

“Then you shall curse him also,” said the 
King, “anil it shall be a question of whose 
curse is the stronger.” 

Bailman grinned behind his hand, and the 
King, seeing the smile, smiled also. 

from that time on, Peter’s progress was 
rapid, and there came to Headquarters from 


time to time, in the course of years, stories of 
a young king who was a Solomon in judg¬ 
ment. 

So wise he was (who knew of the formula he 
applied to each case?), so beneficent, so peace¬ 
able, that the Chief of the Akasava, from whom 
tribute was periodically due, took advantage of 
the gentle administration, and sent neither 
corn nor fish nor grain. He did this after a 
journey to far-away Ikau, where lie met the 
King’s uncle, Sato-Koto, and they agreed upon 
common action. Since the crops were good, 
the King overlooked the first fault; but the 
second tribute came due, and neither Akasava 
nor Ikau sent; and the people of Isisi, angry 
at the insolence, murmured, and the King sat 
down in the loneliness of his hut to think 
upon a course that would be both just and 
effective. 

“ I really am sorry to bother you,” wrote 
Bailman to the Administrator, again, “but I 
shall have to borrow your houssas for the Isisi 
country. There has been a tribute palaver, 
and Peter went down to Ikau and wiped up 
his uncle; he filled in his spare time by giving 
the Akasava the worst licking they ever have 
had. I thoroughly approve of all that Peter 
has done, because I feel that he is actuated 
only by the keenest sense of justice and a de¬ 
sire to do the right thing at the right time — 
and it was time Sato-Koto was killed; hut I 
shall have to reprimand Peter, for the sake of 
appearances. The Akasava Chief is in the 
bush, hiding.” 

Peter came back to his capital after his brief 
but strenuous campaign, leaving behind him 
two territories that were all the better for his 
visit, though somewhat sore. 

The young King brought together his old 
men, his witch-doctors, and other notabili¬ 
ties. 

“ By all the laws of white men,” lie said, “I 
have done wrong to Baili; because he has told 
me I must not fight, and, behold, I have de¬ 
stroyed my uncle, who was a dog, and I have 
driven the Chief of the Akasava into the forest. 
But Baili told me. also, that I must do what 
was just, and that I have done, according to 
my lights, for I have destroyed a man who put 
my people to shame. Now, it seems to me 
that there is only one thing to do, and that is 
to go to Baili, telling the truth and asking him 
to judge.” 

“Lord King,” said the oldest of his coun¬ 
cilors, "what if Baili puts you to the chain- 
gang?” 

"That is with to-morrow," quoth the King, 
and gave orders for preparations to be made 
for departure. 



" THKY WERE IN EVERY SENSE PERKECT GENTLEMEN ” 


Half way to Headquarters, the two met, 
King Peter going clown and Bailman coming 
up. And here befell the great incident. 

No word was spoken of Peter’s fault before 
sunset. 

When blue smoke arose from the fires of 
houssa and warrior, and the little camp in 
the forest clearing was all a-chatter, Bailman 
took the King’s arm and led him along the 
forest path. 

Pet.er told his tale, and Bailman listened. 

"And what of the Chief of the Akasava?” 
he asked. 

"Master,” said the King, “he fled to the 
forest, cursing me, and with him went many 
had men.” 

Bailman nodded again gravely. 

They talked of things till the sun threw long 
shadows, and then they turned to retrace their 
footsteps. They were within half a mile of 
the camp, and the faint noise of men laughing 
and the faint scent of fires burning came to 
them, when the Chief of the Akasava stepped 
out from behind a tree and stood directly in 
their path. With him were some eight fight¬ 
ing-men, fully armed. 


"Lord King,” said the Chief of the Akasava, 
“I have been waiting for you.” 

The King made neither movement nor 
reply, but Bailman quickly reached for his 
revolver. 

His hand had closed on the butt, when some¬ 
thing struck him, and he went down like a 
log. 

“Now' w'e will kill the King of the Isisi, and 
the white man also.” 

The voice was the Chief’s; but Bailman 
was not taking any particular interest in the 
conversation, because there was a hive of 
wild bees buzzing in his head, and a mazy 
pain; he felt sick. 

"If you kill me, it is little matter,” said the 
King’s voice, "because there are many men 
who could take my place. But if you slay 
Baili, you slay the father c; the people, and 
none can replace him.” 

"He whipped you, little King,” said the 
Chief of the Akasava mockingly. 

“That also is true,” said the King’s voice 
calmly; “yet many little boys have been 
whipped without shame.” 

After a long interval: 
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" I would throw him into the river,” said 
a strange voice; "thus shall no trace he 
found of him. and no man will lay his death 
to our door.” 

" What of the King?” said another. Then came 
a crackling of twigs and the voices of men. 

"They are searching." came a voice, in a 
whisper. “King, if you speak, I will kill you 
now.” 

"Kill,” said the young King’s even voice; 
and he shouted, "Oh, M'sabo! Beteli! Baili 
is here!” 

That was all that Bailman heard. 

Two days later he sat up in bed and de¬ 
manded information. There was a young 
doctor with him, when he woke, who had 
providentially arrived from Headquarters. 

"The King?” IIc hesitated. “Well—they 


finished the King. But he saved your life I 
suppose you know that?” 

Bailman said “yes" without emotion. 

"A plucky little beggar,” suggested the 
doctor. 

"Very," said Bailman; then, "Did they 
catch the Chief of the Akasava?" 

" Yes. I le was so keen on finishing vou that 
he delayed his bolting; the King threw himself 
on vou and covered your body- 

" I hat will do.” 

Bailman's voice was harsh and his manner 
brusque at the best of times, but now his rude¬ 
ness was brutal. 

"Just go out of the hut, doctor — I want to 
sleep." 

He heard the doctor move, heard the rattle 
of the "click” at the hut door; then he turned 
his face to the wall and wept. 
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THE DES MOINES’ PLAN — A TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY 
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h ■ ^HE great democratic movement for 
j a simple and direct form of city gov- 
h ernment, which is now extending 
j ; j across the United States from the 
Jl Southwest, first reached out of 
Texas, where it originated, into the city of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1906 and 1907. 

A committee of Des Moines citizens at that 
time proposed a remarkable experiment — 
never before tried in the history of the world — 
the government of a city by the direct and con¬ 
tinuous force of public opinion. 

First, they took, as a basis, the Commission 
form of government framed by Galveston, 
Texas — by which a city divides all its business 
into five departments, elects five men to manage 
these departments, and watches those men. 

Tothis the Des Moines committee added three 
provisions: the Recall, adopted from Los Angeles, 
by which twenty-five per cent of the voters can 
demand a special election to oust any of these 
five men at any time; the Initiative, by which 
ten per cent can demand a popular vote on 
measures they refuse to pass; and the Referen¬ 
dum, by which ten per cent of the voters can call 
fora veto by popular voteof any action they take. 

In addition, all franchises are taken from the 
power of this council of five, and can be given 
away only by direct vote of the people. At any 
time, any day in the year, the people of Des 
Moines can discharge their representatives, or 
they can take any question of consequence out 
of their hands and decide it themselves. 

At first sight it might seem that the last pro¬ 
test to be heard against this new government 
proposed for Des Moines would be that it was 
undemocratic. On the contrary, both there and 
in every place where it has been proposed, this 
has been the first objection. Scarcely had it 
been proposed in Des Moines, when the official 
contractors, saloonkeepers, gamblers, public 


service corporation representatives, and ward 
politicians — most or all of whom are united in 
the body that controls all badly governed Amer¬ 
ican cities — raised the long cry for human lib¬ 
erty. Concentration of power! Five men to 
rule a free American city! The commercial 
classes seizing the reins of government! 

The Business Men Take Up the Plan 

It had happened — as has happened in a 
great majority of the many places where this 
so-called commission government has been 
introduced — that the business men of the city 
had been attracted by the clean-cut and busi¬ 
nesslike method of doing work under the new' 
plan. In 1906, out of the thirty years’ sleep of 
a farmers’ market-place came a sudden insur¬ 
rection of the younger business generation in 
Des Moines, which resulted in the typical 
"boosters’” campaign of a far-Western city. 
Des Moines was at that time cut up into all 
kinds of schisms: it was made up of \Yest Side 
and East Side, half a dozen separate localities, 
seven wards, fractions of various old school dis¬ 
tricts —all full of petty jealousies and bitter 
feelings. TheCommercial Club proposed a unified 
city, a Greater Des Moines. It was a business 
proposition — to make the place grow and its 
residents prosper. 

As one of the chief means to this end. the new 
form of government was taken up and pushed 
through by the commercial interests of the place. 
A bill for this had been presented in the Legis¬ 
lature of 1906. and had died in committee. In 
1907 the business men walked over to the Capi¬ 
tol. and forced it dowm the throats of the poli¬ 
ticians there, in spite of the local public service 
corporations’ lawyers and lobby, in spite of 
the professional labor leaders, in spite of the 
political gang from the Des Moines City Hall. 
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The Put Hie inns Alarmed for Liberty 

In the spring of 1907, when the question of 
the adoption of the hill went before the people 
of Des Moines, the cry of alarm for human lib¬ 
erty from the “City Hall gang,” the "liberal" 
element, and the corporation politicians grew 
louder than ever. It was a serious matter for 
these interests. The "City Hall gang” was full 
of politicians who had lucrative contracts with 
public service corporations. These corpora¬ 
tions themselves four secretive concerns that 
for fifteen years had refused the public even a 
financial statement, and had continually smeared 
the records of the city with bribes and at¬ 
tempts to bribe — were on the verge of needing 
new franchise rights; and the "vice trust,” 
which governed the dissipation of the town under 
as nasty an arrangement with the city officials 
as existed in any city of similar si/e in America, 
the gamblers, and the saloonkeepers joined as 
a unit with them in calling the alarm. 

There was money to spend in plenty, and 
there was cvety ingenuity known in politics. 

I he lirst thing needed was publicity; so, as the 
three existing newspapers were committed to 
the change, a paper was immediately created, 
and the campaign of "throwing a scare” into 
the voter began, planned with great resource¬ 
fulness. It was of special interest because it 
was exactly like the campaigns that are being 
carried on by the same classes in every city in 
the United Slates where this change of the city 
government is projected. 

IVe Ce/la de Keeng Over Us" 

The union labor vote was assured that the 
scheme was a device of their natural enemies, 
the employers. The foreign voters were simply 
told that the new scheme was a return to the 
monarchy they had just escaped from in I u- 
rope. The negroes were reminded of the origin 
of the new form of government. 

I he Galveston plan which they propose for 
us," said an alderman, naively, “was devised in 
the South to disfranchise the negro, whom they 
also sometimes burn down there.” 

It was not unnatural that these voters were 
alarmed. 

W hat's thees I hear?" said old Joe Amadco, 
the spiritual adviser of the three or four hun¬ 
dred Italian voters. "We getta de Keeng over 
us, and every man he niusta work for fifty cent 
a day.” 

"No, sah; you can’t stuir no scheme fum 
lexas down the throats of the American cullud 
votahs of this city," said the negro politician. 

I he alarm passed through the entire town 


into every type of mind, from the foreign vote 
to the theorist. I athcr J. T. Nugent, the local 
orator of the Catholic Church, came out strongly 
in protest; reviewed the dangers of Geneva in 
1707; called attention to the acts of Spurius 
Maelius. and stated of the proposed plan: 

" I know no finer brand of despotism in St. 
Petersburg or all Russia.” 

Professor llerriott of Drake University 
showed its violations of the deep fundamental 
theories of popular government. 

Leonard Brown, the town prophet, pointed 
out, in repeated letters to the newspaper, how 
the oligarchy had ruined Rome. And all the 
while the politicians of the "City Hall gang” 
exposed the wickedness of the political machine 
that would immediately be built up by allowing 
a group of men to hire all city labor and award 
all city contracts. 

7 he High Note of the Campaign 

But the high note of the campaign was struck 
by Welker Given in the announcement of the 
following discovery: 

" Theelection plan of the Des Moines bill comes 
second-hand from Russia, not Galveston or any 
other American quarter. Ihe author is Moisei 
Ostrogorski, of the Russian Bureaucracy, .1 
schemer with all the craft and evil genius of his 
class. . . . The astute Russian, writing in 

I rench. absolutely warrants the election scheme 
to consolidate the upper crust into a 'natural 
i^lite,' and disorganize and diffuse the common 
people. Questioning no fellow citizen’s motives, 
let the people of the first American city, where 
this serpent has raised its head, meet it as 
Americans should.” 

The sections treated in this last discourse 
were, ns a matter of fact, drafted by Senator A. 
B. (Timmins, then the progressive Governor of 
the State, with the purpose, first, of letting any 
citizen run for nomination at the primary; and, 
second, of having only ten names on the election 
ballot from which to pick five officials or, in 
other words, the simplest ballot that can be 
devised. 

While this uproar was going on, the cam¬ 
paign against the new charter came to a char¬ 
acteristic end. Two days before the vole, it 
was found I hat the regist ration books, under the 
management of the "Lily Hall gang," had been 
padded by several thousand votes. To prevent 
the use of repeaters, it was necessary to go l<> 
court and have the illegally registered names 
crossed oir the voters’ lists. 

<)n junc 20, 1908. the voters of Des Moines 
went to the polls and carried the new plan by 
a vote of 6,376 against 4,087. The professional 
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labor men had not delivered the labor votes: 
the professional negro politicians were not fol¬ 
lowed by their people: many of the Italians 
voted for the plan. The best the political ma¬ 
chine could do with even appeal to preju¬ 
dice and misunderstanding was two votes 
out of five in the city. 

Democracy's Chat Election 

So. in the early months of iqoS. the experi¬ 
ment began with the first election. Probably 
never before in the history of cities was there 
such a campaign as this. The new plan of gov¬ 
ernment is so devised that any man securing the 
names of twenty-five voters to a nomination may 
run for the City Council. Moreover, strict elec¬ 
tion laws against spending money make it cost 
practically nothing to run. The candidate who 


received the highest vote actually paid out just 
eighteen dollars in the whole campaign for 
expenses. It was the first time, it was said by 
an experienced observ er, that a poor man could 
run for office in Des Moines, and retain his inde¬ 
pendence and self-respect. 

Accordingly every shade of political belief 
and every type of character appeared. 1 here 
were seventv-one candidates for the five offices 
to he filled, representing every occupation and 
every form of doctrine front Methodism to 
socialism. \s no nominations bv political par¬ 
ties were allowed, the usual political rallies died 
a natural death. Instead, the various organiza¬ 
tions of ordinary civil life haled the candidates 
before them by invitation, heard them, and 
looked them over. 

Tor ten weeks this extraordinary campaign 
continued: and the seventy-odd candidates 
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ranging from Ben Loos, the self-appointed 
"original trust-buster” of Iowa, and old Bill 
Brereton, the thick-necked alderman-contractor, 
to the “silk sox” ticket nominated by the 
business men — paraded in squads before civic 
societies, labor unions, women’s clubs, churches, 
and prominent associations, exhibiting them¬ 
selves, and declaring, in the presence of one 
another, why each should be elected. There was 
not a voter in the city who did not have an 
opportunity to see and hear the candidates. 

The Business Men's Candidates Who Failed 

Now the business men who had pulled the 
Des Moines bill through the Legislature went a 
step further, and put up five men for the Coun¬ 
cil in somewhat the same way as had been done 
in Galveston. It was proposed at first that this 
should be a ticket of prominent business men; 
hut it was found that the more prominent busi¬ 
ness men would not run for the offices. So the 
ticket finally selected included a manufacturer, 
a real-estate agent, a coal-dealer, a college pro¬ 
fessor, and a lawyer. They were excellent men, 
but they could scarcely be said to represent 
a ticket of the leading business men of Des 
Moines. They refused to campaign with the 
rest of the candidates, made speeches in meet¬ 
ings of their own, and were immediately reviled 
as the “silk sox”— the representatives of 
wealth; and finally, though four of them pulled 
through the primary, the voters chose five 
other men. 

The Five Men the People Chose 

John MacVicar, by unanimous consent, is 
the ablest man active in city affairs in Des 
Moines, and has been for twenty years. He is 
a strange combination of patriot, theorist, and 
practical politician. His fifteen years of inces¬ 
sant pursuit of the public service corporations, 
as mayor and councilman, can easily be reck¬ 
oned to save the citizens of Des Moines $100,000 
every year of their lives. There is no game of 
politics he does not know, and few he has not 
played — yet always, it is universally con¬ 
ceded, with the intention to benefit the city. 
T his man was unquestionably the first choice of 
the city for its Council. He was left off the 
business men’s ticket, in the fear that, when 
elected, he would dominate the Council. The 
voters promptly elected him. 

Charlie Schramm was a little German who 
had been elected assessor in 1903, and who had 
soon displayed the novel characteristic of as¬ 
sessing the poor men’s property lower than the 
property of the rich. In four years of office he 


raised the assessments of the public service cor¬ 
porations to three times the ridiculous valuation 
at which he found them, and still left them under 
the actual value. Local magnates stormed in 
vain at Charlie Schramm. He smiled blandly 
at them, and kept their assessment where it 
was. But he was very lenient in the assessment 
of small homes of poor widows. Schramm was 
readily elected councilman by the people of 
Des Moines. 

John L. Hamery, a bearded Norwegian with 
a restless mind, had appeared first in the old 
Council in 1906, elected, by a peculiar chance, 
from one of the aristocratic wards, under the 
name of the "Collarless Candidate.” He was a 
strange man, who had studied law. osteopathy, 
and languages, who had earned his living by 
selling milk, buttei cows, and real estate, and 
whose ambition in life was to teach Germanic 
philology. While in the Council he disclosed 
a strong bent for private detective work. He 
led the manager of the local street railway com¬ 
pany into an unfinished house whose dark cor¬ 
ners were fullof witnesses, and with the testimony 
of these witnesses began proceedings against the 
street railway magnate for bribing him as a 
councilman; he unearthed a system of over¬ 
charging for sidewalks by city officials, and 
he bounded into a gambling-house with two 
leveled pistols and arrested twenty-six men, 
when the Chief of Police had declared the town 
closed. The voters of Des Moines made this 
man also their choice for councilman. 

The fourth man elected was Wesley Ash, an 
illiterate ex-coal-miner, a union man, and a 
deputy sheriff. Possessed of a frank appearance 
and serio-comic manner, Ash lifted himself 
bodily into the Council by his tongue. While 
the business men’s candidates were talking 
seriously of the pressure put upon them to 
devote two years of their life to the city’s 
service, Wesley Ash, waving his arms, without 
a smile upon his long face, was stating to his 
audiences; 

“Gentlemen, I give you my word of honor, 
no man or bunch of men has ever asked me to 
run for this office. I have came out for it be¬ 
cause I wanted it; and if you ain’t doin’ nothin' 
else with ’em, I’d like your votes.” 

The town laughed, and elected Ash. 

As for the Mayor — the fifth councilman — 
he was the police court judge, A. J. Mathis, an 
old-time Jeffersonian Democrat. He was an 
active church member; he was always lenient 
with the cases from the Red Light district in 
the police court; and he attended all the funer¬ 
als in town. He was elected Mayor. 

“The character of the men elected," said the 
Journal, of the neighboring city of Sioux Falls, 
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• precludes the possibility of the success of the 

plan." 

Vet. in electing these men there was no snap 
judgment. The election under the Des Moines 
system is the simplest possible matter. The 
voter merely has to mark his cross against five 
of ten names placed alphabetically on a short 
ballot, without any designation whatever 
against them. The result in Des Moines was the 
choice of five politicians — probably not the 
best choice, but certainly far from the worst: 
one verv able man. two others capable of excel¬ 
lent service, and the other two rather negligible 
than dangerous. 

The Council Starts Playing Politics 

The result of public opinion in the choice of 
its officials was not encouraging. The beginning 
of their work was not more so. The division of 
the departments was made not improperly be¬ 
tween the councilmen. John MacVicar was 
given charge of the Department of Streets and 
Public Improvements, which includes theconsid- 
eration of public franchises, and expends more 
than half of the million dollars disbursed by 
the city; Hamery, the political detective, was 
given charge of the police and firemen under the 
Department of Public Safety; Schramm, the 
ex-assessor, was put over the Department of 
Accounts and Finances; and the ex-coal-miner 
was given charge of the parks and public build¬ 
ings. The rather indefinite Department of Pub¬ 
lic Affairs fell to the lot of the aged Mayor, by 
virtue of his office. 

But scarcely had the Board met than it began 
to play politics. \V. P. Hume, a liveryman of 
convivial tendencies and bad political associa¬ 
tions. had managed the campaign of Ash and 
Mathis. A more unfit man for Chief of Police 
could have been found with difficulty. The vote 
of Mathis. Ash, and Schramm elected him to 
that office. Not onlv was the appointment bad. 
but it was forced over the protest of the coun¬ 
cilman having charge of the Police Depart¬ 
ment — in clear violation of the proprieties 
of the new svstem. in which the head of a 
department should certainly have chief voice 
in organizing it. 

Felt Like a Grand Jury Indictment 

An appointment of this kind over the police 
department was the old and accepted custom 
under the former svstem. But no sooner was it 
made under the new than there was a violent 
protest. Councilman Hamery first cried aloud, 
then the press and the population generally. 
There was an immediate demand for a recall. 


not. curiously enough, against Mathis and Ash. 
but against Charlie Schramm alone — on the 
ground that better things should have been 
expected of him. For about a week the agita¬ 
tion for recall was angry and excited. Finally 
it died, with the understanding that Hume 
should be put upon his good behavior and tried. 
A few months later he was retired. 

But the new Council had received its les¬ 
son. 

“ I felt." said Schramm, in describing his sen¬ 
sations during the recall agitation, “as if I had 
been indicted by the Grand |urv." 

From this time on the heads of departments 
were allowed to organize them as they saw fit; 
and they organized them very well. Whatever 
politicians may not be. they are quick to organ¬ 
ize what the public wants of them. 

The Part of the Newspapers 

So. having been disciplined, the new govern¬ 
ment settled down to its work — each man 
responsible for his own department. They 
established themselves at the City Hall: de¬ 
manded strict eight-hour days for their employ¬ 
ees; and cleared the greasy corridors of the old 
building of its immemorial loafers. Each one 
was constantly called to his telephone to answer 
personal calls from citizens in need of city ser¬ 
vice. Subordinates would not do. The citizens 
must talk to the men they had elected and held 
responsible for the work of their departments. 
It was only natural, under these circumstances, 
that they did their best — and the more so be¬ 
cause thev knew everything they did was imme¬ 
diately made public. 

The newspapers of the town, which formerly 
had found comparatively little news there, now 
each stationed a man at the City Hall These 
local papers are of different character, and in 
sharp competition. The Register and Leader and 
the Tribune, under one management, are pro¬ 
gressive Republican organs; the Capitol is the 
organ of the commercial class and the “Stand- 
pat” Republicans; and the News is a popular 
paper in the Scripps-McRae league. From the 
time the new government began, there was three 
times the news of city affairs in the local news¬ 
papers as before — first, because city news ex¬ 
isted; and. second, because under the new plan 
it could not be concealed. The newspapers at 
once took an important part in local public 
affairs: more than ever before, they expressed 
and formed public sentiment, and through them 
all city matters were brought immediately 
before the people for discussion. And public 
opinion, awakened and realigned, began to work 
as never before in the city of Des Moines. 
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An Unexpected Moral 6 Reform 

Contrary to all natural expectations, the first 
reform accomplished was a moral one. The 
eccentric councilman, Hamery, having organ¬ 
ized his police force better than it had ever been 
organized in the history of the town, began to 
make unexpected and sensational plunges into 
the enforcement of law. He arrested automo- 
bilists for over-speeding; and he shut up the 
slot-machines, which supported half the cigar 
stores and collected the pennies of children in 
most of the groceries in town. The cigar store 
men and the offended automobilists formed an 
alliance, decided on revenge, and, after hiring 
a hall as headquarters and hanging out a 
“Hamery Recall” banner across a principal 
street, were smiled into silence by the rest of the 
population. Then Hamery started for the Red 
Light district — first, toprevent illegal liquor-sell¬ 
ing there, and then to break up the “ vice trust.” 

This so-called “vice trust” was the product 
of the policy of segregation in De§ Moines. For 
fifty years the city had kept its frontier-town 
quarter of brothels, and accepted the easy doc¬ 
trine that a segregated district is a necessity of 
city life. I n theory, this district was supposed to 
keep vice from the rest of the city; in practice, 
two fifths of the vicious women were confined to 
the district, and the rest scattered across the 
town. 

The City’s Share 

The alliance between the city and the business 
was without attractive features. On the last 
day of each month the women appeared in police 
court and paid their ten, fifteen, and twenty-five 
dollar fines — the younger and more prosperous 
treating easily with the Chief of Police, and the 
older and more broken pleading with the police 
judge to remit the city’s share until they could 
save it from their earnings. 

Two months in the year — at Christmas-time 
and just before election — the city and the Red 
Light district exchanged courtesies. The city, 
on its part, remitted the monthly fines; while 
the police came back from the Red Light dis¬ 
trict at Christmas-tide bearing holiday burdens 
— for the Chief of Police, good-sized diamonds; 
for the men. various luxuries — at times a gunny- 
bag full of boxes of cigars slung over the 
shoulders of the sergeant who did the collecting. 
How much more was taken by the police is not 
exactly known; nor the exact contribution of 
the Red Light district to the various city admin¬ 
istrations at election-time. Both were ample; 
and the influence of the district on the morals 
and the service of the police force was the 


worst. This thing went on undisturbed from 
year to year; it was one of the established insti¬ 
tutions of the city. 

But the city of Des Moines was not the only 
agency that collected from the proceeds of the 
Red Light district, through the power of the 
Iowa law. It being possible, under this law, for 
any constable and justice of the peace in the 
county to prosecute the women, sundry officials 
from the rural towns of the county made trips at 
irregular intervals to gather fines in courts set 
up temporarily in the city. Grocers and various 
tradesmen also threatened the proprietors with 
arrest if they did not buy their goods, and sold 
them twice what they needed, at double prices. 
And, finally, modern conditions of business 
methods prevailing, the so-called "vice trust” 
was established, in which the commanding 
genius was a pawnbroker named Mose Levich. 

The Formation of the “l/ice Trust" 

Some years ago the railways and the business 
interests in the locality of the former segre¬ 
gated district demanded its removal. At that 
time Levich was chief professional bondsman, 
picking up, through his relations with the po¬ 
lice, a considerable income by bailing out pris¬ 
oners. Being close to the police, he and a few 
others — largely his own relatives — learned in 
advance where the police proposed to locate the 
new district of segregation. 11 was a street, near 
the Des Moines River, of dingy wooden build¬ 
ings, partly vacant, partly taken for such uses 
as junk-shops and squalid tenements. Levich 
and his friends owned some property there, and 
they soon leased other places for from five to 
fifteen dollars a month. The immoral women 
were herded into the district by the police. 
The members of the "vice trust,” who were in 
the city officials’ confidence, moved out the 
scrap iron and poor families from the dingy 
buildings, and leased them to the women at a 
scale of prices ranging from three to five dollars 
a day, payable strictly in advance. Every 
night, Billy Watt, the collector for Levich, went 
down the street with a satchel slung across his 
shoulder, collecting his rents and taking the 
proceeds of the automatic pianos, which, by 
order of the police, furnished the only music in 
the street, and were owned and operated by the 
"trust." 

The combination that controlled the houses 
soon controlled their trade as well in groceries, 
liquor, and the general necessities of life. Their 
peddlers sold clothes and diamonds at four 
profits on the instalment plan, and there was 
scarcely a woman in the district who was not in 
debt to them. 
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One Use of the Laws of Iowa 

It happens that the Iowa law is very careful 
of the interests of the seller of goods on the in¬ 
stalment plan. To carry such goods out of the 
county is a criminal offense. So, when women 
tried to run away from the Red Light district, 
they were quickly brought to account. The law 
would step in (because in nearly every case these 
women would be wearing half-paid-for clothing) 
and bring them back and set them to work 
earning money to pay off their debts. The 
"vice trust" merchants had constant use for 
the instruments of the law. Constables went in 
and out of the houses of the district, collecting 
their debts; justices of the peace and police 
court officials were complacent and friendly, and 
the management of the police as well. Under 
the stringent enforcement of the Iowa statutes, 
and the friendly understanding with the local 
law officials, the "vice trust” not only had the 
segregated district in its control, but, if the 
women at work there should attempt to 
escape, it could, generally speaking, bring them 
back. 

A Guaranty of Moral Character 

Mose Levich’s relations with the police, as 
the chief recognized professional bondsman at 
the police station, were very close. This odd 
extra official of the city stalking about the cor¬ 
ridors of the police station early attracted the 
restless and inquiring mind of the new manager 
of the department, Councilman Hamery. He 
soon discovered another established custom 
that seemed to him very strange. He found 
that the papers of candidates aspiring to 
the police force, under civil service, bore the 
name of Mr. Levich as a guaranty of their 
good moral character. Hamery refused to 
accept this guaranty, began a general investi¬ 
gation, and secured copies of the leases con¬ 
trolled by the "vice trust," and affidavits from 
women who had left the district and had been 
brought back again by the process of law. He 
then placed the whole sensational story of the 
"vice trust” in the waiting hands of the news¬ 
papers, and started proceedings before the grand 
jury. 

There was at that time not one of the five 
councilnien who wanted to wipe out the Red 
Light district system in Des Moines, or who was 
much disturbed over the situation discovered 
there. The majority believed in and advocated 
the general policy of segregation. But, un¬ 
expectedly, over their heads and against their 
wishes, public opinion forced a clearing of the 
town. 


"Are You Going to Enforce the Law?" 

For some time before the election, the Register 
and Leadei — always foremost in local reforms — 
had advocated wiping out the district. On ex¬ 
posure of the conditions, both this paper and 
the News called for a general clean-up. The 
women of the city were aroused, held a 
mass meeting, invited Councilman Hamery 
before them, and read him the laws of Iowa 
on vice. 

“Are you, or are you not, going to enforce 
the law?” they asked. 

The newspapers asked each of the other 
councilmen the same question. They evaded it. 

“Ask Hamery; he’s head of the police,” 
they said. 

Hamery stood alone. Everybody’s attention 
was focused upon him. For a week he refused 
entirely to discuss the question; he was busy 
with prosecuting the “vice trust”; he could 
not decide; he doubted whether it could be 
done. 

Then at last he gave in. 

“ I couldn’t be the one man that stood be¬ 
tween those people and the law,” he said. 

And so, after three generations, the Red 
Light district of Des Moines was closed. 

Sheer force of public opinion had compelled 
a revolution in the morals of the town — simply 
because, under the new system of government, 
it found at once the man who was responsible, 
and forced him to act. 

Once started, Councilman Hamery plunged 
into the work of clearing up Des Moines 
with his usual thoroughness. The segregated 
district was closed on the day appointed, 
September 15, 1908. Women left the city by 
the car-load, and ever since they have been 
constantly and persistently hunted from the 
town. 

The End of the Bond Sharks 

Public opinion, again voiced by the newspa¬ 
pers, was largely responsible for starting a fur¬ 
ther movement against old practices in the 
department and police court, some six months 
after the vice campaign. 

Professional bondsmen still appeared at that 
time in the police station, making their profits 
from prisoners of all kinds, with the tolerance 
of the police. It was a custom too old to 
attract attention. 

“Why should the city of Des Moines hold 
prisoners while these bond sharks go through 
their pockets?” inquired the Register and 
Leader one morning. And this old scandal was 
immediately abolished. 
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The Decrease in Crime 

The result of this change has been a very 
marked advance in civilization in Des Moines. 
The city doctors at the police station estimate 
that the amount of police surgery made neces¬ 
sary by murders, assaults, and suicides has de¬ 
creased to a small percentage of what it was 
(“ not over ten per cent,” one doctor says) when 
the Red Light district continually sent in its 
stream of cases. The streets are more orderly; 
trouble with Government soldiers stationed at 
the post below the city, which formerly caused 
recurrent agitation for the fort’s removal, has 
been stopped; and the amount of general crime 
has noticeably decreased. 

Lawrence De Graff, the county’s prosecuting 
attorney until tlie beginning of this year, and 
since then judge in charge of the criminal 
session of the district court, states that the 
annual business in that court decreased a full 
third almost immediately upon the closing of 
the Red Light district. The criminals and 
semi-criminals who are friends or parasites of 
these vicious women have left the town. The 
professional thief, who, traveling between larger 
places like Chicago and Kansas City, found the 
Red Light district of the smaller city a con¬ 
venient hiding-place, no longer comes into Des 
Moines. There have been practically no burg¬ 
laries or “hold-ups” in the city for over 
a year. This is not all due to the closing 
of the Red Light district, but, estimating the 
indirect effect upon the police force as well as 
the direct influence, a very great share is trace¬ 
able to it. 

“In former times,” says Assistant Chief A. H. 
Day, of the police force, “we kept twice the men 
guarding the criminals in the Red Light dis¬ 
trict while they were committing crimes that we 
did protecting the taxpayers and their families 
up in the residence district. Now we make 
it our only business to protect the taxpayers 
against the criminals.” 

The Physical Renovation of the City 

A similar application of the better motives of 
a community made possible by the new govern¬ 
ment has found its expression in every depart¬ 
ment of its operations. Physically as well as 
morally, the past two years have seen the open¬ 
ing of a new era in the city. Whole blocks of 
worn-out sidewalks in the center of the town 
have been relaid; in two years nearly a quarter 
as much street paving has been put down as 
in the whole past history of the city. A hand¬ 
some and expensive bridge has been built 
across the Des .Moines River; a section of the 


river-bank has been purchased as a central 
park; a $300,000 City Hall has been started; 
a viaduct over the railroad tracks, which the 
south end of the city was demanding for twenty 
years, has been arranged for; and hundreds 
of minor improvements are under way. 

Not all of these improvements can be charged 
directly to the present Council. The city does 
not bear the main cost of street improvements; 
the plans for the City Hall had been made be¬ 
fore. But what clearly has been done was to 
bring to accomplishment work that had been 
dragging for years — to secure results. And 
these results came about because the common 
sense and better sentiment of the community 
found in the new government an instrument 
with which to enforce itself. 

The same spirit has brought about cleanness 
and business sanity in the management of the 
departments of the city. Not only is the revolu¬ 
tion in the police department striking in its re¬ 
sults, but the department is operated with less 
expense than formerly. 

I n the financial department clean-cut business 
methods have been adopted. For the first time, 
interest has been collected on city deposits, and 
discounts have been taken advantage of; old 
bills have been collected; and rates lower than 
was believed possible by the financial commu¬ 
nity have been secured upon the city’s loans. 

Higher Wages and Less Cost in Streets 

In the Department of Streets and Public Im¬ 
provements, under John MacVicar, more than 
half of the million dollar budget of the city is 
expended. It has been the policy of the coun¬ 
cilman to take everything directly into his own 
hands, and to do as little work by contract as 
possible. When he was in office about a year, 
the city laborers and teamsters brought pressure 
upon him to raise their wages. He considered 
this a fair request, and gave them a consider¬ 
able advance — raising the laborers from $2 to 
$2.25 for an eight-hour day; the teamsters from 
$3.50 to $4.50. These wages were higher than 
those current, and unquestionably tended to 
raise the private scale of wages in the city. 
There was no protest, however, made by em¬ 
ployers, and the laboring class was naturally 
pleased. 

On the contrary, both this raise in pay and 
the limits of the city's appropriations made it 
necessary for the manager of this department 
to secure steady work from city workmen. Fore¬ 
men were allowed to select their laborers, and 
were held responsible for the results. The result 
of this change of policy was well set forth by the 
answer of a washerwoman, the wife of a city 
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laborer, to the question of the woman employ¬ 
ing her: 

“How is your husband getting on?’’ 

"Not so well this winter,” she said. “You 
see, the city has a new plan, and there is no 
work when there is nothing to do.” 

This general tightening up extends every¬ 
where in the management of the streets. Con¬ 
tractors, to their astonishment and disgust, have 
been held up to specifications in their work, in 
spiteof strong attempts to use political influence. 
The streets have been cleaned better than ever 
before: the alleys have been converted from 
waste receptacles to passageways; holes in the 
streets made by plumbers and public service 
corporations have been properly filled up and 
surfaced. And more work has been done, for 
less money. 

A Large Financial Gain 

This holds true through the whole manage¬ 
ment of the city. It is difficult to compare ex¬ 
actly the financial operations of any two city 
years; the amount of work done and the con¬ 
ditions vary too greatly. But it is certain that 
the new government slightly reduced the tax 
rate, and gave much more satisfactory results. 
It is clear, also, that previous governments al¬ 
most invariably ran into debt from $30,000 to 
$50,000 a year, and that the Council preceding 
the new one showed a deficit of $130,000 in its 
current operations. The present Council in its 
first year lived $50,000 within its means of 
about a million. It can safely be said that its 
economies will not be measured by ten per cent 
of the city’s revenues. 

Results Follow Controversy 

It must not be understood that the conduct of 
the business of Des Moines has been an orderly 
and harmonious process. Democracy threshing 
out its public affairs is not a pleasing or an edi¬ 
fying spectacle, especially when that work is 
performed by politicians. In the middle of this 
first Council’s term, the two dominating figures 
in the body, MacVicar and Hamery, were in¬ 
volved in a violent personal controversy, which 
had its beginning in the choice of an architect 
for a schoolhouse, and they have never since been 
reconciled. However, when the Council was 
called to order by public sentiment, it solved the 
architect controversy excellently, and performed 
the local miracle of letting the contract for the 
City Hall building some $45,000 lower than the 
$300,000 appropriation. 

Lively public debate at least does not stimu¬ 
late arrangements detrimental to the city’s in- 
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terests, and the Council has rarely been free 
from debate. How, as had been persistently 
charged, it would be possible for a city to choose 
a board of five men who would so partition the 
business of the Council as to form a unified city 
machine, working against the interests of the 
taxpayers and citizens, is not made clear from 
the experience in Des Moines. 

The Public and the Street Car Franchise 

The publicity that surrounds the conduct of 
the regular business of the city by the Council 
is still greater in its dealings with public service 
corporations, in the most important of which —- 
the granting of franchises — the public itself has 
the deciding vote. The present City Council has 
itself secured a considerable reduction in the 
cost of electric street lights, and has cut down 
the cost of water to the consumer by one third 
— a reduction, however, that is now being 
fought in the courts by the water company. 
But the chief attention of the community is 
focused on thequestion of a new franchise for the 
street railway company, on which — although 
the company is suing to establish a perpetual 
franchise in the courts — the public expects to 
be called upon to vote before long. 

Negotiations for a new franchise arrangement 
have been going on for months between the 
Council on one side and, on the other, first a 
proposed purchaser for the road, and later the 
old management of the property. The street 
railway capitalists pursued the usual bluffing 
tactics with the City Council, were refused their 
demands, and were offered terms that they in 
turn refused. They will never again be offered 
terms so liberal, simply because the matter has 
had general public discussion. 

The interplay of a public debate upon this 
proposition has been extremely interesting. It 
has varied from proposals of municipal owner¬ 
ship— which would be impossible without a 
special law — to the demands of the commer¬ 
cial class of the city that the Council virtually 
give the street railway promoters what they de¬ 
manded, so that the expanding city could have 
the benefit of decent street car service—long 
delayed. The final result will undoubtedly be 
some practical form of publicity, a reasonable 
limit to capitalization, and some adequate divi¬ 
sion of net earnings with the city. If the mat¬ 
ter had been left to the decision of any Council 
without the discussion of the matter by the 
general public, the corporation would undoubt¬ 
edly have secured advantages measured by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands and probably millions of dol¬ 
lars over the terms that open public debate will 
ultimately establish as fair. 
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Ninety per Cent of Citizens Favor Plan 

It is impossible and unnecessary to give every 
detail of the operation of the new form of gov¬ 
ernment in Des Moines. That it has been a 
success is clear from the best possible tests — 
from results and from the opinion of the people 
living under it. Those who were opposed to its 
adoption, and the much greater number who 
were doubtful upon the election of the Council 
of politicians, have in large part been convinced 
of its great value. 

It has succeeded, not because, as had been 
expected, new and extraordinary ability has 
been brought into the city’s service, but 
with exactly the same class of men as had 
previously been in charge of city affairs. The 
system itself has compelled a revolution in 
the conduct of the city's affairs, and in its 
general life. 

According to competent observers, it is safe to 
say that ninety per cent of the people of Des 
Moines would vote for its retention. A-delega- 
tion of Salt Lake City men. investigating the 
operations of the plan a year ago, are said to 
have run across just four men who did not ap¬ 
prove it: a socialist, who believed, however, 
that it was better than the old system; a capi¬ 
talist, who thought the Council was too aggres¬ 
sive in making public improvements; a saloon¬ 
keeper, who thought it had too Sunday-school a 
policy; and a politician, who had lost his job by 
the change. 

A Remarkable Material Revival 

During the two years of the new plan the city 
of Des Moines has seen a most remarkable re¬ 
vival in business and growth in population. It 
now has 100,000 people, against 85.000 in 1908 
— a growth unprecedented in the past. The 
public improvements have been as remarkable. 
Public institutions, hospitals, and schools have 
been greatly enlarged. Millions of new invest¬ 
ments have been brought into the local business 
life. Many of these have come through the 
activities of the Greater Des Moines Club — a 
commercial organization for "boosting” the 
town; but a great many of them have been 
made possible by the new form of city govern¬ 
ment itself. 

It is not only the direct actions of the City 
Council that must be taken into account in 
reckoning these results; the fact that there 
exists an agency that permits the action of a 
unified public spirit, and brings to accomplish¬ 
ment the best judgment of the best sentiment 
of the community, has changed the entire tone 
and character of the place. 





CITY GOVERNMENT 

'The Growth of a Great Movement 

Now, this two years’ experience of Des 
Moines is no merely local affair; it is a matter of 
national consequence. For it represents accur¬ 
ately, from first to last, the difficulties and suc¬ 
cesses of one of the greatest and most important 
recent movements of democracy — the move¬ 
ment of cities to free themselves from their 
present corrupt political domination by the 
adoption of the clear-cut, direct plan of manag¬ 
ing cities known as the Commission plan. It is 
not generally understood how far this new move¬ 
ment has spread across the United States, and 
especially the West. At the present time more 
than one third of the larger cities west of the 
Mississippi have adopted it or are considering 
doing so. 

Following Galveston, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, every city of size in the State of Texas, 
ranging from Dallas and Houston — places of 
90,000 people — downward, has taken up this 
new form. Their adoption of it was not a snap 
judgment. With one exception, the cities fol¬ 
lowing Galveston’s example did so only after 
six or eight years of observation of the workings 
of the plan there, from the not over-friendly 
viewpoint of neighboring and rival cities. 

Exactly the same process has been going on in 
Iowa in the last two years. After a period of 
skepticism or open hostility, Cedar Rapids, 
Burlington, Keokuk, and Sioux City — making, 
with Des Moines, more than three quarters of 
the city population of the State — have followed 
Des Moines’ example. Iowa cities of all sizes 
are now allowed, by new State laws, to adopt 
this plan of government. 

The State of Kansas adopted similar laws in 
1907 and in 1909, acting first upon the recom¬ 
mendation of its progressive governor, W. R. 
Stubbs. To-day ninety per cent of the cities of 
any size in Kansas have adopted or are working 
under the new plan — including Kansas City, 
Kansas, with 100,000 people, Wichita, Topeka, 
and Leavenworth. 

Larger Cities Making the Change 

From these centers of the movement it has 
spread in all directions. St. Joseph, Missouri, 
with 125,000 people, has come under the plan; 
Memphis, with 160,000. and five smaller cities in 
Tennessee; Tacoma, Washington; Berkeley, 
Riverside, and San Diego, California; Colorado 
Springs and Grand Junction, Colorado; and the 
principal cities in North and South Dakota, 
Idaho, and Oklahoma. Four Massachusetts 
cities are operating under the plan. The legis¬ 
latures of Kansas, Iowa, North and South 
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Dakota, Minnesota.Wisconsin. and Illinois have 
passed bills allowing cities to adopt the plan. 
In all, about seventy American cities have now 
adopted it. 

And now, from cities of 100,000 and 150,000, 
like Des Moines, Dallas, Houston, Memphis, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph. Missouri, the agi¬ 
tation for the plan is advancing into the larger 
cities of the country. Buffalo, New York, with 
400,000, has voted to adopt the plan; a lively 
and very promising campaign for the system is 
being carried on in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
an agitation less likely of success in Minneapolis. 

Vicious City Politicians Alarmed 

This movement is fighting its way across the 
country in exactly the same way as it did in 
Des Moines and Galveston, and with exactly the 
same opposition. Nothing could be more sig¬ 
nificant than the elements lined up in that fight. 
Everywhere, from Des Moines to Buffalo, has ap¬ 
peared the grotesque spectacle of the lowest type 
of professional politician wildly exhorting the 
population, for the sake of liberty, to defeat a 
plan of government that submits every officer 
elected, and every measure passed upon, to the 
direct vote of the whole population. Rome and 
Russia and Turkey are again pillaged in figures 
of speech to meet the emergency. The stereo¬ 
typed formula of opposition has echoed monoto¬ 
nously across the continent on the lips of ward 
politicians, saloonkeepers, and gamblers — 
from the ward aldermen in the local “Eleven'’ 
combination that ruled Galveston, to the mouth 
of Charles F. Murphy, the notorious leader of 
Tammany Hall, when he cried out last fall, 
at the suggestion of this governmental plan 
for New York: 

“Such a suggestion would be scouted even in 
Turkey.” 

But the opposition of this element is not 
merely grotesque — it is a very serious danger 
to the progress of the new plan. In virtually 
every city where its adoption has been beaten, 
the professional politicians and “liberal’’ ele¬ 
ment have beaten it. This was so in Daven¬ 
port. Iowa, and in several small cities in North 
and South Dakota: and it was so in first defeats 
— afterward turned into victories — in Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Sioux City, Iowa. 

A Campaign of Misrepresentation 

From its first adoption of the new scheme, 
Des Moines has been a center of interest for the 
whole country. A constant stream of visitors 
from other cities has come in to observe the 
plan; and a constant stream of reports has been 
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sent out. The visitors are almost universalis 
impressed favorably with the plan. 

But, for the past year, — since the plan has 
been proposed for other places,— there has been 
a supply of misinformation sent out of Des 
Moines, and printed in the newspapers of the 
country, in opposition to the plan. Much of 
this — ranging from statements that the city's 
credit had been ruined, to the fact that the cam¬ 
paign against the Red Light district had made 
moral conditions worse in the city — consisted 
of direct and evidently inspired lies. There are 
men in Des Moines who, for a stated fee. furnish 
this material against the new government. 

The Wisconsin and Illinois Legislatures 

How far this campaign of misrepresentation 
has been carried is shown by the following 
despatch, printed in a Madison (Wisconsin) 
newspaper last year, just at the time a commis¬ 
sion government bill was being considered by 
the Wisconsin Legislature at Madison. 

Des Moines, Iowa, February 24. After a spirited 
debate yesterday, the Des Moines Commission plan 
of government, as applied to cities of from 2.000 to 
25.000. was defeated in the Lower House. 55 to 42. 
The present squabble of the Des Moines commissioners 
was declared as disgraceful, and smaller towns of the 
State, from where most of the legislators come, de¬ 
clared they want none of it. 

This despatch was a "fake ' from whole cloth. 
The bill was not defeated in the Iowa Legisla¬ 
ture, but passed in a routine manner. Fortu¬ 
nately, the truth was learned immediately in 
Madison, and the Wisconsin Legislature passed 
its commission bill. 

In Illinois, the demand in 1908 from leading 
citizens of virtually all the cities in the State, 
outside of Chicago, for a bill allowing cities to 
adopt this form of government if they chose, 
was smothered in 1909 in the Legislature — 
being killed in the committee on municipal cor¬ 
porations, whose membership is in control of a 
notorious group of practical politicians from 
Chicago. In the 1910 Illinois Legislature a bill 
was produced, after great pressure, on the very 
last dav of the Legislature, loaded with "jokers 
that interfered with its effectiveness and may 
make it unconstitutional or inoperative. 

Has Buffalo the Right of Self-Government? 

The citv of Buffalo voted last fall, more than 
three to one. to ask the Legislature to enact a 
charter substantially the same as that of Des 
Moines, to be submitted to the voters of Buffalo, 
after its enactment, for final approval or disap¬ 
proval. The bill was introduced in the New 
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York Senate on January 5, 1910, and in the As¬ 
sembly on January 13. Up to two months 
later, at the time this is being written, it has 
been impossible to get the bill reported. The 
politicians of the New York City machines are 
practising exactly the same tactics as were 
practised in Illinois. Throughout the country, 
city politicians, and the interests they represent, 
are awake to the dangers of this plan for them, 
and there is no misrepresentation or political 
trick they will not use to defeat it. 

Defeating the Plan by Alterations 

When the plan cannot be beaten in this way, 
there is danger of its being so altered as consid¬ 
erably to change its effectiveness. This has 
been done sometimes by the practical politi¬ 
cians, sometimes by the various conservative 
interests which are at heart afraid of popular 
government. In Wisconsin, the right of the 
recall of officials was not given in the bill passed 
by the State Legislature—a fact that has 
earned for the plan the very natural suspicion of 
the laboring classes, and that will retard the 
acceptance of it by Wisconsin cities until the 
right is granted. The politicians of the Illinois 
Legislature virtually withdrew the right of re¬ 
call by demanding a petition containing seventy- 
five per cent of the names of a city’s voters 
before a recall election could be had. The city of 
Boston — which has sometimes been stated to 
have adopted this commission form of govern¬ 
ment — really adopted a hybrid offspring of 
this and the old form of city government, which, 
while it has advantages over the old plan, is 
without many of the most important features of 
the new. 

Considering the constant effort to reduce the 
effectiveness of the new plan by altering it, it is 
extremely important that cities proposing to 
adopt the plan should have a clear-cut idea of 
exactly what it is. 

Chief Features of the System 

The chief advantages of the Des Moines plan 
of government are its simplicity, the responsi¬ 
bility of its officials, and the complete power of 
public opinion over them. 

Five men, and five only, are elected by vote 
of all the citizens every two years. Any voter, 
poor or rich, can be a candidate before the 
primaries; only ten names, arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally, without party designations, appear on the 
final ballot. 

The five men elected make the City Council, 
which puts one member at the head of each 
of the following divisions of the city's business. 


and responsible for their routine operations: 

The Department of Accounts and Finances. 

The Department of Public Safety (Fire and 

Police). 

The Department of Streets and Public Im¬ 
provements. 

The Department of Parks and Public Property. 

The Mayor, ex-officio, is head of the super¬ 
visory Department of Public Affairs. 

Every important action of this Council is 
public. Every meeting, attended by any per¬ 
son outside the Council itself, must be open to 
every citizen. All business of importance must 
be done by ordinance, and every ordinance 
must be filed for public inspection for a speci¬ 
fied time before it becomes operative. 

If any considerable part of the public is dis¬ 
satisfied with any action of the Council, a peti¬ 
tion of twenty-five per cent of the voters — 
under the right of Referendum — will compel 
them either to rescind it, or to call a special elec¬ 
tion of the citizens to pass upon it; or a petition 
with only ten per cent of the voters will compel 
the Council either to reverse its action, or to put 
it before the voters at the next general election. 

The right of Initiative compels the Council to 
take similar action on new legislation, on the 
presentation of similar petitions. 

The right of Recall compels thecallingof aspe- 
cial election to oust any member of the Council 
at any time on the presentation of a petition 
bearing twenty-five percentof the voters’names. 

An Advance in Civilisation 

Seventy cities in the United States have now 
adopted this new commission form of govern¬ 
ment; nearly half as many more are agitating its 
adoption. Each one of these is fighting for some¬ 
thing it has never had — real democratic govern¬ 
ment; to escape from the tyranny of combina¬ 
tions formed to exploit it morally and financially. 
Altogether, this constitutes one of the greatest 
single democratic movements of recent years. 

In all of the cities that have adopted the Com¬ 
mission plan of government — from Galveston, 
Texas, down — the great majority of the popu¬ 
lation strongly favor it. Its negative results, in 
the elimination of waste and corruption, have 
been remarkable; its positive results have been 
no less so. It has proved itself responsive not 
only to public sentiment generally, but to the 
better sentiment of the community. It has 
meant greater prosperity, better health, better 
morals to the people governed by it. And its 
general advance across the country marks an 
advance of our civilization at the point where, 
in many ways, it has been at its lowest — the 
modern city. 
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I N McClure’s Magazine, a few months ago, 
the present writer described the results of 
modern scientific research in connection 
with the cancer problem. The article then 
published recounted the many remarkable 
discoveries, nearly all made within ten years, 
which were believed to justify Professor Ehr¬ 
lich’s statement that the" beginning of theend of 
the cancer problem is in sight.” Nearly all these 
discoveries were the work of American experi¬ 
menters; and now another American, a member 
of an old Knickerbocker family in New York, 
has obtained results, in the actual curative treat¬ 
ment of many cases of human cancer, which 
still further confirm Professor Ehrlich’s opti¬ 
mistic prophecy. As these experiments are the 
logical outcome of those that have already 
been described in McClure’s, they are here 
briefly recorded. The reader must be warned, 
however, that they are by no means presented 
as furnishing the definite solution of the cancer 
problem, but as unquestionably indicating an¬ 
other and immensely important step in solving 
this great medical riddle of the ages. 

About four years ago the wife of a well-known 
New York physician became ill with cancer. 
It was an especially malignant and desperate 
case. The growth was the type of tumor known 
technically as a carcinoma — that is, a cancer 
composed of epithelial cells, in contradistinction 
to a sarcoma, which is the proliferation of con¬ 
nective/issue. To the attending physician it 
was the common — all too common — type of 
breast cancer, and called for the early appli¬ 
cation of the knife. Radical operation, how¬ 
ever, merely stayed the progress of the disease. 
Cancers differ remarkably from one another, 
especially in the rapidity with which they grow, 
and this one was frightfully virulent. Soon 
after the operation, the growth started again 
in the scar, and began to "metastasize,” or to 
become general throughout the system. Tumors 
presently appeared, not only in the breast, but 
in the neck and in the liver, which became so 
large that it almost filled the entire abdominal 
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cavity. Other operations were performed, but 
uselessly. The patient was still comparatively 
young.— about thirty-seven,— but she had 
reached the stage where modern medical science 
could do nothing more for her, and her death 
was regarded as inevitable in a very short time. 

Almost miraculously, however, and entirely 
without the aid of the doctors, the sick woman's 
condition all at once began to improve. Day 
by day, as if in obedience to an invisible but 
powerful agency, the cancers grew perceptibly 
smaller. The large tumors of the neck and 
breast entirely disappeared, leaving only scars. 
The liver, which, overgrown with numbers of 
cancers, had swelled to several times its normal 
bulk, began to grow smaller, and ultimately 
resumed its normal size and position. And 
now, after the lapse of four years, there are abso¬ 
lutely no indications of the original disease. In 
the meantime one marked change in the pa¬ 
tient’s condition had occurred. Where there 
are large tumors of the kidneys, the liver, or 
other visceral organs, a considerable accumu¬ 
lation of watery fluid in the peritoneum is not 
unusual. The pressure of the enlarged organs 
strains the vascular system, with the result that 
the serum, which is the watery part of the blood, 
filters through the walls of the arteries or capil¬ 
laries into the abdominal cavity. This had 
happened extensively in the present case. The 
patient evidently had an aggravated dropsy, 
and needed continual “tapping.” 

Dr. Eugene Hodenpyl — for many years as¬ 
sociate professor of pathology at Columbia 
University, and now pathologist at the Roose¬ 
velt Hospital in New York — had been inter¬ 
ested in this case from the beginning. Although 
many other medical men had come into contact 
with the patient, Dr. Hodenpyl was apparently 
the only one who thought of undertaking what 
now seems an obvious experiment. 11 occurred 
to him that the patient’s ascitic or dropsical 
fluid might contain properties antagonistic to 
the development of cancer, and he immediately 
began using it with this idea in view. 
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To any one familiar with recent cancer re¬ 
search, Dr. Hodenpyl’s theory is easily compre¬ 
hended. I n reality, there was no mystery about 
this woman’s recovery. It was merely another 
illustration of that great principle, the discovery 
of which is one of the remarkable triumphs of 
modern medicine — the principle of immunity. 
There is no subject quite so fascinating as this, 
and no recent discovery holds forth greater hopes 
for the human race. Mankind has always been 
familiar with the workings of this principle in 
its simplest form. We all know that if we have 
scarlet fever or diphtheria once, almost cer¬ 
tainly we shall never have it again. We also 
know that certain people are not susceptible to 
certain diseases; the most familiar example, 
perhaps, is the comparative freedom of the 
negro from yellow fever. 

These facts simply illustrate, in one form or 
another, the principle of immunity, which may 
be comprehensively defined as the resistance 
offered by the normal body to the extrinsic 
forces that seek to destroy it. When a danger¬ 
ous disease attacks the body, the system does 
not lie supine and helpless, but assembles power¬ 
ful forces to repel the disease. The diphtheria 
microbe, for example, manufactures a powerful 
toxin, or poison, which, if unopposed, rapidly 
destroys the human organism. But it never 
is unopposed. As soon as the poison gets into 
the blood, the blood, in turn, manufactures an 
anti-toxin, or an anti-poison, the specific mis¬ 
sion of which is to destroy the invading sub¬ 
stance. And the course of the disease becomes 
a battle royal between these two opposing 
forces. If the patient dies, this means that the 
body has not been able to manufacture anti¬ 
toxins enough or in sufficient strength to de¬ 
stroy the invading forces. If the patient re¬ 
covers, it means that the bodily force has met 
the enemy and carried the day. In case of 
victory, these anti-toxins remain in the blood 
indefinitely, which explains why, once recovered 
from this disease, one seldom has it again. The 
modern treatment of diphtheria consists in arti¬ 
ficially helping nature’s process. In the old 
days, before the use of anti-toxin, nearly one 
half of all the patients who had diphtheria died. 
This means that in nearly one half of the cases 
the body did not succeed in assembling suffi¬ 
cient natural defenses to expel the disease. 
What medical science now does is to reinforce 
the body — to help it in its struggle— by in¬ 
troducing large quantities of anti-toxins from 
the body of another animal, usually a horse, 
which has recovered from the same disease, and 
whose blood, therefore, contains theseproperties. 

What the cancer investigators have learned 
is that this principle of immunity applies to 


cancer as well as to diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
Dr. Harvey R. Gaylord, head of the Gratwick 
Laboratory at Buffalo, New York, was the first 
to demonstrate this fact; many other investi¬ 
gators, here and in Europe, have confirmed it. 
This discovery was the outcome of several years’ 
experiments upon cancerous mice. In the first 
place, the investigators found that not all of the 
mice inoculated with the cancer cell developed 
the disease — precisely as not all people “ex¬ 
posed" to diphtheria “catch” it. In other 
words, their bodies resisted the onslaught, 
seemed "immune" to it. Again, — and this 
was really the amazing fact, — many mice that 
actually developed the disease, and grew good- 
sized cancers, did not die. The appearance of 
the tumors apparently stimulated the develop¬ 
ment of anti-tumor forces; and, in the case of 
many animals, the growths after a time dis¬ 
appeared, leaving no traces. Mice that had 
safely gone through this ordeal proved to be 
absolutely protected against cancer for the rest 
of their lives. The experimenters, by repeated 
inoculations with cancerous tissue, could not 
make it grow upon them again. The conclusion 
was clear: if you have cancer once, and spon¬ 
taneously recover from it, you will not have it 
again. But did human beings, like mice, ever 
spontaneously recover from this disease? There 
seemed not the slightest doubt but that they 
did. Well authenticated cases were extremely 
rare, but medical science recorded a few of them. 
At any rate, these experiments with mice 
seemed to indicate conclusively that many ac¬ 
counts of such recoveries, which had gained 
little credence when first reported, were un¬ 
questionably true. 

If the body of a human being should success¬ 
fully react against the cancer cell — should 
develop immunity against it — these life-saving 
molecules would undoubtedly exist in the blood. 
But the utilization of this idea involved great 
practical difficulties. Cases of recovery were so 
extremely rare that the search for one seemed 
hardly worth while. Again, even if we should 
find such a case, it seemed hardly likely x that we 
could make any use of it. Even were human 
beings, who had recovered from cancer, willing 
to give their blood to cure others, it was doubtful 
whether we could get enough — at most two or 
three quarts — to accomplish anything. It 
was impossible to use the horse, as in the case 
of diphtheria, because no one has yet succeeded 
in inoculating a horse with cancer. Rats, mice, 
and dogs are the only animals that, so far. have 
been given the disease artificially. 

In the case of this woman, however, Dr. 
Hodenpyl found in combination the two cir¬ 
cumstances required for an ideal experiment. 
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In the first place, he found a human being who 
had unquestionably recovered from cancer of 
the most malignant type. But, equally im¬ 
portant, he had a subject from whom large 
quantities of the essential body fluids could 
be readily obtained. This woman’s dropsical 
condition was a sad circumstance for herself, 
but it promised to be extremely beneficial to 
humanity. The dropsical fluid is composed 
simply of serum, or the liquid part,of the blood, 
and seemed likely to contain the cancer anti¬ 
body, precisely as the recovered horse’s serum 
contains the diphtheria anti-body. If Dr. 
Hodenpyl’s theory was correct, the serous fluid, 
in this instance, would have unusual power, in¬ 
asmuch as the case of cancer which it had van¬ 
quished was unusually virulent. And there 
were large enough quantities of the fluid to 
make experiments worth while. Up to date, 
the sick woman has been “tapped” nearly one 
hundred times, and several barrels of fluid have 
been obtained. 

Dr. Hodenpyl first tested the fluid upon white 
mice that were in advanced stages of cancer. 
The result were fairly magical. In practically 
all of the cases, the tumors disappeared in a 
few days. 

These results clearly justified the use of the 
fluid on human beings. In the New York 
Medical Record of February 26, 1910, Dr. 
Hodenpyl describes the results as follows: 

After experimental tests of the harmlessness of the 
fluid, first in animals, then in human beings, injections 
of the fluid in cases of carcinoma of various types in 
man were undertaken. These injections have been 
made in small quantities near or directly into the 
tumors, or in large quantities into the veins. The 
general effects of these injections in man has been 
nearly uniformly to induce a temporary local redness, 
tenderness, and swelling about the tumors, which 
soon subside. Then occur softening and necrosis of 
the tumor tissue, w hich is now absorbed or discharged 
externally, with the subsequent formation of more or 
less connective tissue. In all cases, the tumors have 
grown smaller; in some they have disappeared alto¬ 
gether. In no instance has any tissue in the body, 
other than the tumor, shown the least reaction after 
the injections, nor have any systemic efforts been 
manifest even after large venous infusions. 

The greater number of the forty-seven cases thus 
far treated were distinctly unfavorable, many of them 
hopeless and inoperable. Many of the cases are still 
under observation by the writer or by other physicians 
in and out of New York. 

According tothis statement,only people in ad¬ 
vanced stages of the disease have been selected 
to be experimented upon. Necessarily this 
was so, as no humane physician would select 
for experimental treatment patients who were 
in such an early stage of the disease that they 
might be saved by an operation. The most 
significant fact is contained in the words which 
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the writer — not Dr. Hodenpyl —r has italicized. 
“in some cases they have disappeared altogether .” 
In fact, in about twenty-five instances advanced 
cancers have disappeared since the injection of 
this fluid. 

Naturally, the unscientific mind at once 
jumps to the conclusion that these people have 
been cured of cancer. Dr. Hodenpyl, however, 
does not draw any such hasty conclusion. He 
has conclusively proved a fact of tremendous 
scientific value: that the body fluids of a 
human being who has recovered from cancer 
contain properties that will necrotize cancers in 
other human beings, and which in many cases 
cause them entirely to disappear. He has not 
proved that these changes are permanent — 
that the cancers will not recur. Obviously only 
time can prove that. It will be necessary to 
keep the apparently recovered cases under ob¬ 
servation for two or three years, perhaps even 
longer, before the physician can say that they 
are safe against recurrence. Up to the present 
writing, however, there have been no recur¬ 
rences in Dr. Hodenpyl’s serumized cases. 
We can also derive much encouragement from 
the history of the laboratory mice that have 
recovered from this disease. In the case of 
these mice, not only have the tumors not re¬ 
curred, but it has been found impossible to 
reinoculate these animals with the disease. 

Even though these recoveries are actual and 
permanent, the practical treatment of cancer 
will be by no means completely realized. Un¬ 
questionably, Dr. Hodenpyl will have pointed 
out the road to ultimate success, but practical 
utilization of his idea will still have to be 
developed. At present the amount of his cura¬ 
tive serum is limited — its continued supply 
depends upon a single human life, now in the 
advanced stages of a mortal disease. When 
this fluid, which for cancerous patients seems a 
veritable elixir of life, is exhausted, where will 
it be possible to obtain more? There is the pos¬ 
sibility of finding similar cases; indeed, a few 
have come to light since Dr. Hodenpyl began 
his work. But it seems unlikely that a perma¬ 
nent source of supply can ever be obtained in 
this way. If these experiments are ultimately 
successful, however, the ingenuity of modern 
science will undoubtedly find some way of imi¬ 
tating nature’s methods. The difficulty of ob¬ 
taining this curative serum from the horse, as 
we obtain the diphtheria anti-toxin, the anti¬ 
meningitis serum, and other similar health¬ 
giving fluids, is, as already noted, that horses ap¬ 
parently cannot be artificially inoculated. But 
this statement requires some modification. In 
the earliest experiments with mice, it was found 
that, at first, only one or two or three animals. 
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out of every hundred inoculated, took the dis¬ 
ease. For practical reasons, such extensive ex¬ 
periments on horses have never been made. If 
a large number of horses were used, it is still 
possible that there might be found a few of 
them who would be susceptible to cancer-trans¬ 
plantation. This once accomplished, the ex¬ 
perimenters might be able to immunize horses, 
precisely as many have succeeded in immun¬ 
izing mice. At Frankfort, Germany, Professor 
Ehrlich has shown that mice can be vaccinated 
against cancer. He inoculates his animal with 
a weak strain; the animal develops the disease, 
and in most cases, because of the weakness of 
the attack, recovers — that is, the tumors dis¬ 
appear. This slight attack, however, renders 
the mice immune against more aggressive 
strains, just as a slight attack of typhoid fever 
protects one against a more virulent onslaught. 
If horses, or other large animals, can be treated 
in this way, there is a strong likelihood that their 
body fluids may be introduced in human beings 
with curative effect. 

But all this is considerably in the future. Dr. 
Hodenpyl’s work unquestionably holds forth 
greater hopes for the successful treatment of 
cancer than that of any other investigator; but, 
at present, that is the only statement that may 
safely be made. In many ways, his present 
position is an extremely difficult and pathetic 
one. He has in his possession a limited amount 
of a fluid that possesses tremendous power to 
dissolve cancer tissue. Whether, after the 
present supply is exhausted, he will ever be able 
to get any more, he does not positively know. 
Naturally, he is overwhelmed with requests 
from every side for even small quantities of this 
precious medicament. His daily mail is large 
and heartrending. It seems as if every victim 
sick with the disease, every man and woman 
with stricken friends or relatives, every doctor 
with afflicted patients — all are begging, im¬ 
ploring Dr. Hodenpyl for his fluid. If he ac¬ 
ceded to even a small proportion of these re¬ 
quests, he would soon exhaust the supply. Of 
course, he has to ignore them all. The true 
interests of humanity demand that he and his 
associates shall not distribute the serum freely, 
but that they shall keep it in their own control 
for experimental purposes — that they shall use 
it only in cases where daily observations can be 
carried on under minutely arranged scientific 
conditions. Any other course would unques¬ 
tionably defeat the purpose that Dr. Hodenpyl 
has in view. He also warns the medical pro¬ 
fession against letting these experiments of his 
interfere in any way with the methods now 
generally used in the treatment of cancer. He 
is especially apprehensive lest patients now in 


the earliest stages of the disease should post¬ 
pone operations, expecting that his experiments 
will result in a permanent cure. Such a course, 
on the part of patients or the doctors, would be 
a crime. 

How pressing is this cancer problem is again 
emphasized by the recently published report of 
the Registrar-General of England, which seems 
clearly to indicate an increase in the disease. 
This volume arranges the figures for cancer mor¬ 
tality in England in five-year periods since 1870. 

DEATH RATE FOR CANCER IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
PER 1.000,000 INHABITANTS 


Period 

Mortality 

1881-85 

445.6 
4936 

547.6 

1886-90 

631.6 

1891-95 

711.4 

I 896-19OO 

800.2 

1901-1905 

864 

CO 

5 

G\ 

920 


However these figures may be explained, the 
fact apparently remains that more than twice 
as many people in England and Wales die from 
cancer now r as forty years ago. Though we 
have not as reliable statistics for this country, 
such as we have disclose a similar condition of 
affairs here. In the last twenty years medical 
science has made wonderful progress in the 
treatment of certain diseases, chiefly those con¬ 
tagious in character; its treatment for cancer, 
however, is almost the same as that which pre¬ 
vailed in the Middle Ages. And the peculiarity 
of cancer is that it apparently assails our most 
valuable lives. Unlike most of the contagious 
diseases, it does not flourish in filthy and 
noisome back alleys, but seeks the sunlight and 
the homes of the industrious, the happy, the 
prosperous. In the East Side tenement section 
of New York, in the East End of London, it finds 
fewer victims than in the more sanitary parts 
of both cities. According to the figures of the 
statisticians, viciousness and crime, while they 
strongly induce other deadly diseases, appar¬ 
ently offer a mysterious immunity to cancer. 
Thus, among men, few drunkards are cancerous, 
and, among women, few prostitutes. In work- 
houses, jails, and lunatic asylums cancer is 
likewise only exceptionally found. Women are 
the greatest sufferers; according to the highest 
statistics, one in every eight, above the age of 
thirty-five, dies from this disease; married 
women succumb more frequently than unmar¬ 
ried, and fertile women more frequently than 
barren. These are the facts that give an ab¬ 
sorbing interest to Dr. Hodenpyl’s important 
experiments. 
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The opera season closes, but 
the opera continues on the Victor 

Though the opera season is over, and the stars of the Metro¬ 
politan and Manhattan have gone abroad, you can still hear 
them sing their greatest triumphs on the Victor. 

Caruso, Calve', Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gervillc-Re'ache, Homer, Journct, 
McCormack, Melba, Plan^on, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini and Zcrola 
are among the world's greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. 

They not only sing solos and duets for you, but such famous concerted numbers .1 
the Sextet from Lucia, the Quintet from the Mcistersinger, the Quartets from Rigolctto 
and Boheme, and the Trio from Faust. 

Hear this beautiful Victor music at the nearest Victor dealer's. Ask specially to 
hear the great Trio from Faust (95203) sung by Farrar, Caruso, and Journet a 
wonderful record made by the new Victor process of recording. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J,, u s * 

Ibilimi Oi<ihii|>Imm u , Ditiflfculnt* 

To gel best results, uu only Victor Nndlfl on Victor Ke. or.l* 


New Victor Records are on sale at nil dciler* on tl»a Mh of »< 
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Victor Records by John McCormac 


March 10, 1910.^11111 

i believe that the process by which the new Victor Records are made is the 
most perfect of all methods of voice reproduction. 

'I know that the greatest vocal artists in the world make records of their voices 
exclusively for the Victor Company. I have, therefore, signed an agreement to 
make records only for the Victor Company and am proud to add my name to 
such a distinguished list of singers." x) ^ 

Si vO - 

Hear these new records—made by the 

improved Victor process—at any Victor dealer's. ,/ ^ / _ 

Ask specially to hear “Rudolph s Narrative" from , / ( 

Boheme ( 88218 ). and “Killamey" ( 74157 ). * '— 


w And be sure to hear the 

Victrola 


n c 


\his masters voice. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on \ ictor Records. 

New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Records 



ANSELMI 


The Most Popular Tenor in Europe. 

Exclusive Columbia-Fonotipia 
Double-Disc Records by Anselmi 
$2.50 

Be sure you hear his- 


No. ( (Front) I’Pagliacci “Vesti la giubba.’ 
F 2. I (Back) Mignon “Ah 1 non credevi tu.” 


A complete series of Fonotipia Double-Disc Records by Anselmi, recorded in Milan, are 
offered now to the music lovers of America, months In advance of this great tenor’s first appear¬ 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House next Fall. The Vanderbilt box at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, throughout the season, could not afford you greater musical opportunities than are sug¬ 
gested in the Columbia catalog of Double-Disc Records, which we will send you on request. 
You will never realize the recent wonderful development in the recording of music until you 
have heard a Columbia Double-Disc Record. 65 cents by mail will bring you, prepaid, 
one of our latest numbers with a complete catalog and the name of a nearby dealer. 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH C0.,GEN’L, Dept. D.Tribune Bldg., N Y. 

• Prices in Canada plus duty. Headquarters for Canada—264 Yonge Street, Toronto. Out. 

Dealers Wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 


■m 
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The Columbia is the original of all the modem graphophones, phonographs and talking- 
machines. If experience counts for anything, or originality, or invention, or experiment, or 
organization, or opportunity, the Columbia ought to be the one musical instrument in its 
class. And it is — positively: Truest in tone, simplest in mechanism, finest in finish, perfect 
in every part. Make comparisons. Don't decide by the sound of a name. Make comparisons. 
It's your money, it’s your time, it's your pleasure that is being considered. Vou can select 
a Graphophone at $20 or at 5100 or almost anywhere between. Catalog of Grapho- 
phones and Grafonolas free. 


,„v. fi 


COLUMBIA 


D, Tribune Bldg. 


CO., GEN’L, Dept 


PHONOGRAPH 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industrx Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking M hine Art. 
Owners ot the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talk-.ug Machines in thr W n.i. • 


V/?e COLUMBIA 

Grafonola 


DE LUXE $200 

/ With Regina \ 
V Attachment $225.' 


It is “the one incompar¬ 
able musical instrument” 
—the one most versatile 
entertainer. Its vocalism 
is the voice itself —true 
in tone, tempo and timbre, 
with no loss of individu¬ 
ality, no alteration in 
value; every most deli¬ 
cate phrase a perfect 
tone-picture. 
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Sugar Wafers 

One is never at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
dessert or after dessert — if 

NABISCO Sugar Wafers 

are always kept in the home. 
The most delightful confection 
ever conceived. 


In IO cent Tins. 


Also in Twenty-five cent Tins 


TRY CHOCOLATE TOKENS — Another unique confection enclosing the 
enticing goodness of Nabisco within a shell of rich, mellow chocolate. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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A Good Grubstake 

As a Nourishing Food, 

Grape-Nuts 

has a condensed strength unequalled, and it keeps indefinitely. 

A mountain Burro can pack enough Grape-Nuts to keep three 
men well-fed for three months. 

It’s not quantity, hut quality that makes this possible. Every 
crumb of Grape-Nuts carries its quota of Brain, Brawn and Bone 

nutriment. 

“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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If we could only tell you how good 
this Knox “Angel Parfait” tastes! 


1 teaspoonfnl KNOX Sparkling Gelatine 
The whites of two eggs, beaten <lry 

cupe double cream, beaten light 
3 tablespoonfula wine or thick syrup 

2 tablespoonfuls cold water 

cup French fruit, cut tine 
H cup granulated 6Ugar 
H cup of water 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes or longer. Boil 
sugar and half cup of water to the soft ball degree (as in 
making boiled frosting), pour in a fine stream onto the 
white of eggs,beating constantly meanwhile; add gela¬ 
tine, stir over cold or ice water until the mixture is cold and 
begins to set. then fold in the cream and the fruit ami flavor¬ 
ing. The fruit will be softer if soaked in the wine or svrup 
some hours or over night. Turn into a quart mold, lined 
with paper, cover secnrely and let stand in equal measures 
of ice and salt about three hours. 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

is “for the lady who has time to make her dessert RIGHT’’ 

Recipes for this “Angel Parfait, ” Frozen Currants, 
Turkish Delights, Cranberry Frappe, Cucumber 
Jelly, “Ivory” and Rhubarb Jelly, Roses molded in 
jelly, Pain de Prunes, Snow Pudding, Knox Salad 
and over a hundred other new desserts, candies and 
salads are found in our new book, “Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People.” 



Revised edition of “Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” our illustrated 
boo.k of new recipes, free on request 
for your grocer's name. 

Pint sample for 2c. stamp 
and your grocer’s name. 

Charles B. Knox Co. 

101 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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The Reason Why 


J-JOW is such perfect tomato soup as 
1 A Campbell’s possible at the price? 




Because price is the last thing we think of. We make this soup as 
good as soup can be made, regardless of cost to us. And this quality 
makes our output so large that we buy and operate on the most econom¬ 
ical scale. In one day we have put up as many as 426,000 cans of 



* Tomato 
Soup 




And we have other unequalled advantages in producing this soup. 

The climate and soil of southern New Jersey produce the best tomatoes in the world. And 
they grow close to our factory; so that they do not have to be picked green and transported on 
trains. We get them fresh from the vines in perfect condition; and without freight bills to pay. 

Our exclusive condensing process not only preserves the flavor and freshness of the ripe 
tomatoes but it saves money on cans, boxes, packing, freight, etc. And you do not pay for water. 
The contents of every can makes twice its volume of the richest, most satisfy¬ 
ing tomato soup you ever tasted. If you do not think so the grocer returns 
your money. Could anything be fairer? The same with all Campbell's soups. 

21 kinds 10c a can 



Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 


Clam Chowder 
Consommi 
Julienne 
Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 

Printanicr 

T omato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Stop the swing! I hear them ring! 

1 hear the kettle humming! 

1 wouldn't wait for anything 
When VampbtU't Soup * coming. 


Just add hot water, bring to a boil, and serve. 

You’d better write us for a free copy of Campbell’s Menu 
Book. It is full of practical pointers for the busy housewife. 

Joseph Campbell Company, Camden N J 

Look for the red-and-white label 
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\ 7 r OU can do it yourself—that’s the secret of the wonderful success of 
Jap-a-lac. With a can of Jap-a-lac and a brush, you can make your 
porch chairs look like new and have them any color you wish; Jap-a- 
lac comes in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear. Look at 
your chairs to-day, don’t they need refinishing? Why not doit yonrscll? 
There are articles about every home that the housewife can 




Jap-a-lac can be used on everything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 



'Flu* Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “Wlmt shall I ‘I" 
with my old carpeted door to make it sanitary and refined ? “ Your painter ran do it i»i 
little expense or you can do it yourself. Insist on Jap-a-luc. For sale by Paint, 
Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information 
and beautiful color card. Free on request. If your dealer does 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us roc to cover cost of mailing, 
find we will send a free sample, quarter pint can of any color 
(except Gold which is 25c) to any point in the United States. 


Our Green Label Line 0! clear var¬ 
nishes is the highest qualit y nmntifm 
lured. Its use Insures perfect results 
Ask your paint dealer. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5578 Glidden lildg., Cleveland, O. 


The quality of Jap-a-luc has no substitute. It has never been equaled . 


^ _ 
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Protects Buildings From 
The Worst Blizzard Ever 

'E'ACH year Mother Nature sends at least one cruelly raking storm. 

Then comes the real roof test. Then it is that “fair-weather 
roofings” fail to make good, and you suffer with damaged build¬ 
ings or ruined property. If you value your home, barn, shed, factory, 
mill or other building enough to provide against roof disaster, look 
up the merits of 

REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING 


It will protect your buildings year in and out against every climatic 
freak of Nature, and will prove itself the safest and most economical 
roof you can possibly purchase. Thousands of property owners 
gladly testify to its unapproachable Quality. Our new book 
“Roofing Truths,” is full of invaluable roofing information. It’s 
free. We want you to have it. Send for a copy. 
founded J. A. & w. BIRD & COMPANY AGENTS 

„ __ EVERYWHERE 

183 48 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Copyright UUO II. KuppeoLcimer A Co. 

Spring clothes lor fastidious fellows of the younger set—college men, 
young business men. 

The new Kuppenheimer young men’s models are snappier than ever— 
full of color, life, individuality. 

All pure virgin wool — that means genuine service—lasting satisfac¬ 
tion. Sold by the better clothiers. 

Send for our book, Styles for Men. 

TIHkb Moose of fiCoppeoIhieimer 




New York 


Bos ton 
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numerable lights 
and deceptive shad¬ 
ows, The Ansco Film 
shows its superiority 
in marked fashion. 


It portrays all tones 
with fidelity and shades 
them softly. 


It gives clear detail 
in the high lights, and 
a charming transpar¬ 
ency in the deepest 
shadows. 


*♦ 


It 


The ANSCO Film 

enables you to make more faithful photographs, more artistic pictures. For, having accurately 
interpreted its subject, the Ansco Film retains, through the process ol developing, every delicate 
tone gradation, every element ol clearness and sharpness, thus offering ideal printing possibilities. 
It reduces uncertainty; it minimizes chances of failure by its remarkable speed and latitude. 
Easy to handle; never curls; no halation, no “fogging or off-setting. Fits any film camera 

To gel softer, clearer, deeper prints from your negatives, 
make sure they are printed on Cyko Paper. If others 
do your printing, insist that they shall use Cyko Paper. 


ro ANSCO 


S'Axs'A 


Independent dealers eberywhere sell the Ansco line of 
Cameras. Film. Paper, pure chemicals and all supplies 
needed by ama teur or professional. L ook for A nsco Sign. 

Beautiful Camera Catalog, also Two-Volume Pho¬ 
tographic Library — Free. At dealers, or write to 


ANSCO COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 19, 1910. 


TO 'POLICYHOLDERS: 


The following synopsis of the Annual Statement, as of December 31. 1909, is submitted for your 

information: 


TOTAL ASSETS . 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . 

Consisting of Insurance Fund $393,223,558.00 and 
$7,613,760.68 of miscellaneous liabilities for 1909. 

The Insurance Fund (with future premiums and interest) 
will pay all outstanding policies as they mature. 

TOTAL SURPLUS . 

With an increasing number of maturities of Deferred Dividend 
Policies this sum will in time decrease. 

NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR (including additions $3,852,143 
in 1909 and $3,540,621 in 1908) .... 

This is an increase for the year of 21? > per cent., and was 
secured at a lower expense ratio than in 1908. 

INCREASE IN OUTSTANDING INSURANCE IN 1909 -* 

COMPARED WITH A DECREASE IN 1908 

An improvement of $22,517,253.00 as compared with 1908. 

FIRST YEAR CASH PREMIUMS (excluding on additions) - 
This is an increase of 38 1 > per cent, as compared with 1908. 

TOTAL AMOUNT PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS - 

DEATH BENEFITS - ... ... 

97 per cent, of all Death Claims in America were paid within 
one day after proofs of death were received. 

ENDOWMENTS . 

ANNUITIES, SURRENDER VALUES AND OTHER 
BENEFITS. 


1909 

$486,109,637.98 

400,837,318.68 


1908 

$472,339,508.83 

391,072,041.93 


85,272,319.30 81,267,466.90 


110,943,016.00 91,262,101.00 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS - 
1910 dividends to Policyholders will 
$ 11 , 000 , 000 . 


approximate 


DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS. 

This is the maximum annual dividend that stockholders can 
receive under the Society's Charter. 

OUTSTANDING LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS - 
EARNINGS FROM INTEREST AND RENTS - 
OUTSTANDING LOANS ON REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 
TOTAL EXPENSES, including Commissions and Taxes 


8,869,439.00 

3,774,321.27 

51,716,579.04 

20,102,318.67 

6,321,554.41 

15,683,665.88 

9,609,040.08 

7,000.00 

59,954,933.10 

21,074.013.95 

97,532,648.03 

10.438,729.64 


13,647,814.00 

2,724,976.59 

47,861,542.69 

20,324,002.65 

4,830,170.10 

14,696,354.16 

8,011,015.78 

7,000.00 

57,053,555.28 

20,636,405.61 

97,570,767.22 

9,758,447.46 


The average gross rate of interest realized during 1909 amounted to 4.50 per cent., as against 4.45 per 
cent, in 1908, 4.39 per cent, in 1907, 4.26 per cent, in 1906, 4.03 per cent, in 1905, and 3.90 per cent, in 1904. 

The condition of your Society is constantly improving. The growth of new business at a reduced 
expense ratio and the increase in outstanding insurance manifest public recognition of the fact. 





PRESIDENT 
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Fourth Annual 
Rose Festival, 
Portland, Ore., 
June 6-11,1910 

Aslcjorde luxe booklet , 
describing it. 


C.Not the least of the many attractions 
of “Wonderland” are the Bears, Bison, 

Elk, Deer and Antelope which roam 
this magnificent domain. 

C,Nature seems to have taken delight in 
assembling everything she could to 
quicken the pulse, kindle the eye and awe 
the mind of man. 

CYou should see the giant canyons, 
towering peaks, noble cataracts, bubbling 
hot springs, spouting geysers and weird 
formations of rock and lava. 

C,You should enjoy a stay at the fine hotels, 
striking in architecture and pleasing in service. 

You should experience, too, a trip over the “Scenic 
Highway through the Land of Fortune”: 

Northern Pacific Ry 

Operating through Pullman Sleeping Cars, with¬ 
out change, direct to the Park boundary at 

Gardiner Gateway 

the official entrance, daily during the open season: 

June 15 to September 15, 1910. 

CLSummer Tourist Fares to the North 
Pacific Coast effective daily, June 1 
to September 30, 1910. 

CLWrite for “Land of Geysers” book¬ 
let and Park folder — with full partic¬ 
ulars of fares and train service. Address 

A. M. CLELAND 

General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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IV/iaf other men have accomplished through I. C. S. help I can. If the I. C. S. 
has raised the salaries of these men, it can raise mine. If it has bettered 
their positions it can better mine. To me, I. C. S. means 7 CAN SUCCEED.’” 


Get the “I Can Succeed” spirit, for the I. C. S. can raise your salary—whether you’re a 
dollar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a long-hour man or a short-hour man, a young man 


or an old man, an inside man or an outside man, 
or whether you live in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America or Australia. 

On an average, 300 students every mon*h VOLUN¬ 
TARILY report better positions and salaries as the direct 
result of /. C. S. help. During February the number 
was 325. Men already in good positions have gone 
still higher through /. C. S. help. Failures have become 
Successes through /. C. S. help. There’s an I. C. S. 
way for you —to learn what it is, mark and mail the 
attached coupon today. 

An I. C. S. Training Conies Easy. 

If you can read and write the I. C. S. will go to you 
in your spare time and train you for a well-paid position 
in your chosen line of work. No hurrying, no waiting, 
no rigid rules—everything made clear and simple. No 
matter what time of day or night your spare time comes 
the I. C. S. is ready when YOU’RE ready. Mark the 
coupon. 

Get in the SUCCESS class. Mark the coupon 
NOW. Doing so costs you nothing and entails no 
obligation. 


SUCCESS COUPON 



■ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

» 

i 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 814. Scranton, Pa. 

Please explain, without further obligation on mv 
part, how 1 can qualify for the i osltlon before which 
f have marked X. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 

Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Plumber 3c Steam Filler 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractoi 
ArrbllerM PraagbUman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 
Concrete Engineer 
Poultry Farming 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

} 

Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Deii^ner 3c Craftsman 
Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 

Meehan. Draurhlimnn 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

■ i 

llama 

_ 1 

1. 

I 

1 :.... 

_State- i | 

L 

-- 

. 
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Paint 
Made-to- 
Order 

O a great many 
people paint means 
just “ paint.” The 
ingredients of which 
it is composed are 
an unknown quantity. 

<J To every good painter, and 
to every well-informed prop¬ 
erty owner, paint always 
means pure white lead, freshly 
mixed with pure linseed oil 
for each individual job. Paint 
made of these two standard 
materials has the exclusive 
peculiarity of “ flowing to¬ 
gether/' and such paint gives 
a durable, beautiful surface, 
free from brush marks, 
flj To be sure of purity and 
quality in white lead, look for 
the 44 Dutch Boy Painter ” 
trade-mark on the side of the 
steel keg. 

<1 Anyone interested in paint¬ 
ing can get reliable informa¬ 
tion about paint made-to-order 
from our “Dutch Boy Paint 
Adviser No. D,” which also 
includes booklets on interior 
decoration and landscape gar¬ 
dening—Free. 

National Lead Company 

An office in each of the following cities: 

New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead &. Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 





Jewel ” Gas Range—why she ought to have one. 

All the cleanliness, economy and durability of the finest 
gas ranges in the world, plus Comfort and Convenience. 
You never have to bend, stoop or strain your back foi any 
operation in cooking, nor reach over blazing burners to get 
at the oven, broiler or warming closet. 


The Gas Range 
that Saves Your Back 

You can have the cooking top on right or left side — 
whichever you prefer. 

Why not replace yourold range with a new" Detroit Jewel” 
Cabinet Range? 

The name—"Detroit Jewel”—on a £as range, means 
highest quality construction—perfect baking and cooking, 
lowest gas bills. 

The “Detroit Jewel” line of gas appliances includes 
over seventy-five styles of Gas Ranges, Gas Room Heaters, 
Water Heaters, etc., for domestic and hotel use. “Buy a 
Jewel and save fuel.” 

Your dealer or gas company can supply von. Be sure 
and ask for "Detroit Jewel” and look for the crown¬ 
shaped trade-mark. 


Cook Book Free 

Write at once for a copy of our famous 32-page book,“Cook with 
Gas. - ' Contains over fifty choice recipes for Meats, Game, Salad x, 
Pastry and Desserts, all by world famous cooks, and shows latest 
styles of Detroit Jewel Gus Ranges. 6cnt free on request. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 

" Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
1308 to 1400 Jefferson Ave 
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More Convenient 
MoreEconomical 
HotWater 


Hot water at the turn of the tap—Summer and Winter—night and 
day—whether there’s a fire in the range or not—whenever or wherever 
you turn a hot water faucet, you get hot water, and continue to get it 
until you turn it off. v 

Such is the convenience of the 

RUUD 

Automatic Gas Water Heater 


The Ruud is installed in basement or cellar out of the way. It is 
connected to the gas and water pipes already in use—a small pilot light 
is left burning and the heater is ready. 

Turning any hot water faucet in the house automatically turns on 
the gas in the heater, and the water, passing through coils, is heaied 
instantly. A thermostat attachment turns out the gas the 
moment the water reaches the required temperature, so no s,an< si r dJ Size 
more gas can be burned than enough to heat the water On Pacific Coast 
actually used. 

The Ruud can also be used to augment your range boiler 
and the thermostat will see that no gas burns while there is 
hot water in the boiler. It is only when the water in the boiler 
gets cool that the Ruud will take a hand and send you all the 
extra hot water needed. 

If you are building a home be sure and investigate the 
Ruud—and bear in mind the Ruud can be put in any house 
and used in connection with any existing system for heat¬ 
ing water. 

You can see the Ruud at leading gas companies and 
plumbers, or we will send you descriptive booklet upon 
request. 

RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. A. Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Branches and salesrooms in 25 Principal Cities. 

HAMBURG : Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau. 

IK— --:- 

V ' 1 - 
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KEEPOUT 
THE_SUN 

LET IN 
THE AIR. 


You Have a Porch 


Make It Livable 


Vudor Porch Shades will do it on a mansion 
or a cottage. They will transform it from a dusty, 
sun-scorched, wind swept place to a comfortable, 
protected outdoor room. They shut out the sun 
and heat, but let in plenty of air and light. They 
permit you to see out—but prevent outsiders from looking in. 


Vudor 


Porch 
Shades 


are made to last for years and to keep shape and handsome appear¬ 
ance as long as they last. The slats are of light, tough wood, stained 
in pleasing, permanent colors and bound together by strong seine 
twine. Single shades complete from $ 2.50 upward, accord¬ 
ing to width. Don’t buy unless you see the Vudor name¬ 
plate on the shade. 

Say "/ want to know ” on a postal card 

and we will send a handsome booklet illustrating in 
three-color process Vudor Porch Shades and Vudor 
Re-enforced Hammocks—the kind thatoutlastsallothers. 


With Booklet tix will send name of our Vudor dealer near you 

Hough Shade Corporation, 241 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis, 


NEW INVENTION 

A DUSTLESS HOME ,Mk s 

New Home Vacuum Cleaner 8 ?ctS. e 

Cleans carpet*, rues, matting* on floor. 'J akes place of 
brooms, brushes, clust cloths. Clean* without sweeping. 
Raises no dust. Constant, powerful suction draws dust, 
dirt, grit amt germs through body and fibro 
of carpet into cleaner. No electricity, motor, 
power or operating expense. Child or deli¬ 
cate woman operates easily. Mrs. M. V. Buck¬ 
ingham, Nebr. “Home Cleaner certainly 
1 takes tine dirt out of carpets.” Prof. Geo. S. 

I McDowell, Pa.: "Took 8 1-2ounces tine dirt 
from carpet 10x13 ft. Sotheypo. Hundreds 
r of letters of praise and satisfaction. 

’ had mailing too old io take up. 

Cleaner saved Its cleaned on floor. 

Bo handy, so easy. Weighs 0 lbs. Think of it! 
A dustless home—cleaner than ever before— 
k without sweening, dusting, liouse-eleaniug. 
^ N ew Home Vacuum Cleaner, Prlee $8.50. 
^Does same work ns high priced machines, 
sTbfs great blessing heretofore possible 
^Only for the rich, now within reach 
l^of all—rich or poor—village, city or 
k country. Sent any w here. Order 
l now—you won’t regrot it. Not 
t.6old In store*. 

_ Free Sample io Agents. 

1*50 to *180 per week. 
IW. H. Morgan. Pa., “Send 

_ j GO Cleaner* at once. Sold 

x a NO * : ' r this week. 

if R|| making To in 9 davs.” 

VQ viu r fc. doff. Mo.: ‘'Sold 5 

Vacuum Cleaners last 
__ , , Saturday—my first attempt. 

Notan old, worn out proposition. Entirely new. Held 
untouched—unlimited. Experience unnecessary. Takes 
every family by storm. Sells Itself. Make money easv. 
Men or women. All ox part time. Show 10 families, sell 9. 
Enormous demand Ihink of millions of homes want 
»ng—needing Vacuum Cleaner. Start now in a profitable, 
easy, important business Money comeseas\. Don’t delay. 
Don’t Jet someone else beat you to it. Write today for 
Agents Big Profit. Plan. Risk a pennv to bring tidal wave 
Of success. II. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 

799 Alms Building Cincinnati, Ohio 




Better Beds 

At No higher Cost 

We produce a Jiigh-gTade bed at a lower 
price because we use processes that 
save time and labor, and our immense 
output gives advantages in buying raw- 
materials. 

Sanitaire Beds 

($5 to $25—Absolutely Guaranteed) 

In addition to a more favorable prhe, you get a 
ten year guarantee covering breakage or «ra> 
These beds last a lifetime. Stand rigid, have 
ball-bearing, steel casters, five and six c*Mts “I 
bard enamel. Colors to harmonize with any 
room furnishings. Sanitaire Springs and Child's 
Cnbs have equal advantages, and are yiiarantred. 

"Write for 40-page catalog. Try a Sanitaire Bed, 
at our risk, 30 nights. We or our agents will 
refund money if not entirely satisfied. 

Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 
877 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, lnd. 

14 branches at convenient points—for saving freight 
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ACME 

QUALITY 


The beauty of this enamel is that it dries 
quickly and stays dry. Neither rain nor sun, 
neither dew nor seashore fog can soften it. 
The flimsiest white frock can’t carry away a 
trace of it. It dries in cracks and crevices as 
well as on the surface. 

Ask your dealer for Acme Quality Porch 
Furniture Enamel. Easy to apply. Long 
wearing. Choice of colors. 

Best also for lawn swings, tables and seats. 


Paints and Finishes 


include a kind for every purpose, 
indoors and out, city or country. 

Tell your dealer what painting and fin¬ 
ishing you have in view and he will tell 
you the Acme Quality kind that will give 
you perfect results. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained or varnished in any way, there’s 
an Acme Quality kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 

tells which paint or finish to use, how much is needed and 
how it should be applied in every case. Handsomely illustrated 
in color. The most elaborate painting guide book ever published. 

As useful to professionals as to amateurs. Write for free copy. 

Your dealer can probably give you colcr cards for choos¬ 
ing and sell you Acme Quality. If not, write to 

ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS. 


Dept. D, Detroit, Michigan 


@ Special Enamel for 
Porch Furniture 
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LEA 


FISH, OYSTERS, 
All Sea Foods 

No better or more delicate flavor can be 
added to all Fish Cooking than by using 

& PERRINS 


L 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups, Stews and Hashes, Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, Salads, Welsh Rarebit and many other 
dishes are improved by its use. 

See that Lea & Perrins' Signature is on Wrapper and Label. 

Avoid Imitations. John Duncan’s Sons, Agents. New York 



The reason why Old English is the best wax 

FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE AND ALL INTERIOR WOODWORK 

is because it is the “highest quality" wax made. Suitable for hardwood or 
pine floors—never flakes nor becomes sticky nor shows heel-marks or 
scratches. Send for FREE SAMPLE of 


©IbEnaU&bS 


Jfloor 


*The Wax with a Guarantee 99 


a x 


And if you wish to know how to make floors beautiful, request 

Our Book—sent free—“Beautiful Floors—their Finish and Care* 

It Discusses: Finishing Kitchen, Pantry and 

Cleaning and Polishing Floors. bath Room Floors. 

Finishing New and Old Floors. Finishing Dance Floors. 

Care of Waxed Floors. Removing Varnish, Paint, etc. 

Buy Old English from your dealer — 50c. a lb.— 1, 2. 4 and 8 lb. cans. 

One pound covers 300 square feet. Write us anyway. 

A. S. BOYLE & CO.. 1920 West 8th Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 

Manufacturers of "Brightener”—which krepa floors clean and bright. 
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If you arc building or remodel¬ 
ing a borne, the selection of the hardware 
should have your personal attention. Let 
the architecture be taken into consideration 
in determining the Style of the hardware, 
bpt let your own taste dictate the particu¬ 
lar design to be used. Quality, of course, 
as well as distinctiveness and durability, 
are prime requisites— 

Sargent’s 

Artistic 

Hardware 

combines all three in the highest degree, and 
moreover offers you the widest latitude 
of choice. 

All styles and finishes are represented, 
each by several different patterns, so that 
every period and architectural style are 
adequately provided for. 

Sargent’s 'Book of Designs 
—Sent Tree 

illustrates over seventy of these artistic patterns. 
This book will prove invaluable in determining tbe 
right Hardware tor your new home. If interested in 
the Colonial. Sargent's Colonial Book will also 
on request. It describes Cut Glass Knobs. 
Door Handles. Knockers, etc. Address 

SARGENT & COMPANY 

169 Leonard Street, New York 



The Practical Painter 
Knows Good Paint 


It is liis business to know. He can 
ill afford to use imitation paints which 
contain substitutes for pure white lead 
and assume the responsibility for crack¬ 
ing and peeling that is sure to result. 

That is why good painters—the 
men who do the best work—use and 
recommend 

CARTER 

Strictly Pure 

White Lead 

“The Lead With the Spread" 

Painters know that for durability and long con¬ 
tinued protection, lor beauty of finish, Carter 
White Lend has no equal. 

Carter Lead mixed and applied by a good 
painter, so as to exactly suit the particular needs 
of your buildings, will assure perfect results, 
without cracking or scaling. The extreme white m 
ness of Carter produces brighter, more lasting 
colors, than other leads—remember this in par¬ 
ticular. 

By the pound. Carter costs a trifle more than 
other white leads. Figured by yards of surface 
covered and years of wear, however, it is the 
most economical point you can buy. All reliable 
dealers sell Carter—first-class painters use it. 
Ask your pointer to use Carter White Lend. 

Send today for our valuable free book. "Pure Paint, 
which givei all the tests by which you can know good paint 
— tells howto choose a harmonious color scheme. With 
the book comes a set of color plates showing how real houses 
look when propedy painted—ideas for painting your home. 

Carter White Lead Co. 

12066 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 

Factories : Chicago—Omaha (3) 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, 

Look for CARTER on the Keg” 
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and stop his cries* 

Cuts or scratches will soon 
stop smarting and heal quickly 
when you dress them with 


'What You Want 


for your walls is beauty, style, economy, 
perfect sanitation and satisfaction in every 
detail. Use Hygienic Kalsomine—made in 
many rich, lasting shades—will not peel nor 
rub off. Kills all infectious germ life and 

LESSENS LIGHT EXPENSE 


CARBOLATED 

VASELINE 

IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 

PURE TIN TUBES 

(Contain No LtaiT\ 


Looks best, goes furthest and lasts longest. 

Send for the "HOME DECORATOR" 

giving artistic combinations in colors 
Exclusive designs for every room. 


This perfect dressing is the safest 
way of utilizing the antiseptic value 
of Carbolic Acid, combined with 
the healing comfort of Vaseline. 



White, 50c. 
Tints. 55c. 

per 

carton 

package 


Dept. 9 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. Chicago 

White. 


Sc 


deale 


nd 


Het 


name 


Home 


Deco 


tor 


FREE 




For Cuts, Sores, Bruises, 
Wounds, Burns, Abrasions 

This is but one of the twelve preparations that 
together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 

You should know the uses of tile following: 

Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 

Carhnlated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 

Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 

WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 

It tolls you what each preparation is especial! v 
cood for, and how they should be used to «air. 
immediate relief 


CHESEBROUGH MFC. CO. 

Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 

Dept. C, State St., New York 
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Use P&ints made with Oxide of Zinc 


The Delaware River Bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia is a constant 
reminder of the beauty, durability and protective value of 

OXIDE OF ZINC PAINTS 

It was painted in 1901 and is still in good condition. 

Paint that will stand such service will stand anywhere. 

Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable even 
under the blowpipe. 


We do not grind Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 


“The Tanks with a Reputation” 

The reason for the superiority of the 

CALDWELL CYPRESS TANKS 



is the use of the most durable 
wood known — Louisiana Red 
Cypress; the use of the best 
and highest priced grade of 
this lumber; the finished work¬ 
manship that can be secured 
only from real mechanics; the 
furnishing of hoops of guaran¬ 
teed strength—in a word—the 
building of the best Tank that 
can be made. 

That’s why they are used in 
Every State in the Union. 
That s why architects and en¬ 
gineers recommend them. 
That’s why once a customer, 
always a friend and well-wisher 
and an advocate. 

CALDWELL TOWERS 

represent the same high qual¬ 
ity as the Tanks. They are of 
the famous Tubular Column 
design which is a stronger col¬ 
umn than any other shape, 
offers less wind resistance, is 
more sightly in appearance, 
and easier to keep painted. 

Twenty -five Years’ Experience. 

We erect anywhere—everywhere. 

Ask for illustrated catalogue 
N and let us give you references 
in your vicinity so you can in¬ 
vestigate for yourself. We also 
send our 64 - page Embossed 
Book of Views when desired. 

W. E. CALDWELL CO. 

LOUISVILLE. KY. 



Let us tell you 

Wliy the O. Ames shovels are far su¬ 
perior in every particular to shovels of 
any other make. We have just pub¬ 
lished an interestingand instructive book¬ 
let called "Shovel Facts" which will be 
mailed free to any address for asking 
With 134 years’experi¬ 
ence in'manufactur- 
ing shovels 


exclusively 
we feel fully qual¬ 
ified to know how shovels 
ought to be built. O. Ames 
shovel designs and construction are 
based on this knowledge and expe¬ 
rience with the result that O. Ames 
shovels are the recognized stand¬ 
ard of the world. Made in all 
styles and sizes for all purposes. 
\ Write today for "Shovel Facts", 

Oliver Ames S Sons 


Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 
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To prevent dry, thin and falling 


hair, remove dandruff, allay itch¬ 
ing and irritation and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by occasional dress¬ 
ings with Cuticura, are usually 
effective when all other methods 
fail. In preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, from infancy 
to age, these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients have no rivals 
worth mentioning. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London. 27. 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10. Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co.. Sydney: India. 
B. K. Paul. Calcutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan. Maruya. Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa. Lennon. 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A.. Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave.. Boston. 

u^* 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 



Without Question 

those cheap, harsh, chippy tissue toilet 
papers are irritating and injurious. 


$ at VfiSSUe 

is made of long vegetable fibres, which impart 
to it a cloth-like softness; while the Canada 
Balsam, with which it is impregnated, gives it 
a balmy, mitigative quality, most comforting. 
There are no better T>ssue-toilet 
papers made than those of the 
r. .. n ^ f 624 Glenwood Ave. 
OCOlt I apCf Co. Philadelphia 
We will mail a sample pocket packet, without charge 
upon request. Send your Dealer’s name. 


MENNEN’S 

BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 

Superior to all other powders in soft¬ 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro¬ 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and heal¬ 
ing of all toilet 
powders. 




Mennen's 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne¬ 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 

It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordinary toilet 
powders. Dealers make a larger profit 
by selling substitutes. Insist on Mennen s. 
Sample Box for 2c Stamp 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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30,000 MILES 

Through Europe, Canada and Mexico 

A lady in Indianapolis writes, “Daggett & Ranisdcll’s Perfect 
Cold Cream is the only PERFECT one. I have used it for years i 
with great satisfaction. It cleanses the skin perfectly and leaves I 
it soft, with no sensation of greasiness. I consider it a necessity I 
when traveling and have carried it with me more than 30,000 miles. — I 
through Canada, Mexico and all over Europe. Put up in tubes it is a I 
marvel of safety, lightness and compactness, as well as excellence. How- 1 
ever limited my trip, a tube of Daggett & Ramsdcll’s Perfect Cold Cream is 
always included.” (Name on request.) 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 

PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“ The Kind That Keeps,’' 

i; a perfect skin cleanser. You can prove this for yourself. Wash your face with soap and water. Then 
spread Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth, and wipe the surface you have just 
washed. The cloth will be black with dirt. This experiment demonstrates the limitations of soap 
and water, and proves the efficiency of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. It is essential 
to a dainty woman’s toilet—very refreshing and soothing. It clears the com¬ 
plexion, heals chaps, anti prevents roughness and premature wrinkles. Each 
year it is more evident that “ The touch of time falls lightly on the face that is 
massaged daily with Daggett & Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream.” Sold every¬ 
where. Traveler’s Tubes, 10 c. up. Jars, 35 c. up. 

SAMPLE MAILED FREE 

Including Booklet. "Beware the Finger of Time." with illustrated lessons on how to massage. 

Ask votir dealer for \ iolotle Rico > ne« t »ilct water of rare quality. 

DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, | D ept. B. | D. & R. Building, NEW YORK. 



The Cause of Tooth Decay 
is “Acid Mouth” 


The acid is Lactic acid, present in 
most mouths and caused by fer¬ 
menting food particles. It 
gradually eats through 
the enamel and then 
decay germs soon 
destroy the 
teeth. 


Pebeco 


Tooth Paste 

Overcome* "Acid 
Mouth ” and cleanse* 
the Mouth as well. 

for Free Trial Tube 

and Acid - Test Paper* 

While Pebeco cleanses the teeth, whitens 
them and keep) them white, overcomes soft, 
bleeding gums and maintains the mouth in a healthy 
condition, it also overcomes acidity. It is a soft, 
smooth paste, very pleasant to the taste and valuable in 
overcoming unpleasant breath. 

Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beieradorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany, and is sold ererywhers, in large 50c tubes. Full size 
tube sent postpaid, upon receipt of price, if your dealer has none. 

As only a small quantity is used at each brushing. Pebeco is very 
economical. For Free Trial Tube and Anti Test Papers, address 

LEHN & FINK 117 William Street, New York 

Producers of Lehn dc Fink’s Riveris Talcum Powder 
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you need a pair; 
that soft, str 


FtCfS# Made of 
yields arid clings as 
you move, vet never binds or ch^m)Absolutely flat, 
lit ' ' 

to 


fid: 

Brighton Gaiters Wave grown mof^'and more popular 


>r 20 years. Not a 


stitch to rip. 2 5 c ZSSSZ 


1 "rTT'rV 

Pioneer Suspenders for perfect shoulder bal¬ 
ance, comfort in every "motion. 50c tVmlu'them 

(T ^ 

Pioneer Suspencler Company 

PHILADELPHIA 





Linene collars have 
two wearing sides for 
the price of one collar. 
They can be reversed 
instantly,and a clean 
surface presented. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE. 

10 collars at the stores 
for 25 cents, or by mail 
30 cents in U. S. Stamps. 
Sample by mail 6 cents. 
State Si^e and Style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 

Dept. P, Boston. Mass. 



TheJ^ragrani^ nioI(t 


emanating from 
Spllmnn Mixture Is 
pleasing to every 
member or the fam¬ 
ily. Cool, Datura! flavor. 
Absolutely pure. 




SrWOKING 9 TOBACCO 
•• ■Without a Hite or a Regret ” 

1 %oz.40c;3J$oz.75c; !4lb.S1.65; llb.*3.30atdealersor prepaid 
SPECitl. OFFER — 75c can ot Spllman Mixture and 50c French 
Urlnr Pipe mailed for SI.00. Write tor Wee Booklet—" How 
to smoke a pipe”—and name ot our dealer nearest you. 

E. HOFFMAN COMPANY. Mfrs., 189 Madison St.. Chicago 



THE BEST 25c. HOSIERY MADE 

We have perfected a hose made of silky fibre 
yam. with a special heel and toe of 4-ply linen 
thread which makes them outwear 3 pairs of ordi¬ 
nary hose. Not the heavy coarse kind, but fine 
light weight, with wear resisting qualities equal to 
5Cc. grade. If your dealer can’t supply you. send 
f 1.50 to us and receive, postpaid. six pairs In an 
attractive box Ladles’ In Black and Tan only 
sizes 8 to 10. Men’s—Black. Tan. Navy, Grey. 
Burgundy. Purple. Champagne. Green, Castor. 
Lavender. Sizes—0 to 12. 

Agents Wanted in Every Town. 

RAYLAND HOSIERY CO. 

115 Hanover St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Cedar 
Fragrance 
Instead 
of 

Moth 


Ball 

Odor 


How would you like to keep your clothes in an air-ticht. 
Berm-proof, moth-proof, dust-proof, moisture-proof recep¬ 
tacle. fragrant with the wholesome odor of cedar instead of 
smelling of moth balls? To be relieved of the labor of folding 
clothes away in drawers and pinning them up in sheets? To 
keep your clothes always new, unwrinkled and in press in 
the easiest possible way. 

Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobes 

are simply flexible cedar chests, without bulk or weight* the 
ideal storing protection for garments the year ’round. But 
they are even more valuable for the clothes you arc wearing 
daily—for light silk and broadcloth gowns, evening clothes 
and extra wraps. 

Made of the toughest rope paper, a stout steel hanger 
outside and a row of steel hooks inside bear all weight— 
none comes on the paper. An extra wide opening and ac¬ 
cordion-pleated sides give ample room. Notice the rein¬ 
forced square bottom and the metal clasps for closing. 

• Most Dealer* Keep Wayne .Wardrobes 

You will find them at department stores, dry good stores, 
or clothiers. Should you not find them, select sizes and 
styles from the list given here and write direct to us, en¬ 
closing price. We will send you the Wardrobes at once, 
transportation prepaid. 


3. Women s Coats. Skirts, Dress Suits, Frock Coats, 30x6x50 73c 
o. Gowns, opera Cloaks, Overcoats, Motor Coats, Society 

and Military Uniforms. 30x6x55. 1.00 

'• Ba «„ 141,(1 Evening Gowns. Fur Coats, Motor Coats. 

30x6x60. with specially designed garment hanger . . . 1.50 
9. Furs, Muls, Collarettes, etc., wltu special mull and 

fur hanger. 24x6x36. 75c 

Ten other elite for other purpose*. 

Valuable Hook Free for a Postal. Our little book “How to 
Care for Clothes." gives you valuable hints that prolong the life of 
clothes. Just write a postal. (io) 

WAYNE PAPER GOODS CO.. Dept. 29. Fort Wayne, Iml. 


ASTRONOMY WITH THETERLUX 


(BUSCH PRISM BINOCULAR) 



A Booklet for Beginners 

By 


Kelvin McKready 


A new and interesting 
story of the night sky as 
revealed by the Terlux 


Call or orrite for Wuslralcd Booklet Mentioning ‘Dept. D. 

PAUL A. MEYROW1TZ, OPTICIAN 
389 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 36th St.. New York 





/;ei/e /* 
disturbs 


Ch ans without raising a cloud of dust, and removes 
the dirt and grit from carpets and rugs that the corn 
broom never reaches. Sweeping is simplified and 95 
per cent of the labor obviated by using BISSELL’S 
latest improved "Cyco” BALL BEARING Carpet 
Sweeper. Sold by. all the best trade. Prices $2.75 
to $6.50. Ask for free booklet. 


I 



Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing or “Cyco” BALL 
BEARING Sweeper of your dealer, send us the 
purchase slip within one week from 
date of purchase , and we will send 
you a fine quality black leather 
card case with no printing on it. 

Address Dept. 40A. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(t.arrest and Only F veins v; Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in ihc \\ orltl. > 



Our Handsome Book. 
The Kear Distance 
sent free on request. 


Used by U. S. Signal Corps, 


GENEVA 

Superior Binocular 

15 . 


Its magnifying 
power, field view _ , 
and clearness of definition 
is seldom equalled, even in 
those binoculars costing 
twice as much. Ask your 
dealer for it. If he has none 
in stock send us $15 and re¬ 
ceive one on approval. If not satis 
factory, return it (at ourexpense' \\ e 
will cheerfully refund your money. 

OEMEVA OPTICAL CO., 32 Linden St., Oenevi, N. Y. 

EIOLOSIVE BALES AGENTS 

F. G. Wilson, Ithaca. N. Y. Genera Optical Co., Chicago, IH. 

Buffalo Optical Co., 532 Main SI.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. H. Wood, Oakland, Cal. Tucker, Hall & Co., Nortolk, Va. 

E. E. Bausch & Son, East Main St., Rochester, N. Y, 
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Flies Will Soon Be Flying 

It’s time to think about your screens. Take them out 
—look them over. 

Rusted—“ Busted ”—Spoiled ?—Too Bad 

Draw a lesson from the rusted screens and renew with 

Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 

It cannot rust. Will last as long as your house. Salt air has no effect upon it. 

Weather-Proof—Climate-Proof—Rust-Proof and Wear-Proof 



•TRADE MARK 


Over 90% pure copper. Lets in the largest amount of air because the meshes are not 
all choked up with paint. The color of Pompeiian Bronze Screening is permanent, be¬ 
cause it’s the natural bronze color. It’s the economical screening. 

Aik your dealer for Pompeiian Bronze. Specify and imist on it for all the screens you order. All 
sizes of mesh, all weights. Most Hardware Dealers have it. If yours hasn’t, don’t take any other. 

Write our nearest branch. We’ll supply yon direct and guarantee a satisfactory purchase. 

CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. Factory: CLINTON, MASS. 

Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


For ashes or garbage IZ a y Z" 

Stands hard knocks. Fire and rust proof. Looks 
neat. Will not leak. Clean and sanitary. 

Here are the reasons why. 

One piece lid—fitting over outside edge—no rain 

gets in — no odors get out. 

Heavy steel bands — riveted, not soldered. 

Two inch corrugations—greatest strength. 

One-piece body — no wooden strips—no braces.. 

One-piece bottom-resting on rim-tested to hold water. 
f corrugated galvanized steel cans and pails 

( IfV iff S made in three sizes each. If your dealer can’t 
* 13 supply you, we will, direct. 

The Wilt Cornice Co., Dept. 4 , 2118-24 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 

W LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 




M & M PORTABLE 


HOUSES and GARAGES 


The Original, Reliable and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Houses 
We Pay the Freight and Deliver our Houses to any R. R. Station in U. S. 


Substantial, beautiful summer and winter Cottages and Bun¬ 
galows. Inexpensive, complete in every detail. Save labor, 
worry and material. Wind and weatherproof. Built on Unit 
Plan, no nails, no carpenter. Everything fits. Anyone can set up. 

We are the pioneer reliable portable house builders. Have 
longest experience, most skillful labor, latest facilities, kcepcon- 
stantly on our docks, and in our yards and dry kilns, 

50 Million Feet Seasoned White Pine 

best weather-resisting timber known—enabling us to make 
quickest shipments and lowest prices. 

Enclose 4 cents for our handsome book of Plans 
and Designs which also gives names and addresses of those 
who have owned and occupied our houses for years. Don’t buy s 
Portable House till you know what the largcst.oldestmakersofler. 

NEW YORK OFRCE: 

No. 1 Madison Ave.. Room 8102B_ 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO.,810 Main St.,Saginaw,Mich, 
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REECO WATER SYSTEM 

(Water supplies installed complete 
and ready for use) 

We do the work, you turn the fau¬ 
cet. Our system relieves a customer of 
every detail. We install any kind of 
water-supply complete and ready for use. 

No matter where you live, if it be near a 
well, a spring, or running brook, and you 
feel that you could enjoy some of those 
comforts and conveniences which a bath 
and running water give in a home, but are 
in doubt as to the expense involved, write 
us and we will tell you exactly the cost, and in case you purchase, we will take complete 
charge of the work, relieving you of every detail of installation, thus giving you a water- 
supply all ready for the turning of the faucet. Our business life covers an experience of seventy 
years. During this period we have been able to adopt the best of such inventions and im¬ 
provements as have from time to time become available, until our system of water-supply 
is the very best obtainable, being indorsed and in use by various departments of the U. S. 
Government and, to the number of over 40,000, is working in all countries throughout the 
world to-day. Our pumps are operated by electricity or hot air, as may best suit the location 
or convenience of the purchaser. 

Write to our nearest office for Catalogue G, and let us tell you the cost of a water-supply all ready for use. 


Showing pump in cellar connected 
with pneumatic pressure tank 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 



‘Finger-Tip” Office Systems 

44 Sectionets * are stand¬ 
ard size sectional filing 
devices of comparatively 
sma\| capacity. Every 
cent invested is earning 
something for you— 
there's no idle space. All 
your records and letters 
are at your “finger-tips.” 

Write for our Free Book C to-day 

S haw-Walker 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 



Motorcycle 


r&. 



The pedestrian who watches the holes in 
the atmosphere made by an K.S. says : 

44 That was a motorcycle." 

The man who drives an K. S. says: 4 * This 
is a motorcycle." 

Let our nearest agent demonstrate to you 
the 1010 R. S. improvements—increase of 
power, new R. S. rotary mechanical oiler, 
R. S. mechanical intake valve. Consistent 
price. Built and tested in the mountains. 

Write for catalogue. Agents wanted 

READING STANDARD CO., 

Makers Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles 

430 Water St., Reading, Pa. 


It’s 
Waterproof 


x .4 1 




| ,f FLOOR VARNISH 

Pour boiling water on it. and it won't turn white. Stamp 
on it with your heel, and it won't crack. Move heavy 
furniture over it. and it won't scratch, mar or chip off. 

You may dent the wood but you can't crack the varnish. 

Send for Free Sample Panel 

finished with “61.” Test it. and prove our claims. Your 
dealer should sell it. Read our Booklet on Floors for the 
help it will give you. Address 




PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 

B 9 uTfaf 0 wand N. v f ; Established 6>1 Years seven ci&as 
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Whenever you see pictures like these 



you can be reasonably sure that they were made with a 


GRAFLEX CAMERA 

The Graflex shows the image full size of negative up to the instant of exposure, right side 
up, and is fitted with a Graflex Focal Plane Shutter working at any speed from "time" to 
I-1000 of a second. Graflex cameras use roll film, plates or film packs. 

Graflex Catalog free at your dealer's, or 

FOLMER fit SCHWING DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Macbeth Pearl Glass 
is the only kind of glass 
that would ever be used 
lor lamp-chimneys if 
every maker consid¬ 
ered his interests iden¬ 
tical with those of the 
user. 

It is only the user’s 
interests, however, that 
you have to consider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, is on 
the lamp-chimneys you buy, and they 
won’t break from heat. 

One quality; to get the correct size 
and shape for any burner, have my 
lamp book. Free. Address 

Macbeth, Pittsburgh 



The Two Fields of 

Light You Need 


To drive your car in safety in the country you must 
have a searchlight beam, as well ns an area of near-by 
illumination that will enable you to “see 'round the 
corner “ when approaching curves. 

In the city the searchlight beam is a nuisance, and 
only the other light is necessary. 

These two fields of light are combined in but one 
bmp — 

SOLA R C LIPSE 

The Two-Ray Light Projector 

By a patented optical combination two fields of light 
are furnished, as illustrated in the drawing above. 
These arc a powerful long-distance beam, and a 
widely diffused near-by light. 

Moreover, when courtesy or city ordinances make 
it necessary, the dazzling beam can be instantly 
eclipsed, and restored as quickly, without affecting 
the brilliancy of the wide rays. 

Send for full descriptive catalog of the Solarclipse and 
other quality lamps for every motor vehicle purpose. 

Badger Brass Mfg. Co. <&> 

KENOSHA. W1S. NEW YORK CITV 
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Take a 

KODAK 

with you. 

Beaiitifuliy illustrated booklet. ", Motoring tvirh a Kodak. "free at the drains 01 by mail. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y„ The Kodak City. 
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The lightest, the most com¬ 
pact, the easiest to load and 
operate of all cameras for 
popular sized pictures—and 
you can prove it at the dealers. 


Film 

Premos 


Suitable for the beginner or the most 
experienced photographer. 

To load, open back, drop in Premo 
Film Pack, close back and it’s done. 

To make successive pictures, pull 
out successive film pack tabs and press 
the bulb. 

Load them in any light, develop the 
film by tray or tank, or have some one 
do it for you, as you choose. 

Film Premos No. 1 with single valve 
automatic shutter and R. R. lens, 3*4 x 4 1 4 , 
810.00; 3'i x 5 1 >, §12.50; 4x5, §12.50; 
5x7, $20.00. 

Film Premos No. 3 with double valve 
automatic shutter, Planatograph lens and 
rack and pinion for focusing, 3'^ x 4L. 
§21.00; 3 !4 x 5> ,, §23.00; 4x5, §23.00. 

Catalogue of fifty styles and sizes of Premos 
at prices from ST .00 to $*00.00, free at the dealer’s, 
or mailed on request. 

IMPORTANT — In writing, please be sure 
to specify Promo Catalogue. 

Rochester Optical Division 

Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Century 

Cameras 


For the best kind of 
photography, indoors and 
out, there is no camera so good as the CENTURY. Nothing is 
omitted that will add to the ease and accuracy of Operation—no 
unnecessary adjustment is included. 

Accurately adjusted, solidly constructed in the most compact 
form and elegantly finished, the 1910 Century is preeminently the 
Qyality Camera. 

Our 1910 Illustrated Catalog may be obtained free, at your 
dealer’s, or from us. 


CENTURY CAMERA DIVISION 

Eastman Kodak Co. ROCHESTER, N 




Pens 

that Stand 
the Test 


Yik For hard, 
rapid, con- 
i \<r t i n u o u s 

writing use a Spencerian Pen. 

Its great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 

SPENCERIAN 

Steel Pens 

outlive others because of the fine workman- 
shipand the high quality Spencerian Pen Steel 
from which they are made. Sample card 
of 12—all different—sent for 6c postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N.Y. 


AWlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 




1 THE SIMPLEX BREAKFAST-ROOM i 



TOASTER; 


jjn engraved cards of your name $1 {]() 

IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE 1 ,UU 

the quality must please you or your money refunded 
Sample Cards or Wedding Invitations Upon Request 


SOCIAL 

STATIONERS 


PH1LA. 


018 CHESTNUT ST. 


— Five good reasons why you should have the Simplex Toaster. E 

1st. Convenient and Comfortable Operation 
2nd. Rapid Toasting with High Economy 
3rd. Simplicity and Durability 
4th. Accessibility and Cleanliness 
5th. Best of finish in Good Form 

sj Toast bread a crisp golden brown. E 

= It also carries with it the Simplex guarantee of satisfaction — 
Write for Booklet " /. ” 

I SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. | 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 

H Monadnock Block. • * - Chicago = 

= 612 Howard Street, ... San Francisco 5 

%nm\ ... 


5' 
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T HE insistent demand of 
carefully dressing busi¬ 
ness and professional men 
for emphatic, but dignified 
style is responsible for the suc¬ 
cess of 

Clo\W 

They show not only tailoring of 
an exceptional quality, but the clear, 
concise and original ideas of capable 
clothes architects. 

America has never seen better 
qualityor smarter styles either in or out 
of a New York custom tailor’s shop. 

Booklet E **Clothes of To-day” Sent Free 
on Request 

A Handsome College Poster in Many 
Colors Mailed on Receipt of 25 cents. 


SAMUEL W PECK & CO. 

806-808 Broadway, New York 



— HEALTH 

ROUND 


MAKES HAPPY; 
HEALTHY CHILDREN 


who prefer to stay al 
homo ami enjoy them- 
solves ruthor than play 
cm the strecta. Opcr- 
a ted by children them* 
sHvcb; the movement 
not unliko that of row¬ 
ing, bringaevorv manclo 
into play. Most health¬ 
ful form of outdoor 
exorcluo; keeps lungs 
Inflated, develops sturdy bodies, strong arms, straight brekn, 
broad shoulders. Makes children studious. You owe tho 
children this delightful plensuro — you'll save It In doctor 
bills. Inexpensive, simple, absolutely safe: no cogs or com* 
plicated gears to catch and tear clothing. Not a toy. but 
a real Metry*Go«Konnd. Will Inst for years. Full par* 
tlculars and handsomely illustrated boolclotfree on request. 
HKALT1I MKHRV-fiO-ROrflD CO.. Dspt. AC. QP1MCT. 1LMW01W 



STALLMAN’S DRESSER TRUNK 

Easy to get nt every thins: without d»- 
turhitignuy thing. No fatigue in packing 
find unpacking. Light, strong, roomy 
drawers. Holds ns much and costs no 
more than n good Ikix trunk. Hand Riv¬ 
eted : strongest trunk made. Jn small 
room serves ns chifTonier.C.O.D. privilege 
of examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 53 E. Sof'wj St.. Colwmbua, 0. 



SUNNYSIDE 

Shetland 
Pony Farm 

Beautiful and intelligent little pets 
for children constantly on hand and 
for sale Corre*’'oiKlonce solicited writs 
lor handsomely Illustrated nohv catalogue to 

MILNE BROS. 

015 Eighth St. Monmouth. Ill- 


Breeders ol 
Pure 
Shetland 
Ponies 
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PERSONALITY 


1 he least a shoe can do is to ht your 
foot. It should also fit your personality. 

The Red Diamond on the shoe and on the store 
gives two assurances: 

(1) A perfect shoe and a perfect fit—a (2) Expert and discriminating storp service 

shoe for your fool. — a shoe suited to Dour personality. 

Isn’t It worth while to treat your feet better—to settle your shoe problem 
permanently — intelligently? Our booklet — "The Cobbler's Story" 

—tells more. 

THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY 

SOUTH WEYMOUTH. MASS. 

"Stetsons are higher by the 

pair but lover bu the year." MB 




900 



14 ft. Launch c °l'X«£r *941? 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices, 
including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting Cabin Cruisers 
of the latest design. Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped 
with the simplest motors made; start without cranking; ten-year-old child can run 
them. Boats and engines fully guaranteed. Let us send yon testimonials from some 
of our 12,500 satisfied owners. Wo are the world's largest power boat manufacturers. 
Our free consultation department can give you valuable, money-saving information. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog and Demonstrating Agents' Proposition. (32) 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1117 .Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH* 



RUNNING WATER 

When and Where You Want It 

Automatic in action. No expense (or power or repairs. 
Water pumped from stream, pond or spring! Entire satis- 
action assured with every 

FOSTER HIGH DUTY RAM 

Install it yourself at low co«t. Requires 
no attention or expense to maintain. 

Write us for free book of helpful suggestions. 

Power Specialty Company 

2150 Trinity Building .New Tork 



h HORSE POWER COMPLETE 
( 1.2 & 3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 H-P- 




Absolutely Guaranteed! 
by 3 ResponsibleJ 

concern. 


I Wrlto for complete cata'og todar-telU >11 aoout how these bijh grade motors are built Ini 
| the LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted exclusively to the manufacture of | 

CRAY MOTOR CO. 32 Lolb S:.. D.lfoll, Mich. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CREX 

I know you will be pleased with CREX — It is a 
perfect floor covering in every respect. 

W hen you consider the work it saves in keeping it 
clean—That it will not hold dust and germs like woolen 
carpets — It always looks well no matter how 
much wear you give it — Is always appropriate 
and blends with almost every decoration 
besides being economical in price — You would 
make a mistake not to order it. I couldn't 
ofTer you any other floor covering with as full 
a combination of good features. A great many 
'people are discarding their woolen carpets and rugs 
and substituting CREX; They find it to their advan¬ 
tage. Be sure, though, you get the genuine — the one 
bearing the label. 

RUGS:—In all sizes of exclusive designs and beautiful colors. 
CARPETS: —Solid colors — plain and striped effects—in all widths. 

Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Department Stores. 

Send for Free Booklet. M. C. , Beautifully Illustrated. 

CREX CARPET COMPANY, 377 Broadway, New York 


How did William the Conqueror 
keep his trousers up? 


We have prepared a little pamphlet telling how 
William the Conqueror, Peter the Great, Lord Nelson 
and other great Men of Action kept their trousers up. 
You can get this pamphlet at the leading Men’s Furn¬ 
isher of your city. Go there and ask for it. Or write us 
and we will send it to you. It is FREE. There is all 
the difference between medieval and modern times 
in the difference between the old trouser supports and 

Plexo 

Suspenders 

For the Man of Action 

In PLEXO SUSPENDERS all strain is taken up 
by a small stout bit of cord that runs so freely in 
its little pulley that whatever motion you make, 
however you twist your body, you would not know 
you had suspenders on. r ftp 

At all leading haberdashers, or of the makers, KNOTHE BROS., 128 5th Ave., New YorkOU'' 




Pat April 30. 1907 
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This Beautiful 
Lindsay Light 
costs you no money 


A beautiful art light of polished brass fin¬ 
ish, with richly etched globe, and complete 
with a Lindsay Tungsten Mantle. 

To quickly .introduce the famous 

Lindsay Tungsten 

Gas Mantle 

we will give you this. Tens of thousands 
already know that the Lindsay Tungsten 
will long outlast any ordinary mantle*—that 
it will give a stronger, yet pleasanter light 
than any other mantle made. 

Lindsay gas mantles retailing at fifteen., twenty 
or i went \ live cents have long been known as the 
best nnntles made at the pi ire. Hut frankly, the 
Lind ly Tungsten Gas Mantle at thirty cents i* 
tile cheapest mantle made. Your own test will 
prove it. 

And to induce all gas consumers to make this 
test at once, we are making this great otter: 

For tlie 1I<1 h from twelve Lindsay Tung¬ 
sten Mantle boxes and ten cents to cover 
packing and expressing, we will send, free 
the handsome Lindsay Light illustrated 
above. The light retails regularly at $1.25. 
Start saving the lids at once—or better still, get. 
a dozen Tungsten Mantles from any dealer and 
send for vour first Lindsay Light right away. All 
good dealers sell Lindsay Gas Mantles. Lindsay 
Mantles fit any burner: upright or inverted. 

Lindsay Light Company 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Be sure to look for the name Lindsay and the laven¬ 
der colored Tungsten mantles, or you mav not get the 
genuine The name Lindsay means the best In gas¬ 
lights and gas-mantles. (11) 




Chic, dainty and durable. Unequalled in design, 
(it and finish. Pure sterilized white garments, made 
in a sun-flooded plant, by clean operators, on the 
latest and best machines. 

Elegant fabrics with fine invisible ribs— fabrics 
made by no other manufacturer. Garments of finest 
Sea Island Cotton, finished in pure silk costing $6.50 
per pound. Cheaper grades, tco, equally desiiable 
and as painstakingly made and finished. New garments 
for men, too. Most complete l : ne for men, women, 
misses and children made by anyone, anywhere. 


“Quality-Knit and Quality Fit” 

Made in Un'on Suit- ^*rcl twc-piece ruits 
for women r.rd chiVrcn. L'nicn Suits 
for men. Also infants* shirts end bands; 
silk, wool and cotton. 

Would you like to see how we firish garments for 
women, misses rnd children? If ro, fill c ut the coupon 
below and wc v ill send samples < f crccL t finish and 
some interesting fccts about laundering underwear. 

The William Carter Co 

Sole M uiiifactufcrs 

64 Alain St. 

Needham Heights 
Alass. 
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The Part of Your Sock That Shows 


should be handsome, just as 
Here is an Iron Clad sock 
hose could not be more pleasing 
it and it even feels like silk; 
a much heavier sock because 
with the famous Iron Clad ' 
beauty and great durability 


the part which doesn’t show should be durable! 
that is so beautifully mercerized that pure <i!ki 
in finish or coloring. Thrust your hand clear I 
yet its Wearing parts are as strong as those of i' 
they are woven with four-ply Sea Island yarn t 
‘extra twist." We do not believe that such f 
were ever so perfectly combined as in this I 


Handsome Iron Clad No. 398 


Only 25c 

Light tan, green, mode, wine, Copenhagen blue,dark grey, 
tan, Heliotrope, Pearl, Hunter green, Navy blue, black. 
Won’t you try at least one pair of these socks? Your dealer 
probably keeps them—if not, we will send you as many pairs 
as you may wish, prepaid, if you will tell us the size and 
colors you want. Remember, they only cost 25c a pair. 
This sock is illustrated in natural colors in our beautiful catalogue. 
Write for this-catalogue, whether you order seeks or not— 
we gladly mail it free. 


Wells & Co., 


200 Vine Street, 
St. Joseph, 
Mich. ' 



/ Every pair 

' guaranteed 3 months 

You’re sure to be satisfied with Nufashond. 
* They slide freely through the eyelets, are doubly 
reinforced where the real wear conies, tie into a neat 
bow without crushing, and are guaranteed besides. 


Oxford Laces 


f w Patented May 7,1907 

are the only laces of their kind, and they retain their lustre and beauty because 
ley are all pure silk. Finished off with patented fast-color tips that won’t come off. 

25 cents per paii —black, tan, and oxblood—for men’s and women’s oxfords. At all shoe and 
y-goods stores, and haberdashers. Every pair stamped '* Nufashond” on the tips, and put up in 
sealed box. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, if your dealer can't supply you. 

Write today for illustrated booklet which shows our complete line ol shoe laces at every price, 
eluding our ’ N F 10,” the best for high :hocs. Guaranteed 6 months. 

_ . _, Nufashond Shoe Lace Co., Dept. H, Reading, Pa. 


“N P* Silk Corset Laces 

Tull lengths of clean, strong, 
perfect braid. Various colors and 
w.cllhs, in 4 to 10-yard lengths. 
20 cents to $1. Every luce 
— in a transparent seaJed 
envelope. 
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Perhaps you would, like a nice light weight 
Blue Serge Suit for midsummer wear, and an extra 
pair of plain or striped Flannel Trousers, a little 
different from those you see every day. 

Made Especially For You 

from your preference of a dozen different styles, 
beautifully tailored, full of complete satisfaction. 

Have our representative show you our fashion plate 
of designs and samples of Serges. If you don't know 
him, write us for his name and address. 

$25 to $40 


OF OUR 

CUTTING FLOORS 
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Advertising can serve no worthier mis¬ 
sion than to publish the Integrity and 
Superior Character of National Casket 
Company Productions. 





T'HE finer sentiments of tribute affecting funeral arrangements are 
A best satisfied by knowledge of what constitutes genuine worth 
in the burial casket. 


National Caskets, because of superior materials, staunch construction 
and appropriate designs, represent the best value obtainable. 

It is to facilitate to the utmost the selection of suitable caskets that 
this Company maintains twenty-three showrooms in principal cities 
where funeral directors may bring those concerned. 

Leading Funeral Directors everywhere furnish National Caskets. 


Write for booklet, " THE 
NATIONAL BRONZE”— 
descriptive of the indestruc¬ 
tible National Bronze Casket, 
with an interesting history of 
this wonderful, eternal metal. 
Address 1 West 29th Street, 
New York. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 

Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Chicago; East Cambridge; 
Harlem; Hoboken ; Indianapolis; Louisville; Nashville; New Haven; New York City; Oneida; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Rochester; Scranton; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg 

We Sell Only Through Funeral Directors 




CunN 


Sectional! 






Bookcases 


have many features that will interest you. Handsome 
and solid in appearance with no disfiguring iron bands 
to hold the sections together; glass doors (roller bearing, 
non-binding) easily removable for cleaning without c 
taking down the entire stack. 

The prices are lower than others 

Our free catalogue G proves this and will please you. It nuotes 
our attractive low prices, shows latest Sanitary Clawfoot. Mission 
and Standard styles — all high-grade Grand Rapids quality in finish 
and workmanship. Sold by dealers or direct. 

GUNN FURNITURE CO. 

31 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 131 

Here Is a handsome Colonial residence of eleht 
rooms, bath, uantry and numerous closets. It Is 
2 K feet square, not including porchefc* full two 
stories high, and provided with every modem 
labor-saving convenience. Every detail l as 
been carefully worked out. so that th^ Anished 
product shows a happy blending of the useful 
with the ornamental. If you intend to build It 
will pay you to investigate our offer. This 
bouse will please you. You will enloy It while 
you use It. and when you are through with it 
you can easily sell it at a cood profit. 


$795.oo 

fBuystheMaterial Need¬ 
ed to Build This Home! 

Price Includes Blue Prints; Architect’s 
Specifications; Full Details; Working 
Plans and Itemized List of Material. 


We Save You Big Money on Lumber & Building Material. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest'concern in the world devoted to Ihc sale of Lumber and 
Building Material direct t3 the consumer. No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. 
We propose to furnish you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating 
and Masonry Material. Write us for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our 
specifications, and gives you the opportunity to save money on your purchase. 


How Wc Operate: 

We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales. Receivers’ Sales and 
Manufacturers’ Sales, besidis owning outright sawmills 
and lumber yards. If you buy this very same building 
material else%vhere it will surely cost you a great deal 
more money. By our "direct to you” methods we 
eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can prove 
this to you. 

What Our Stock Consists of: 

We have everything needed in Building Material for a 
building of any sort. Lumber, Sash. : T>oors, Millwork, 
Structural Iron, Steel and Prepared Roofing. Wc also 
have Machinery. Hardware. Furniture. Household 
Goods, O.fice Fixtures, Wire Fencing-r-in fact, anything 
required to build or equip. Everything ior the Home, 
the Office, the Factory or the Field. Send us your car¬ 
penter’s or contractor's bill for our low estimate. We will 
prove our ability to save you money. WRITE US TO¬ 
DAY, giving us a complete list of everything you need. 


Our Guarantee. 

This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 
Si.ooo.ooo.oo. We guarantee absolute satisfaction in 
every detail. If you buy any material from us not as 
represented, we will take it back at our freight ex¬ 
pense and return your money. We recognize the vir¬ 
tue of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance 
"Make Good.” Thousands of satisfied customers prove 
this. We refer you to any lank or 1 anker anywhere. 
Look us up in the Mercantile Agencies. Ask any 
Express Company. Our responsit ility is unquestioned. 

Free Book of Plans. 

We publish a handsome, illustrated lock containing de¬ 
signs of Cottages. Bungalows. Harrs. Lcuses, etc. We 
can furnish the material complete ior any of these de¬ 
signs. This book is mailed free to tl cse w ho correctly fill 
in the cour>on bclow\ Even if you have no immediate 
intention of building, we-advise that you obtain a copy 
of our FREE BOOK CF PLANS. It r sa valuable l ook. 


$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Prints, Plans, Sped 
fications and List of Materials. 


We send you a set of plans for the house described above, including the necessary specifications and com¬ 
plete list of materials, transportation charges prepaid, for the low price of $ 2 . 00 . This is only a deposit, 
a guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to you is that after receiving these blue prints, specifications 
and list of materials, if you place an order with us for complete bill of materials, we will credit your account 
in full for the S2.00 received, or we will allow you to return these plans, specifications and list of materials 
to us and we will refund Si. 50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. 




Free Publications. 

Fill in the coupon to the right and w’e will 
send you such litsnture as l.cst suits your 
needs. We publish a 500 -page mammoth 
catalog -fully illustrated, giving our busi¬ 
ness history and showing all the vast lines 
of merchandise that we have for .sale. We 
buy our goods at Sherds’. Receivers’.. r.nd 
Manufacturers’ Sales. Ask for catalog 
No. 910 . Our free " Book of Plans ” is de¬ 
scribed elsewhere in this advertisement. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. 

35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 

SEND US THIS COUPON 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 

1 saw your advertisement in McClure’s Magazine. I am interested in 
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Indigestion makes you 
miserable. 

You have sourness, gas, 
heartburn, dyspepsia or other 
stomach distress. 

Now take a little Diapepsin. 

It really does make out-of- 
order stomachs feel fine in five 
minutes. Large case at drug¬ 
gists 50c. 


Upset? 


will put you 
on your feet 




^ TAGE POWDER ^ 


BEAUTIES OF SPRING 

are the women, everywhere, whose 
skin Is smooth and velvety, un* 
marred by the lines of time or by 
exposure to wind and sun They 
are the users of I.nblnrhe. Their 
complexions rival In delicacy of 
coloring the fragrant blossom 
of the peach. 

Refuse Substitutes. ThCV may be 
dangerous Flesh. White. Pink, 
or (‘ream, 50c. a box. of druggists 
or by mall. 

Semi IOC. for .sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers, 
llrpf 10. 125 Kingston Si.. Roston, Mam. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CLEAR 
THE 

COMPLEXION 

SWEETEN 
THE 
BREATH 

WHITEN 
THE 
TEETH 

Established 30 years, 
Dur name guarantees 
quality. Don’t accept 
he carelessly pre- 
jared substitute. 

lO, 25 AND 50 CENTS 

If not found at Druggist's, sent by mail on receipt of price. 

REQUA MFG. CO.. 1182 Atlantic Ave.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 


CANCER. 

Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 


The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams - • Massachusetts 
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H Most convenient and practical low-priced 
B T ypewriter Stand on the market. Made 
c *~7 - ^ of selected ynk. fine golden finish. 

44 in. long. 24 in. wide; Pedestal 
30 in. high; 3 drawers and exten- 
BBgg i sion slide; Paper Cabinet w ith 
i shrives lAvExl 1 * in. ; Cabinet has 
roll curtain trout and copy holder. 
Bfjjljyl Order from dealer if he has it or 
II will get it; otherwise from us. I>o 
W not accept a substitute; no other 
■ Typewriter Stand is “Just as good.” 
Ask fvr CatalJg by Number Only 
No. 225— Olhce Desks, Chairs. Files, Boole 
Cases, etc. No. 425— b'pl.olsttred Furn. 
Rockers, Davenports. Couches. Settees. 


IT# hIko ronke 
ISchiml, ( liurrh 
'and Opera Seats 
l.ndg* Furniture 
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Write for Our IT C • a • 

Free Book on t~loiTi6 Kerrigeration 

This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good- 
how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some refrigerators harbor germs—how to keep a 
Refrigerator sanitary and sweet — lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 

It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner 
walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR¬ 
CELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 
rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The “.Monroe” 
is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


©>* Monroe 




Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which 
cannot be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed 
germs by the million. These germs get into vour food and 
make it poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlcsslv clean 
in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from 
hot water. It’s like “washing dishes,” for the “Monroe” is 
really a thick porcelain dish inside. 


at FACTORY PRICES 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


NOTE CAREFULLY ““S 

lo manufacture that bat few • ••ukl aflorti it if sold through 
dealer*. So vve v*fl direct and give ottr cuntoroer* the deuletf ‘ 
50 percent comniKtlon. Thij» puts the Monroe wuhiOythc 
reach of ihc’M AN V. at a price they, can afford. 

Sent Anywhere on Trial 

We will send the Monroe to uny responsible person any¬ 
where to use until convinced. No obligation to keep it 
unlex* you wish to. The Monroe most sell itself to you on 


The high death rate amorv? children in the summer months could be 
greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home. 

The “Monroe’* is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by 
people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use oi 
a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is 
to select carefully. Please write for the book today. ( 4 ) 

Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station C, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Price 

$ 12.00 


ROOM 


in. ; Cabinet lias 
copy holder, 
he has it or 
Do 
no other 


Chicago, Ill. 

Tricycles for Cripples 

and 

Chairs for 
Invalids 

Complete catalog sent 
on request. Write for it to-day. 

WORTHINGTON CO., 308 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 


AT FACTORY 


Mill 


[natal 


E. II. 


TYPEWRITERS, 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or KKNTt.O ANy- 
« IIKRK altfto -4 B’P’K’B PB 11 KS, allowing 1 HM .11 
TO A 1 -FLY ON FRICK. Sbippad withi prieile*. nt 
examination, t-f' Write for Illustrated Catnog 11 . 

TYPEWRITF.il F.MPORiril.92 !W Lake St., mlCAOO 


ELECTRIC 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 

World’s headquarters for Dynamos. 
„ - Motors Fans.Toys. Railways. Batteries. 

Belts. Bells. Pocket Lamps. Telephones. House LlKhUngPlaots. Books 
II it'selectrlc we have It I’vderseii all. Fortune for agents Catalog 4c. 

OHIO RRECTRIC WORKS. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FINISHED 

HOME 


sS«BRQDKS r S" 

F URNITVRE 

GUARANTEED TO BE SATISFACTORY 


DO YOU KNOW 

What our knock down furniture i»? 

T1 at it is easy to put together? 

1 hat *t is shipped in sections from factory to you? 
That it Is made of solid oak ? 

1 hat it saves you over half? 

Tt hy ? lleratise 

y ou do not pay exorbitant freight charges; 
l oil «lo not pay expensive crating charges; 

4 «m <lo not pay high finishing costs; 
i on do not pay jobher's profit; 

’ 011 do not paiy dealer’s profit; 

» oil pay l>ut one profit onh—onr profit. 

In fact, do you know that retail fur- 
nit ore dealers purchase our furniture* 
wet It up and bi ll It to you of a hand- 
some profit ? 

bend today—not tomorrow—for our 
Catalog No. 10— it's free 

| ust six 
1 Joints to put 
together in 
the grooves 
provided. 

D ivenport No. 6— Height 35 Inches — Depth '0 
inches—1 er.gtli f8 inches— 1 eys 3 inches?qt'.-»rr. 
Ordinary Retail Price, fSO -Our Price. $1 9.25. 

Cun be »'«rtnl Irtl b» an* < onion >o rill lequlr.d; ll* 
©nit to*-l nii-nmrj ii a i crew driver and the )<• It* a-r b.»rr.l. 
F-.tIi piece ran go together but one way, and ibar b tlie ri;hl 

llnr l-eat criftinrT ittlir Tatted State* Comairrnt We 
fi.iaidied fae of the I nildins* at the fratt e-Vuk< n !*'«• 
B for. We ju.t flltuiiM alnrremw I ullitine or tha 
State ©f Snath I'akota These order* run uj> In the than, 
sands—purchased at ..ta’o: | rice* TltO polllt »t». 
y u ran bn; oM piece, if desired, at exactly tbr «a - e 
price and (emit. 

Otir Guarantee 

Ton take no rwk. — "• 't**jr ^«ar-itte« 

thatjon wilt le Liiide) with everythin; yen pi r< b<5*e 
of it., or join nuie; will be instantly letu&ded— 
*»n we wake it I'wtet * 

I HOOKS M AM FAdTRISG COMP4 NT 
POo Ship St.. Sapnin- Mich.. I . S. 4. 
Iilahlithnl ICO) On loatvrt of tLe in <k da«n 
ijticm of botur fomUblug. 


As you re¬ 


ceive it. with 


made, ready 


place. 
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SUMMER WILL SOON BE HERE WITH ITS HEAT AND HUMIDITY— 
Why Not Take a Trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun Cool, 
Invigorating — Healthful — Under the Finest Conditions? 

A series of cruises by modem twin-screw steamers to Norway— The North 
Cape, Iceland and Spitzbergen; also to England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and to the Seaside Resorts of Europe, leaving Hamburg during JUNE, 
JULY, AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 

Duration 14, 18, 22, 24 days. Cost from $62.50 up. 

Write for Travel Books fully Illustrated. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 

Boston Philadelphia Chicago S:n Franciteo St Louis 

i -ngwyj'i in -■— » ■ . ■ •■ ■■ L.t-UJMJ aH— BMBWMBBBgWM 


A Safe Investment 
A Good Income 

These are the two points the investor should 
look for before purchasing any securin'. 

Our experience of thirty-four years has 
convinced us that this combination can best 
be obtained by an investment in well chosen 
Public I'tilitv Bonds. 

We have made a study of this (lass of 
security for years and we can offer the bonds 
of various Public Service Corporations 
which we have investigated thoroughly, and 
unhesitatingly recommend to the conservative 
investor, at prices to yield better than 5 per 
cent. 

We shall be glad to send our booklet, 
“Public Utility Bonds as Investments,” free 
of cost to all who are interested, together 
with circulars describing special issues. 

Ask (or circular No. 634 -F. 

E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 

John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


SEE ALASKA 



No cruise equals in scenic interest that 
along the shores of Alaska. But to know 
this wonderful Northland and appreciate its 

INEXPRESSIBLE SCENIC GRANDEUR 

its ideal summer climate and nightless days, you 
must see the land beyond the shores. 

At Skaguay. end of the North-bound voyage, 
you hr.vc the only opportunity of seeing the interior 
in absolute comfort by rail £.nd connecting steamers. 

Write for our descriptive booklets and information 
regarding special round trip rates, etc., before you 
decide on your steamer reservations. 

Traffic Department 
White Pass & Yukon Route 
Vancouver, U. C. 


Herman Weig, Gen’l Agt. 

Wlite Pass & Yukon Route 
136 Washington St., Chicago 
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The Master Stroke in 
Motor Car Designing 

The success of the Overland—the car which commands 
the largest sale in the world—is solely due to a masterpiece 
of mechanism. 


The Overland was designed after time had proved 
what devices were best—and what mode of' con¬ 
struction — in every part of a car. 

But a new engine was made — ^n engine more 
simple, more trouble-proof, more automatic than 
any before devised. And that faiVhful engine has 
done more than all else to bring'- Overland cars 
to the top. 

The number of parts in the car were immensely 
reduced. One part now used in the Overland alone 
takes the place of 47. 

Then the pedal control was devised. To go back¬ 
ward or forward, fast or slow, one simply pushes 
pedals. The hands have nothing to do but steer. 

As a result, a child can master the car in ten 
minutes. And the car almost cares for itself. 

25 h. p. — $1,000 

The Overland is made by the latest automatic 
machinery — just like the finest watches. Thus we 
get exactness to the ten thousandth part of an 
inch. And the cost is immensely reduced under 
old methods. 

Our multiplied production—now i4« cars daily— 
has cut our making cost 20 per cent within the 
past year' alone. Thus the Overland gives a great 
deal more than any other car for-the money. 

The 25-horsepower Overland, with a 102-inch 


wheel base, sells for $1,000. It is the first real 
automobile ever made at that price. 

A 40-horsepower Overland, with 112-inch wheel 
base, sells for $1,250., And the $1,500 Overland has 
many advantages over cars costing twice the price. 

The Popular Car 

The Overland—one of the newest creations—has 
come to outsell the oldest cars on the market. The 
demand is now growing faster than ever before. It 
is five times as large as last Spring. 

You should know the car which has won such a 
success. Its simplicity, its economy, its freedom 
from trouble will appeal to you as to others. 

Send us this coupon and let us mail you the 
facts. Then see the cars which are now bn exhibi¬ 
tion in more than 800 towns. 


E 86 


The Willys-Overland Company 

Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
Please send me the two books free. 


All price* include Magneto and full lamp equipment 



Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 25 h. p.— 102-inch wheel 
base. With single rumble seat, $1.050 — double rumble 
seat, $1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100. 


A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. Price, with 
single rumble seat. $1,250 double rumble seat, $1,275— 
with 5-passenger Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400. 
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A NEW FAST TRUSCOTT FAMILY LAUNCH 


YOU WANT A BOAT 




\l2'/i FT. SPEED. COMFORT SAFETY COMBINED 

SEND 5 STAMPS ron CATALOG 

1 Truscott Boat Mfg.Co. > St.Josepk, Mich. 


910 Speed Motor Canoe S 110 Complete 


ROWBOATS $20 UP 


20 DIFFERENT DESIGNS H 

Can ship immediately in any quantity. I] 
Need No Boat House. Never Look, Bunt, ■ 
Check,Crack or Rot. Every l>oat has water-tight B 
compartment, bo cannot sink. Demonstrator ■ 
Agents Wanted in Every Community. Write ■ 
for Free Illustrated Catalog nnd Special Prices. I 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 106 Bellevue Are., Detroit, HJeh. ■ 


* Standard from 
Tires to 
Spark Plug ’ ’ 


'T'HE Warren-Detroit “30” is the most highly stand- 
ardized car ever offered as an initial product. 
Every feature has been tested and proven. Not a single 
part of the Warren-Detroit is radical or experimental. 
It is standard from tires to spark plug. 

Roadster, $1100 


Demi-tonneau. 

34 x 31 2 inch tires, $1250 


Prices include Busch Mag¬ 
neto and full gas and oil 
lamp equipment, horn, 
tire repair kit, tools, etc. 

See the Warren-Detroit 
dealer at once. 

Warren MotorCarCo. 

DE1R0IT, MICH. 


IV e will furnish you’ with all the parts of a bo 
machined, cut to shape, and accurately fitted t 
gitlier piior to shipment, so that with a little lalv 
on your part 5 011 can own your o« n boat, at a prii 
tli.it is ridiculously low, or we will furnish you wi 
instruclions and fulbsizcd paper patterns, fro 
which you can liuild the boat yourself, by purchasiii 
the material locally Yoh want to know how it cr 
t»e done? Then ‘end today—not tomorrow —for 
Ol 1C NEW FATA LOG No. 21 It's Fro 

7 he exceedingly /w prim ivitt <tmazc you. 


l or the \ ear 1910 we have made the enormous 
1 1 ^ cr,,t from our regular prices—just one- 

tlurrl less than they n ere last year. 

l>o you know that loml boat builders all over the 
country purchase our frames—build the boats and 
sell them at a handsome profit ? You can do this 
yourself and save that profit. Ant one can put our 
Knock-Down boats together—no skill Is required. 
1 lie work Is a clean, instructive form of recreation 
a mighty good thing for you or your hoy. ' 

We save you (l) the boat builder s profit ; (2) labor 
expense : (3) big selling cxp< use ; '4. seven eighths 
the height. 

OIR GUARANTEE 

is dnt you will he peifectly satisfied 
with everything you purchase of ns, or 
your money will be Instantly refunded. 

BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 

905 Ship St.. 

SAGINAW. MICH., U. S. A. 

Orginntors of th* Pattern and Knock¬ 
down System of Boat Building. 
Established 1901. 


A high speed, perfectly safe boat of a wonderful model. 
All the luxury of canoeing, all the charm of motoring at 
high speed, with all the safety of a cruiser—at iff—steady— 
safe—graceful in design—dry. Comfortable arrangement 
—and the strongest motor canoe made. Fully guaranteed. 
Twenty feet long —made of cedar —copper fastened — 
equipped with the simplest, most reliable, smoothest run¬ 
ning, highest grade 2 H. P. engine made. Send today for 
Power Cnnoe Bulletin No. 81, (44) 

DETROIT BOAT CO., 12 Canton A?e., Detroit, Mich. 
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“Ifyou can t buy 
you can boost 


Power, Speed, Comfort, Style, 
plus Low Cost of Operation 


The qualities you most desire in 
a motor car, you find most highly 
■ developed in the Regal “30.” 

This powerful, speedy stylish machine unites 
great simplicity and strength of construction 
with moderate price. 

Demand what you will—the Regal “30” is 
equal to any test. The Regal “30’’.has an 
established reputation for low cost of upkeep. 

It is not only the original five-passenger, four 
cylinder touring car, developing thirty • horse-- 
power to be sold for $1250, but it is the one 
car of its class that has been consistently suc¬ 
cessful for three years. 

During these three years ofexperience the Regal 
“ 30 ” has undergone the most gruelling tests i:t 
the service of users in every section ot the 

Regal Motor Car Company 

Detroit, Mich. 

Licensed under the S.'lden Patent. 


country and has shown conclusively that it is a 
car unique in its remarkable reliability—extra¬ 
ordinary in its quality of service. 

No other car in the medium price class has been 
subjected to equally severe and exacting tests. 
The Regal “ 30” gives you proven ability and 
reliability, plus style, comfort and simplicity— 
at the ideal price—$1250, including Remy 
High Tension Magneto and full equipment 
of gas and oil lamps, generator, tool kit, tire 
lepair outfit, horn, etc. 

For 1910 we are building 6,500 Regal 
“30’s” and are making immediate 
deliveries. See your dealer at once 
and arrange for yours. 

Catalogue and Story of the Regal Record-mak¬ 
ing trip from New York to San Fran¬ 
cisco sent free on request. 

Write for it. 
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Murphy Varnishes Cost Less by 
the Job than Varnishes which 
Cost Less by the Gallon- 

They are scientifically FINE; do not get seedy—every drop 
can be used; flow on with UNIFORM thickness; leave no 
lumps or ridges to sandpaper off and no bare streaks to brush 
over and over. They COVER from 20% to 40% more surface 
with from 20% to 60% less labor. 

Our House Varnishes have the perfect SMOOTHNESS 
which reduces the work cf rubbing to a minimum, and which 
makes them absolutely sanitary. 

Our Railway and Carriage and Automobile and Piano and 
Furniture Varnishes save their cost in Varnish-Room Relia¬ 
bility. 

Our colors have the Murphy Quality. 

Let us send you our FREE 60-page Varnish Book : 

“Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing ’ 1 
It explains all phases of the Varnish problem. 

Please address us carefully at 167 Chestnut St., Newark. N. J. 

Murphy Varnish Company, nm ^gJ2? rm ' 

The Varnish That Lasts Longest 

NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 

Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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c^ltTk 


c 


c/«u i r\e v^ourvtry LIud 

IN A 

FlRE-STONE. COLUMBUS RUNABOUT 


“The Car Complete” 

The Triumph of Forty Years’ Honest Effort 

Write today for Catalog No. 27 

THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., 527 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS COLUMBUS ELECTRIC 
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Cadillac again breaks 
all records for low 
cost of upkeep 

FIFTY CARS AVERAGE CENT A MONTH 

The fifty owners in Dayton, O., territory drive aggregate of 
168,580 miles at total cost for repairs of $5.70, averaging 
3371 miles per car and 12 cents each for repairs. 


Statistics were recently published in 
New York showing that 75 Cadillac 
“Thirty” owners had driven their cars 
398,884 miles at the amazingly low repair 
cost of 853.21. 

It was said at the time that they con¬ 
stituted the most remarkable record of 
the kind in the history of transportation. 

Hard on the heels of the New York 
achievement comes the claim of a second 
city, showing a still lower cost of upkeep 
than has ever been recorded. 

The 75 Cadillac owners in New York 
city expended an average for the year of 
71 cents per car, while the 50 owners in 
Dayton, O., and vicinity show a total cost 
for repairs of S5.70, or the insignificant 
average per car of 12 cents for the entire 
year, or 1 cent per month per car. 

The 75 New York owners were not 
aware that their travels and their expenses 
were to be made a matter of record, and 
the 50 Dayton owners were likewise un¬ 
conscious of the fact that they were rolling 
up a world -breaking record. 

In both instances the cars were simply 
driven at the will of the owners — any¬ 
where and everywhere. There was no 
particular, striving for economy, no more 
than any user would naturally give his car. 

Of the 75 Cadillac owners in New York, 
46 had no repairs at all—and Dayton shows 
a more remarkable achievement than this. 

Of the 50 Cadillac owners in Dayton 
territory, 45 had no repairs and only five 
had any expense whatever. 

Of these five the highest expenditure 
was that of A. G. Rundle, of Piqua, O., 
whose car cost him $2.60 during the year, 
and was driven a distance of 20,000 miles. 
The next highest expenditure was that of 
C. F. Kettering, of Dayton, who spent 
St. 50; the next was that of W. H. Nye, 
of Ironton, O., who spent 75 cents; {he 
next, G. \Y. Rahn, of Greenville, O., who 
spent 50 cents, and the fifth and last was 
Matt Marr, of Miamisburg, O., whose 
car cost the enormous expenditure for the 
entire season of 35 cents. 


The New York cars traveled a distance 
approximate to 16 trips around the world, 
and the 50 Dayton Cadillacs traveled 
a distance equivalent to nearly seven trips 
around the globe. 

Dayton comes to the front with some 
figures on gasoline consumption which are 
almost equally interesting, as the amaz¬ 
ingly low cost of upkeep. For instance, 
the average of fuel consumption for the 
50 Dayton cars shows 17 miles to the gal¬ 
lon of gasoline for the touring car, and 20 
miles for the demi-tonneau. One owner 
particularly writes that he averaged, for 
4,000 miles, 21 miles per gallon of gaso¬ 
line, and over 300 miles on a quart of oil. 

Coming one on the heels of the other, 
these two statements have been among 
the principal topics of discussion in the 
motoring world. 

While it is possible that there may be 
other makes of cars which can show cases 
of low upkeep cost in occasional instances, 
yet it is safe to say that the records here 
cited, taking one type of car as a whole, 
have never been even approached in 
motor car history. 

The manufacturers of the Cadillac, 
while naturally gratified, take the stand 
that the experience of New York and 
Dayton owners is probably duplicated in 
every locality in the United States where 
a considerable number of Cadillacs are 
driven. 

They point to uniformly low cost of 
upkeep as proof of the well-known policy 
which the Cadillac company has held 
from its inception; that the perfect car 
and the car of greatest economy must, of 
necessity, be the result of complete 
standardization. 

They contend that New York and 
Dayton have simply confirmed what has 
been known to the builders of the Cadillac 
and to hundreds of users in past years, to 
wit: That the Cadillac is an exemplifi¬ 
cation of scientific design and accurate 
workmanship which has no parallel in 
the industry. 
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A unique tread 
available for 
ordinary d ry- 
weather use, but 
with an excep¬ 
tional gripping 
power which 
comes into play 
when you come 
to a strip of wet 
asphalt or get 
caught in a 
shower. 

The studs are 
solid rubber. 
They never come 
off, and their area 
is so big that they 
wear down only 
very slowly. 


FEPUBLIC 
RUEBER CO 

YOUNGSTOWN. O. 


Nov York City. 229 W. '!’h St. 
Hr Mon. 735 Boylston St. Huf 
falo, 46 V Chiriewa St. Chj 
cngo, lir Lake St. Cincinnati, 
8 tb an-! Walnut Sts. Cleveland. 
*919 Euclid Ave Council Bluffs, 
la. Petro-t 246 Jefferson Ave. 
Pfnttr. 1721 Stout St. Indian* 
apolis. 2(8 S. Illinois St. Kan* 
sas City, 1612 Grand Ave. I.os 
Angeles, s Main St. Mil 
waukee. 4?7 Milwaukee St 
i Brood 

Pittsburg, rj- Liberty Ave. 
Rochester, 208 South Ave St. 
I ouis, 3964 Olive St. St. Paid. 
180 East 4th St. San Francisco 
166 First St. 9 cattle. 141*5 

Broadway. Spokane. 419 First 
Ave. Toledo. 2815 Monroe St. 


Pot. Sept. IS, 22, tvos. 
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Sheridan Road. Highland Park, HI.. Made Dustless With Tarvia A 

Building Traffic-Proof Roads 


The application of Tarvia is the cheap¬ 
est, the best and the only well proven means 
of preserving the surface of macadam roadways 
under automobile traffic. Oils and other 
materials for dust-suppression are mere pallia¬ 
tives and do not prevent the pulverization of 
the roadway. Tarvia gives to the road surface 
a certain plasticity. The thrust of automobile 
wheels which grinds the ordinary brittle mac¬ 
adam surface into powder has no effect upon 
the tarviatcd surface. Tarvia thus preserves 
the road surface and keeps it from wasting 
away in the form of dust. 

Tarvia is a product of coal tar, especially 
prepared for road use. It soaks deep into 
the macadam, making a very tough elastic 
matrix around the stones. The surface is 
durable and resilient, resembling sheet asphalt 
in appearance. A tarviated road is the only 


form of macadam roadway that can withstand 
automobile traffic. 

The cost of maintenance with Tarvia, es¬ 
pecially under heavy wear, is less than main¬ 
tenance with water-sprinkling and constant 
renewal of the stone, and is vastly more satis¬ 
factory because the dust nuisance is abolished. 

Some towns with serious road problems 
have adopted the policy of using Tarvia in all 
new macadam, believing that in these days 
any other sort of road is uneconomical. It 
has been demonstrated that it is cheaper to 
maintain a dustless road with Tarvia than 
a dusty one without it. 

Do you suffer from the dust nuisance,orare 
you paying taxes for roads that seem to be al¬ 
ways worn out? If so, send for our free book¬ 
lets with their up-to-date information as to 
methods of relief. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Pittsburg Kansas City New Orleans London. Eng 
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Motoring is so much fun that people forget their discomforts—they 
put up with a lot of jolting and bumping, and think it a necessary part of 

the sport. 

Not at all. It may be necessary in a heavy, stiff-spring car, which 
either has to go slow whenever the road gets at all rough, or shake all 
idea of comfort out of you. But it is not necessary in a Reo. 

The Reo is light and of resilient construction, and so its springs can be 
light and easy. The Reo rarely has to slow down even on rough roads, 
and it takes the average road with the buoyancy and lightness of a bird. 

Another sort of Reo comfort—you are always sure of getting there and 
back. 

Still another sort—money-comfort. You know you are having just 
as much pleasure—of every sort—in your $1250 Reo as you could get out 
of a three-thousand-dollar car. And you know that your fuel and tire and 
maintenance-costs are down to the lowest possible notch. 

Give the Reo just half a chance and it'll prove all this—and more. 

The Four-cylinder Reo is made also as a Four-passenger Roadster, $ 1250 . 

There is also the Two-cylinder Touring Car (over 25,000 in use) at $ 1000 , 
and the Single-cylinder Runabout at $ 500 —the most reliable runabout under$ 1000 . 

Send for catalogue—also “Number 31 ,” The Story of Neiv York-to-Atlanta. 

R M Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 

Licensed under Selden Patent 
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A show cap is usually 
^ ’’equipped with the best. Othep 
""things being equal, the exhibiting 
^ manufacturer or dealer will express his 
tire preference by the tire equipment on the 
cars be exhibits. 

We say “other things being equal” advisedly, 
because special inducements may persuade an exhibitor to 
change his tire equipment from his original choice. 

Goodrich Tires do not have to bargain for a show repre¬ 
sentation and offer no inducements for- a show representation other 
than the greatest inducement of all - Goodrich Quality. 

Yet. in the following cities 

GOODRICH TIRES 

equipped the largest number of cars delivered on the floor of the 
exhibition hall or to local representatives by the manufacturersfbr 
their exhibit: 

CLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK 

(Garden Show) 

DETROIT 
ATLANTA 
BUFFALO 
COLUMBUS 
DES MOINES 


PHILADELPHIA 

ROCHESTER 

HARTFORD 

(2 Shows) 

KANSAS CITY 


DENVER 

(Combined Showing) 

BINGHAMTON 


SYRACUSE 


ST. LOUIS 
SALT LAKE CITY 
LOUISVILLE 

No manufacturer or dealer exhibits a car equipped with Goodrich Tires 
unless be believes in Goodrich Tires, advocates Goodrich Tires - really prefers 
to have Goodrich Tires on his cars. 

Hence, this commanding lead represents an nntrammeled preference in 
most of Americas great automobile shows and is a weighty recommendation 
of Goodrich Quality. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 

AKRON ” ” OHIO 

Largest in the World 
Branches m all the Principal Cities 
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THUMB & FINGER 

ARE ENOUGH TO OPERATE THE 


Stevens > SHOT v Shotgun 

/ REPEATING Nw 
/ HAMMERLESS \ 


So easy-working is this mechanism so quick its action—that you throw 
out the empty shell and reload the chamber like a fork of lightning. 

As the spent shell starts from the chamber by one route, the loaded 
shell starts from the magazine by a second route. No matter how 
quick you are, no human hand is fast enough to balk or clog this gun, 
because the loaded and the empty shells cannot meet. 

No expert lives who cannot better his score with the STEVENS 6-Shot 
Repeater. Just so, the beginner graduates from the preliminary class in 
about one-half the ordinary time. The gun’s racy lines and perfected 
balance and the STEVENS Sighting System make it a Natural Pointer. 

This gun is absolutely safe because the breech is a solid wall. Safe, because 
it is hammerless. No gas or smoke can get in your face. 

An expert can take down and put together the STEVENS Repeater in 8 
seconds. Even though it may take you a FULL MINUTE at first, that’s 
miles ahead of any other shotgun in the World. 

These are the facts— prove them at your gun dealer’s. 


You who cannot believe that a shotgun can “point itself” go into a dealer’s 
shop and throw the STEVENS to your shoulder. See with your own eyes 
what we mean by a Natural Pointer. 

If your dealer hasn’t it in stock we will send this No. 520 express pre¬ 
paid, on receipt of List price $ 27 . 

This gun is also made as No. 522 with hollow matted rib; fancy stock; 
straight grip; checked grip and forearm slide; List price $ 40 . Also made 
as No. 525 , straight or pistol grip and reasonable changes to suit individ¬ 
ual tastes, List price $ 50 . 

POINTS FOR THE SHARPSHOOTER. HUNTER OR TRAPSHOOTER: 

You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our experts on either or all of 
these subjects giving valuable advice. We send you FREE a 160-page Stevens Gun 
Book telling about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes, fust the infor¬ 
mation you need to know about guns and the advice in the letter helps you to be 
an expert shot. Write Now — To-Day. 

J. Stevens Arms &T 00 I Company; 

THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 
dept. 295 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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10 PENNIES LEAD 
10 MEN TO 

GET $32,034.81 

Fortunes made with Strnnjje Invention. New, srlsrnntic, 
money-making: opportunity. No longer controlled by a 
lew — now open to any man or woman. Astounding, hut true; 
Over $2,000.00 In 2 weeks an actual record. See, read, 
hear the grand glorious news, how 10 men like yourself 
earned over $32,000.00 simply because they had some* 
thing everybody was longing, booing, wishing for: Of this sum 

Korstad (Farmer) sold $2,2 12.13 lit 2 weeks: Zimmerman 
(Farmer) orders $3,856 in 39 days; S'.oiteman 
(Artist) sold $2,481.68 in 60 days. No wonder 
Cash man says: "A man who can't sell your goods 
couldn't sell bread in a famine.'* But listent Rasp 
(Air“nt) sold $1,685 In 73 days; Jnell (Clerk) 
$6,800; Oviatt (Minister) $4,000; Cook 
(Solicitor) $4,000: Rogers (Surveyor) $2,800; 
Hoard (Doctor) $2,200: Hart $5,000 and “took 
16 orders lu 3 hours.” Rogers writes: “Selling 
baths has pot in© one 
piece of property. Ex¬ 
pect to get another.’' Hun* 
dreds already getting rich. 
Y"U should too. why not? 
SEE IT \ -yExperience don’t mat- 

CMCDPI7C" ter How cast— just show; 

cntnbicE ^ money yours— 75 per cent, 

profit. Allen's Bath Apparatus gives every home a bathroom for 
$6.50; all others $150; vet do less. Think o» it! So energizes water, 
1 gillon ample; cleanses almost automatically; no plumbing. Could any¬ 
thing be more pop dar? It’s irresistible. R^ese (Carpenter) saw 60 
people—sold 55; result $320. “Sell 8 out of 10 houses,** 
writes Moroney (Clerk). LET US START YOU as exclusive 
agent salesman, man ger, cash Or credit plan; all or spare time. 
Caution: This ad. may not appear again. Territory going fast. Reader, 
wake up: don’t plod: get rich, llisk 1 cent now — a postal— 
for free book, proofs and remarkable offer. 

THE ALLEN MFG. CO., 1885 Allen Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 

y "Lucky I answered ad. Money coming fast," Agt. A. L. Me. 


($8,000 to $10,000 


YEARLY 



Make Money Out of Others’ Fun 

Pleasing: the Public Pays Big: Profits and own¬ 
ers of our famous attractions frequently make from {8,000 
to $ 10,000 every year. We make everything in the Riding 
Gallery line, from a hand-power Merrv-Go-Round to the 
highest grade Carousselles. Bring in hundreds of dollars 
daily. It is a delightful, attractive, big paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing for the man who can’t stand 
indoor work, or is not fit for heavy work 

Just the business for the man who has some money 
and wants to invest it to the best advantage. Our goods 
are the finest appearing, easiest running, and most attrac¬ 
tive line manufactured. They are simple in construction 
and require no special knowledge to operate. If you want 
to get into a money-making business, write to-day for 
catalogue and particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 

Park Amusement Outfitters 

220 Sweeney Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 



WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 

Model “Ranger** bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. 

~ NO MONEY REOUIKED until you receive and aj 


IN EACH TOWN 

and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1910 

^ . st. write at 

once for full particulars and special offer. NO MONEY REOUIKED until you "receive and approve of 
your bicycle. We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight , and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

( flW FAPTflRY DRIPFQ We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
mUI Will rlHULW above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to £25 middlemen's profits by 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 
factory Prices and remarkable special offer. 

Vflll lAfll I DC JLCTnillCftlirn "hen you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models at 
I Uv WILL DC Moiumoncu the -wonderful low prices vie can make you. We sell the highest grade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We aie satisfied with J1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES— a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

TIDCC OH ACTED RDAIfC rear wheels, Inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
I inLOf UUMO I EH DTiAIVC bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT— but write today for our 
Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
to get everything. Write It now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. M32 CHICAGO, ILL. 



“Built for Business” 

Deliver goods with this car 
and save money. Cheap¬ 
er than horses. Figures 
to prove it free. “Our 
‘Rapid’ saves Sqo a month 
over cost of horses.”—A. Goyert, Greensburg, Ind. 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 502 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 



We lavr dore away with the old 
i n e method of distributing 

Tuttle Marine Engines 

and have adopted an up-to-date selling plan 
tv hicli enables us to name the users of gaso¬ 
line engines a very attractive prire. W rite 
for full particulars. It will pay you. 

II. U. Tuttle t’o., 12 State St., I'nnantota, S.T. 
Boston Office: 70 Long Wharf. 
Metropolitan Office: City lslaml,N.V.^ 


WORK SHOPS 


wood and metal workers, without 9team 
power, equipped with 

BARNES’ FOOT POWER allow 
MACHINERY ^ 

on jobs and B' v « creator profit on the work. 
Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 

W. F. A JOHN BARNES CO- 
200 Ruby Street, Rockford, III. 
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o/fMVER JOHNSON 

Truss Bridge Bicycle 

takes up all the vibrations and shocks which tire the arms and 
back so quickly. Yet owing to the method by which the 
rebound of the spring is controlled, when you strike a rut, 
there is no annoying bouncing up and down characteristic of 
the usual spring fork. The Spring Fork reduces wear on tires, 
frame and bearings to a minimum. 

The truss keeps the frame strong and rigid 
and prevents all the sagging or getting out of 
alignment, which cramps bearings and makes 
riding difficult. The Iver Johnson is the 
strongest, most rigid, and therefore the 
longest lived and easiest riding wheel. 


Write for Our Free Illustrated Catalog, 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Manufacturers of Iver Johnson Revolvers (“Hammer the Hammer " i and Single Barrel Shotguns 



This is the Car 


Our demi-tonneau Roadster, 45 -H. P.; Wheel Base, 
122 inches; 40 x 4 tires, $ 2500 . 

The Bartholomew Company, Peoria, III. 

(Licensed Under Selden Patent) 


Send For Printed Proofs of 
These 7 Glide Car Points 


Glide Motor — same type used in j 

highest-priced four-cylinder cars. 1 

Glide Cylinders—cast separately, || 

giving maximum cot ling surface. II 

5-bearing crankshaft. Ill 

Glide's Special Oiling System, con- 117 

stant-lcvel. self-contained and self- If 

regulating — best ever invented for a 
motor. 

No clutch on any car If 

compares with Glide f 

Multiple Disc Clutch. 

Glide’s one universal 171 

joint located where the V 1 

universal joint be¬ 
longs. One oiling lasts 
a year. 

Glide Brakes — 17 TT 

extra big and effi- y || 

cient. with cqualiz- 

_ ing bars — insuring 

eoual pressure on all 
wheels. _ _ _ _ _ ^ 

'* Show me ” these points. Also that 
Glide Bearings. Magneto. Ignition. Wheels, 
Tires. Springs and Upholstery stand all 
comparisons. 

Name. 

Town.. 

State. 

The Bartholomew Co., 607 Glide Street, Peoria, III. 


—the Glide—that stands comparison, point for point, 
with every standard car on the market under the most 
expert investigation—and is victor in the comparison, 
not “price considered,” but irrespective of its lower 
price. 


Glide Scout 
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STANDARD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 

602 S. Water TT DOE'S SAGINAW, 
Street * ^ MICH. 


We discovered that fact a few years ago 
and the result was Standard Tire Protectors^ 
These protectors placed on your machine will 
allow you to travel for thousands of miles with 
absolutely no tire trouble. 

As the ordinary tires have the full strain of the inner 
tubes, the tire exposed to roads is hard and rigid. 
Glass, nails or sharp stone, pierce instantly; ' 
therefore punctures and blowouts become un- 
‘ avoidable without Standard protection. 


Standard 
Tire Protectors 


besides have the greatest practical amount of 
toughness, do nof have the strain of the inner 
tubing and in coming in contact with sharp 
^ / obstacles force them to glance off, thereby 

avoiding all tire troubles. 

Punctures are an unknown trouble to motorists 
who own Standard protectors. 

The protectors slip over the tread surface of the tire ami are 
held firmly in place by the natural inflation pressure. There 
arc no metal tasteninzs. Sand, travel or water cannot get in. 
Impossible for them to work off. and no creeping takes place. 
Made for anysiee tire or wheel in both anti-skid or standard tread. 
Write today lor our descriptive booklet and see why 
“Standard Protectors do Protect 


Sworn statement of average upkeep cost in 1909 for all 
repairs, 29 cents. 

World’s record for endurance (and Silver Trophy Cup), 
won by Yale Team (3), July, 1909, 600 miles averaging 
20 miles per hour; a perfect score—no adjustments—ana 
gasoline supply and ignition parts sealed. 

The Yale had previously won F. A M Endurance 
Contests for four years. 

Non-stop engine test, Jan. 24 to 29, 132 hours indoors, 
without fan or any other cooling device. Engine was 
then stopped and machine given a vigorous road test. 
(Ask for booklet about this unequaled performance.) 

The 1910 Yale, 3<? H. P. $200 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES—Write for Booklet Today 

THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY 
1712 Fernwood Ave., Toledo. Ohio, U. S. A. 


Mend your china with 


**33 

Write for 
free booklet* 
“Little 
Tragedies 
from 

Eveiyday Life.” 


Vi 

»g- 


It is a powerful 
mineral paste—insoluble 
in hot water—does not discolor with 
age. It mends practically everything, 

’ Use it on lumiture, glass, leaky pipes, 
marble, etc. Heat proof, frost proof, rust 
proof, moisture proof—it mends to stay. 

} 25c. at hardware, drug,department, 
grocery and stationery stores. 

CAEMENT1UM SALES CO. 

CHICAGO >>>. Afcnuf*. U S A. NEW YORK A 
120F Boy Is loo Street 
Cotton. Met*. 


5 ticks everything but is not sticky 


$650 ATE. C. Automobile $650 

The biggest Automo¬ 
bile bargain in America. 
2 or 4 Cylinders Sur¬ 
reys, Runabouts, and 
Delivery Wagons, 18 
or 30 H. P., Solid or 
Pneumatic Tires. Write for FREE Catalog. 

A. B. C. Motor Vehicle Mlg. Co.. :t»i; Moron. St. Louia 


Best grade cedar canoe for *20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe. All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make oil 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat¬ 
alog giving prices with retailer’s profit cut out, 
W'e nre the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. t 106Bellevue Ave.. Detroit, Mich, 


J 
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YALE SUPREMACY 


Proved by performance 

YALE TWIN 


-not by promises 


$300 
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Engine only, with¬ 
out Electrical or 
Boat Equipment 


» Crankshaft drop forced steel Bearing surfaces ground. 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. Waterproof Igni¬ 
tion system. For your launch, sailboat, rowboat 
sternwheel boat or railroad track car. 20.000 satis¬ 
fied users. Free catalog and testimonials Demon- 
l strating Agents wanted in every boating 
I community. Special wholesale price on first outfit 
sold. Sent on 30 days* trial. [49] 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1260 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mich;, U. S. A. 


2J5ST at proportionate prices in stock ready 

cylinder engines. 2 to 8 b.p.; 
l Sh ! cylinders. $ to 20 h. p.: four cylinders. “ 

Engines start without cranking. No 
aii s P roc *ets. only three moving parts. 

RriJ^i«w ne8 . counterbalanced. No vibration 
paui i. . Injector burns gasoline, kerosene. 

S 0 | Lalcohol, naphtha distillate Plastic 
bronze ^ ear *ngs (no cheap babbitt 


TCHORN SHADE ROL 

™ Best for three generations and still 

surpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, de¬ 
pendably lasting springs: shade raises or lowers at will and 
stays put.” ‘ Improved” requires no tacks for attaching shade. 


Inventor’s 
signature on 
every roller. 




Look for it. 
Take none 
without it. 


The SMITH & WESSON is the 
one weapon for the man who 
knows revolver-worth—who bases 
his preference not upon revolver- 
reputation alone, but upon a 
thorough knowledge of those 
gun-qualities a “ dead-sure ”, in¬ 
fallibly dependable firearm must 
possess. 

No matter how intimate .your 
knowledge of correct gun-materi¬ 
al, gun-construction, gun-mechan¬ 
ism may be, it will only serve to 
emphasize the unequalled merits 
of this revolver that costs more 
because it’s worth more—the 

SMITH & WESSON. 

Guaranteed when standard factory-loaded 
ammunition is used, either black or smoke¬ 
less powder. Write today for our beauti¬ 
fully illustrated book—"The Revolver.” 
It tells you what you should [know about a 
revolver. Send for it now. It's free. 

SMITH & WESSON 

16 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mats. 


The Thoroughbred 
of the Revolver World 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 

1 _SAVE 30 PER CENT 


Every Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per cent, on something indispensable. YOU 
WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to gel 
you acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 
Your name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information. 

W AMERJCAN Ilf 
PHOTOGRAPHY W 

1323 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Beautify and Protect Your Grounds 

with Stewart’s Iron Fence and Gates. Cheaper than wood- 
last a lifetime. Catalog fhowing hundreds of designs sent on 
request. Special designs created if desired. Sketches gladly 
submitted. We also make Iron Vases, Settees, Fountains, etc. 
Agents wanted. 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 

1714 Covington St., Cincinnati. Ohio 

The VI‘orId's Greatest Iron Fence Works 


-,, I _;; M 
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PIONEERS 


TTLIISEE 




For eleven years they have given motorists more 
mileage than any other. 

“USERS KNOW.” 

Literature on request. 

THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


Y^rAvitomobile Tops 


Caution to Purchasers 
of Tops 

A number of cases of substitution have come 
to our notice of late. This substitution is not 
entirely confined to unscrupulous top makers 
and overzealous automobile salesmen. Sur¬ 
prising as it may seem, the manufacturers of a 
certain high-priced car. through their agents, 
are offering tops represented as covered with 

frantaAote 

which are not. Pantasote is a product made 
only by us. Its surface covering will not burn, 
is odorless, and contains no rubber. To be on 
the sale side send postal for booklet on top 
materials and samples with which to compare 
the material offered. 

Consider the impossibility of cleaning “mo¬ 
hairs,” the ruination of their interlining gum 
of very impure rubber, just as are tires by 
exposure to grease or sunlight, and disregard 
arguments in favor of this cheaper style of 
material which increases the profits on a top. 


7 $ 
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have gone through the same process of experiment which led 
them to the purchase of an Oldsmobile. . . . No manu¬ 

facturer in the world can command this kind of recognition 
year after year, except in one way:—by producing, year after 
year, an exceptionally good motor car. 


The "Special" 

4-cylinder , 40 H. P.. 36-in . tires 


The " Limited " 

6-cylinder, 60 H. P., 42-in. tires 


Touring, Close-coupled, Limousine and Roadster bodies. 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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^fiVTURVOFSEBS^' 


WHEN BUYING A BOAT 


Be sure you are getting a boat and motor that you can depend upon. We are 
ollering this year some exceptional bargains in motor boats. They are re¬ 
liable and will always "Bring You Home." Our line is very complete and 
includes a great variety o( sizes and types of watercraft. It is better to buy 
one of our boats than to wish you had Send fo.' Motor Boat and Cruiser 
Catalog No. 7, or Row Boat and Canoe Catalog No 6. 

RACINE BOAT COMPANY, 1600 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 
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Don’t Play with Fire 

A COM MON caution to children but also good for grown men and women. 
You are playing with fire when you insure your property without carefully 
selecting the company which promises to protect you against loss. Companies 
differ just like individuals. Why take chances when, at no extra cost, safety can 
be had by simply saying to your agent when your insurance expires, ‘‘Get me a 
policy in the Hartford.” 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company is the best known of all the fire 
insurance companies in America. For a century it has promptly paid every loss, 
the aggregate now amounting to more than $130,000,000. Its reputation for 
fairness is unexcelled. Its resources are never in danger from the hidden rocks of 
stock speculation, because invested only in the safest securities. One hundred years 
of life and growth have demonstrated its able management and unshaken stability. 
You are not playing with fire when you 

ASK FOR THE HARTFORD 

Any Agent or Broker can get you a Hartford Policy 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1910. 

Capital, .... $ 2,000,000.00 


Liabilities, 

Assets. 

Policy Holders Surplus, 


14,321,953.11 

23,035,700.61 

8,713,747.50 


THIS 
SAFE 
SPEEDY 
NOISELESS 
16-It. 3 H. P. 
LAUNCH 
$110 

COMPLETE 


Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 

To demonstrate their superior Safety, Speed and Dependability, we are selling 1 tills handsome 
16 foot. a H. P. model for only $110. It has proved to thousands that Mullins Boats are the 

Greatest Launch Values Ever Offered 

All models—lfi to 26 feet. 3 to 40 H.P., SI 10 to $1250. Steel hulls with air chambers like a life¬ 
boat: non - backflrl ng two cycle engine that can ’t be stalled; silent underwater exhaust. Inside 
stuffing box: one-man control: outside gasoline intake and many other exclusive features. 
Mullins lioats Can’t Sink, Warp, Kuril, Waterlog, Dry Out or Wear Out. Requlrcno 
calking. 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 101 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


:HANDSOME 


CATALOG 

of Launches, Row 
Boats. Hunting 
an<l Fishing Boats. 
Engines, etc., sent 
FREE on request. 


Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. per 
week. Gives 600 candle power light and 
casts no shadow. No dirt, grease, nor 
odor. Unequalled for Homes.Stores.Hotels, 
Churches. Public Halls, etc. Over 200styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents wanted. 
Write for catalog. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

829 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


■lit* 


FENCES 


For All Purposes High Grade Catalog Free 

ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 
299 South Sonata Avenue : INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


8o 
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The Vacation Land 

A • 

ica. 


Saratoga Springs 

America’s greatest watering place. Day ex¬ 
cursions by trolley, automobile or carriage to 
Adirondack and Lake George Resorts. 


The Thousand Islands 

of the St. Lawrence River provide perfect 
aquatic life among the 1,762 islands dotted 
with summer homes, cottages and hotels. 


Adirondack Mountains 

The Lake Como Region of America—Hotel, 
Cottage or Camp life. Mountain climbing, 
golf, tennis, hunting, canoeing and fishing. 


New England Seashore 

Refined but brilliant resorts, or places to hide 
away. Water and woods join—pleasures of 
beach or country. Wild as Canada—comfort¬ 
able as your own home. 

Lakes George ^ Champlain 

the two most beautiful and picturesque bodies 
of water in America. Hotels and cottages 
from which one, two and three-day jaunts 
can be made—fishing, mountain climbing, or 
touring in perfectly appointed steamers. 

Let Us Plan Your Vacation 

If you will tell us the number in your party, the length of time 
and amount of money you desire to spend in connection with 
your holiday, whether you want continuous traveling or not, and 
give some idea of your taste regarding surroundings, amuse¬ 
ments, etc., we will propose one or two trips for your consider¬ 
ation with complete information. Address New York Central 
Lines Travel Bureau, Room 508, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, or Room 1408. La Salle Street Station, Chicago. 
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© $25.- A Week © 

IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

Let McClure’s Magazine start you. We guarantee that your income will be 
at least $25.00 a week, if you will send us only five subscriptions to McClure’s each 
working day. That can readily be done with a $1.50 magazine as well known as 
McClure’s. Some of our representatives get 25 and even 30 subscriptions a day. 

For 10 subscriptions each working day, we guarantee you $60.00 a week. Even 
two a day will give you at least $8.00 a week. These new guaranteed salary oilers 
of McClure’s are the most liberal made by any magazine. If you can’t give all 
your time, give what you can — the work pays well in either case. 

You are your own boss when you work under our plan. You do as much or as 
little as you please, and we pay you for just what you do. You take no risk, for 
our guarantee is down in black and white. This is a splendid opportunity for any 
man or woman. Let us explain it to you in detail. Address promptly, 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 60 East 23d Street, New York City 


NOT in any MILK TRUST Original and Genuine 

H a p I | r* If’Q malted milk 

■■■ | The Food-Drink for all ages. 

Better than Tea or Coffee. 

Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 

Others are Imitations—Ask for H or tick’s—Everywhere. 



Have you a Dog? 

If bo send at <ne« lor Miller’* 5u page booklet 

“DIsenHCHof Dos^t nnd IhelrTreatment*’ 

It tell* how to treat every disease that a dog can bar*. It may 
•ave your dog’a life. 

It also tells how you can secure free medical 
advice /or a year. It contain* 8enator Vest's maiterfal 
••Tribute to • Dog" and the celebrated poem "A Taller Dog’* 
Love for a Nigger.” Will (end book for Jo. stamp, just to 
advertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog Remedies. Addresa: 

POLK MILLER DRU6 CO.. 838 Main St.. Richmond. Va. 


Removes Fat, Clears Complexion. 

‘APENTA’ 

Bottled at the Springs, Bud a Pest. Hungary. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 

I have helped over 46.000 women. I 
can help you to make every vital organ 
do efficient work, thus building a strong 
vitality which throws off naturally all 
sorts ot chronic ailments such as con¬ 
stipation. weak nerves, rheumatism, 
sleeplessness, torpid liver. Indigestion. 

This Is done by following a few 
common-sense directions, according to 
your need, each day, In your own room. 

In delicate cases, I co-operate with the 
physician. One pupil writes: 

"Just think of it! To be relieved from 
constipation. Entirely free, after having 
it for 30 years: I feel so much brighter 
and stronger." 

Write me, telling me your faults of 
health and figure, and I will gladly tell 
you If I can help yon. For 10 cents, I 
wlU send you my Instructive booklet telling how to i 
stand and walk correctly. ' 

SUSANNA COCROFT, Depi9S-F. 246 Michigan Bird. Chicago J 



Miss Coero/Y s methods and -work have Teen thoroughly endorsed by re/re 
sentatives o/this magazine. 
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IBest Sc Co. 

INFANTS’ LONG DRESS 

of Fine Lawn; yoke trimmed with lace insertion, hand-embroidered 
dots and featherstitching; finished with tucks, skirt, lace insertions 
and lace trimmed ruffle. §3 gej 

You Can Clothe Your Children Most Satisfactorily and 
Conveniently At the Liliputian Bazaar 

Our assortments are complete, including every article 
for the complete outfitting of Infants and Children, 
with specialties in every department not found any¬ 
where else. 


More Becoming Styles Exclusively for Children 

Specializing in apparel solely for Boys and Girls, our 
designers are continually creating daintier juvenile 
style effects. Our modes are the accepted standard of 
fashionable New York. 


Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 
Pictures the Latest Children's Styles 

This is the only authentic collection of styles 
and models devoted solely to children’s 
attire. It gives you interesting fashion news 
you can find in no other way. If you de¬ 
sire to see the newest things in 


V 


INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Millinery Dresses Lingerie 
hosiery Footwear 

INFANTS’ 

Layettes and Complete Outfitting 


Write today for your copy of this Catalogue, free. Please 

Address Department 5. 60-62 West 23d Street. 


NEW YORK 




Opportunity and good pay await 

Intelligent young men and women who learn to operate 
Elliott-Fisher The Standard Writing-Adding Machine. 

The sale of Elliott-Fisher product is increasing so fast 
that there is more demand for capable operators than 
we can supply—Elliott-Fishers are used for billing, 
report work, book-keeping, statistical work, etc., by 
the Government, in Banks, by Railroads and Commer¬ 
cial business houses of every description everywhere. 

Operators of the Elliott-Fisher get good pay and the chance for 
advancement is excellent because one operator with Elliott-Fisher 
can turn out as much and oftlimes more work than three clerks in 
the old way without Elliott-Fisher. 

Ask us how you can improve your present position. 


Elliott-Fisher 

The Standard Writing-Adding Ma¬ 
chine writes—adds—subtracts—man¬ 
ifolds—tabulates "MakesToil Easier” 
on recording and accounting—posts 
to the ledger and writes the statements 
at one operation—proves mechani¬ 
cally its own work as it goes along— 
does away with the trial balance— 
send for catalogue. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 521 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Inspect a KAHN SYSTEM Building 

and learn the advantages of a building that cannot burn down or wear 
out; that Is proof against lire and decay: that saves Insurance and Is 
most sanitary. The building Itself Is our strongest argument to you and 
Is the real reason for our record of over 4000 Important buildings. 

HY-RIB 

Is one of the 
KAHN SYSTEM 
products 

A Steel Sheathing extensively used for ROOFS. SIDINGS. FLOORS. 
PARTITIONS. CEILINGS. FURRING, etc.. In buildings of all kinds. Your 
own nu*n or local contractor can apply it. Simply set up the HY-RIB sheets, 
apply the cement mortar and the slab is complete. No centering or studs 
required. Write us before you build. HY-RIB catalog free. 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 504 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit 
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This Columbia Bicycle 
Without Cost To You! 



The Columbia Bicycle 


You Can Get It In a Week 

The Columbia is one of the finest bicycles made. It is used and endorsed by U. S. 
Army. For thirty years it has been a leader—the product of the world’s most skilled 
workmen. No better bicycle can be made at any price. And you can really get one 
(lady’s or gentleman’s) in a week if you try, by giving a little of your spare time to 

McClure’s Magazine 

—a publication of the highest grade with a tremendous national reputation, making 
it an extraordinary selling proposition. This is not a prize contest. You get your 
Columbia for obtaining a certain definite number of subscribers to McCLURE’S 
among your friends and acquaintances, and the number is so few that some 
of our workers have gotten the required subscriptions in only two days. 

A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
As well as for men and women 



Tile S. S. 
McClure Co. 
Please send me 
full particulars 
about your Colum¬ 
bia bicycle offer. 


Think of the trips you can take on such a wheel and the car fares you can 
save, and how proud you will be to own a Columbia or Columbia Junior. 
Name .Send the attached coupon or write me for full particulars to the 


Street 


Town 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 


59 East 23rd St., 


N. Y. City 


l>.ite . State.Age... 

Hoys and girls under fifteen please state age. 


P- S.—If you want to save time get a few of your friends to each give 
you $1.50 for McCLURE’S 1 year, now. Then you will already have 
a good start when you get our letter. 
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Power 
Where You 
Need It 

WITH 

Hawthorn 


Hawthorn'’ Motor 
Connected Direct to Woodworking 
Machine 




“Hawthorn” Motors 
also operate 
Cream Freezers, 
Pumps, 

Wood Lathes, 
Machine Tools, 
Ventilating Fans, 
Meat Choppers, 
Emery Wheels, 
Etc. 


Motors 


Do this and note the better quality of the work— 
the increased output—the decreased power cost that 
will surely follow. 


I F you have machines that require power, use 
“Hawthorn" Motors and put the power where 
it is needed—right at the machine. Do away 
with power-wasting belts and shafting and give your 
machines more head room, your workmen better 
light and a more flexible power. 


You can depend on “Hawthorn” Motors. They are 
of that high quality common to all Western Electric 
products. They are as near trouble- 
proof a 9 is possible to make them. 

Write our nearest house for 
a copy of Motor Booklet No. 8149 . 

Tell them of your power needs. 

They will make some valuable 
suggestions. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need 


^save Tine AND runotitf 



<ni0TM<l QUK -CAttST WJ5C 


Western Electric Company 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Manufacturers of Saint Lonis, Denver, San Francisco. Seattle, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Minneapolis. the 5,000,000 Kansas City, Dallas. Los Angeles. Salt Lake City. 
Atlanta. "Be//" Telephones Omaha 

Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 



This is particularly true in the building and plastering 
of walls. The old method of lime and sand over wood 
lath turns an otherwise well constructed building into a 
veritable fire trap. 


Climax Wood Mortar 


7 -one of our quality brands of Wall Plaster. It is lighter 
in weight, easier to handle, does not get out of repair, 
will resist fire and make your building safe. 



When Climax Wood Mortar is used over Sackett 
Plaster Board the result is a wall of great strength and 
durability—fire retardent, sound deadening and fuel saving, 
a wall safe to decorate, as it will never pop and there are 
no lath stains. 

Learn More About Plastering Walls 

Our Free booklet tells you clearly and concisely the truth 
about plastering walls, an important part of building con¬ 
struction which few laymen understand. It informs you 
which is the best, most reliable, roost economical material 
to use. Write for a copy to-day. 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of 

Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wall Plaster 

Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for 8ackett Plaster Board 

For Sale by all dealers In Bullder f s Supplies 


Read remarkable article 


“Our Duel with the Rat,” by Edwin 
T. Brewster, on pages 68-79 of this 
issue. See what a dangerous pest 
rats are. 


You can get rid of them quickly. 


Rat Bis-Kit 



■ P• ,, mixing S 

V ^£41^3 No Spreading - I 
No Muss 
No Trouble— 
J u ,t crumble up a 

Rat Bis-Kit 

about the house. Rats will seek i 
it, eat it, die outdoors. Easiest, i 
quickest, cleanest way. M 

- - y 15c. all druggists. or^H 
direct prepaid. 

The lUt Riarnii Co- 
54 N I-iroestone 
St.. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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“Buy a 
Jewel 
and 
Save 
Fuel ” 


The Double-Acting, 
Ball-Bearing Grate 
Used in 

Jewel Furnaces 

We illustrate it because the Grate 
is the Soul of a Furnace. No Fur¬ 
nace is better than its Grate. 

This Jewel Grate is the simplest, 
strongest, most efficient Grate in the 
world. Takes least labor to operate 
— requires least fuel. No poking. 

Second only to the Grate is the 
Jewel Warm-Air Dome—the Only 
warm-air furnace dome that is ex¬ 
actly right in shape, size and thick¬ 
ness; you never get any burnt or 
scorched air from a Jewel Furnace. 
The heat from a Jewel is always 
vitalizing, stimulating, healthful. 

Equally important is the Jewel 
Two-Piece* perpendicular Fire- 
pot. Ashes cannot accumulate on 
its sides. It lasts forever. 

Jewel Furnaces are superior to all 
others because the Firepot. Dome. 
Grate and every other part are scien¬ 
tifically correct—No guess work. 

If you’re going to build — or want 
i better ana more satisfactory way 
of heating 

Send for the Free Book 

“How My Jewel 
Furnace 

Saved Me Money' 


Tells some astonishing facts about 
the superiority of Warm Air Heating 
over every other system. Explains 
the economy of Jewel Furnaces in 
detail. 

DETROIT STOVE WORKS 

"Largest Stove Plant in the World " 

1325 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


i Buy a 
Jewel 
and 
Save 
Fuel” 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Detroit: 

Send me your FREE Book. 


Name 



Address. 




WEL 



METTLACH 

WARE 


WEDDING GIFTS 


Of utility, grace and beauty—Mettlach Vases, Plaques. Tankards, 
Steins, Jardinieres and Ferneries. Original shapes and disigns. At 
the better retail shops. Ask for Mettlach. Look for the trade-marks. 

The decorations on Mettlach Inlaid Stoneware are NOT PA1N1 HD 
—they are ’exeeuted with plastic colored clays laid out in interstice. 
This Mettlach secret lias baffled ceramists for nearly a ctntury. The 
booklet 

44 Making: Steins in an Old 3Ionastery ” 

is a most interesting story of Mettlach Abbey, A. D. 589. now the 
Mettlach factory. Handsomely illustrated. Write for it. 


E. R. THIELER, Dept. E. 66 Park Place, N. Y. 
Representing VILLEROY & BOCH in U.S. & Canada 



You Can Reduce Flesh 

By Natural Mean* and in a 
Scientific, Dignified Manner 
I have reduced over 25,000 women. 

I will build up your strength and 
vitality while reducing your flesh; 
strengthen the heart, teach you to 
breathe, and correct ailments, such 
as rheumatism, torpid liver, con¬ 
stipation, etc. I give you just the 
work your personal case requires. 

One pupil writes: 

“ I weigh 83 pounds lest and have gained 
wonderfully in strength. I never get out 
of breath, the rheumatic twinges have all 
gone.” 

Write me and I will tell you how to do tbit. 

My work is strictly confidential. For 10 cents 
I will send my instructive booklet, telling how 
to stand and walk correctly. i 

SUSANNACOCROFT.Dept 95-0. 246 Michigan Blvd. Chicago 

stuthor of •• Growth in Silence ••Self Sufficiency ," etc. j 



A PULL TURNS ON THE SUNLIGHT 


Better then electricity or city gaa, cheaper than Ijaro- 
sene or candles. Steady, white, brilliant; he per hour. 
Bums 97 % air. Lighted or extinguished by pull of chain. 
No smoke, no Foot, do odor, no grease, no wicks to trim. 

Helios Light • 

For homes, store*, hall*, factories, ehope, church en. hotel*. public 
buildings. streets. Delivered ready foranyone to Insta ll..W rite BOW 
for free booklet and make selection from our numerous artistic 
Exclusive territorv and big monev for good agent*. We help Jt>n *ell. 

THE STANDARD-GILLETT LIGHT CO.. 222 Mkfcifan St. O.ca;o. USA. 

Established 1898. Paid-in Capital $100,000.00 
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As a drink, Welch’s 
Grape Juice has no equal 

It is a product of nature, not a concoction 
or an artificial product. The rich flavor of 
luscious Concords is as effectively retained 
in the glass bottle under the Welch seal as 
in the grape berry sealed by nature. 

Welch's 

Crape Juice 

should be in every home. Serve plain, or 
with carbonated water, or in lemonade. 
Use it in making a puifch or dessert. Order 
a few bottles from your dealer. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10 cents. Booklet of 
4-0 delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 



Finishes for Concrete Surfaces 

Ordinary paints, when used on concrete, peel, crack and wear ofl. 

Trus-Con Finishes become part ol the concrete, resist wear, and arc waterproof. 

Trus-Con 1- loor Finishes are dampproof. stalnproof. and prevent 
the formation of concrete dust on cement floors. Produce a tlic-Uke 
surface which resists wear and Is easily cleaned by washing. 

Trus-Con Wall Finishes make walls absolutely dampproof 
and allow the masonry to retain Its natural texture, preserving 
Its beautiful grain and replacing Its cheerless monotony with 
delicate artist! tints. 

Trus-Con "Inlshes for Floors and Walls are furnished In a 
cho'ce of many pleasing colors. 

Ted us condition and size of surface to be finished and we will 
send free trial sample. Booklet and Color Card free. 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 

404 Trussed Concrete Building_DETROIT, MICH. 
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Good Cylinder Oil 


More mis-information exists concerning 
Lubricating- Oil than any other one thing 
connected with the operation of an automobile. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the man 
in search of a good oil becomes confused and 
takes the first thing that comes to hand. 
Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

A cylinder oil is required to do two things 
—lubricate, and burn up cleanly. All first 
class oils will lubricate — very few will burn 
up cleanly — they contain too much carbon. 
Carbon is removed from oil by filtration. 
The more completely an oil has been filtered, 
the cleaner it will burn. 

Filtered oils can readily be distinguished 
by their lighter and clearer colors. 

HAVOLINE 

OIL 


is the most highly filtered oil made in this 
country. You can sec this for yourself by 
simply looking at it. It contains less free 
carbon than any other, and its use will result 
in cleaner cylinders and spark plugs, and less 
trouble all round. 

Many automobile manufacturers use and 
recommend Havoline Oils. Most of the 
. owners of high class cars will use nothing else. 

Try it on your own car — it costs no more 
than any other oils, and gives infinitely better 
results. 

“/f Makes a Difference ” 


If your dealer does not handle Havoline 
Oil, write to us at any of our branches. 

HAVOLINE OIL CO. 

i 103 ^ l'JOG 

Broad vm(vB road- 

SU way 

NEW YORK 
Chicago: 40 Dearborn St. 

Boston: 749 Boylston St. St. LouIh: 4G30 Olive St. 

Philadelphia: 1107 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 

W. P. FUELER & CO.. Pacific Coast Agents 




BISHOP (GRAND RAPIDS. MICH.) sell this beauti¬ 
ful genuine all-brass ($ 40 . 00 ) Bed, Colonial style, Direct 
to you for $19.50, returnable at our expense and your 
money refunded if not found satisfactory and worth 
double our price. Or. we will send the Bed with guaran¬ 
teed springs and Cotton-felt Mattress complete for 
$29.50 (worth $ 60 . 00 ). 


$ 19 . 50^1 

BRASS BED 


On Ap¬ 
proval 

Freighi 

Prepaid 


It is a full-size double Bed 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. 
long, with heavy 2 inch continuous Pillars—your choice 
of bright or "satin” finish, both guaranteed for 10 years. 

Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles contains colored 
plates of artistically furnished rooms in "period” and 
modern designs, illustrates and describes over 1.000 
styles of dependable furniture, priced one-third below 
ordinary retail values. 

Send 25 cents in stamps for the book on approval 
(we credit this amount toward your first purchase). We 
w ill refund the postage if you do not find it a correct and 
valuable guide to furniture buying. 

We ship on approval and prepay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 
Line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. Write 
to-day. References, any Grand Rapids Bank. 

BISHOP FURNITURE CO.. 17-41 Ionia St.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 



OH! YOU FISHERMAN! 

When you send a postal 
for this absolutely free book 

set your expectation up to the very limit—you'll not 
be disappointed. The fact that an edition of several 
thousand was completely exhausted last year, and that 
many fishermen were disappointed in not getting it is 
pretty good evidence that the book made a great big 
hit. This year we are going to print enough to go 
around but—we warn you who never before have 
gone fishing that you’ll want to go* after you have read 
these "Six Little Fishing Classics.” No strings to this 
offer—simply write your name and address on a postal 
and we’ll send the book to you as quick as the mail 
will let us. Drop us a line—we’ll bite. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
16 Prospect St, Newark N. J. 



Geisha Diamonds 

THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVEItY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. They are re¬ 
markably brilliant and few people besides 
experts can tell them from the genuine 
One twentieth the expense. Sent free with 
privilcg<vof examination, For particulars 
prices, etc., address 
THE It. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Ucpt. 12, 517 Jackson Itonl. Chicago, III- 


ANTI-NICOTINE PIPE 

Gil the Pleasure Without the Poison" Trad# 

The Pipe They Let You Smoke At Home Mark 
l»oks and colors like meer¬ 
schaum. Absorbs the nico¬ 
tine and keeps on tasting 
sweet. Youneverhadsuch 
an enjoyable smoke. 

Order S or More Today. 

H. MENCES 
The Smokers Friend 
lr>S HfCcwBiillAInt.SC. teiti. 



40 ' 

.brae For 

SI.00 

Son! Prepaid 
Anywhere 
Money Seek II 
NotSallafiictor^ 
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The Latest 
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“LIKLY 

Wardrobe Trunk 


P*! i 


Will carry up to sixteen gowns or suits and the 
accessories to go with them. 

Has most complete chiffonier seclion—un¬ 
usually large and roomy. 

Hat drawer especially designed—to accom¬ 
modate a large hat. Space may be used for other purposes. 

Unlocking trunk, releasing one strap and sliding out hangers, gives access to entire 
wardrobe section. 

The Lightest, Strongest, Handsomest, Most Convenient 
Wardrobe Trunk Ever Made 

Our Midget Wardrobe Trunk for Men makes traveling a pleasure. 

Catalogue showing 200 styles of Trunks and Bags Free. 

HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 

112 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Did you ever see a man spending- his years 

in pushing a pen over a lot of books or holding down some 

routine office job, proud of his position? 

Did you ever see one proud to have you know that he was just a clerk? 

There are such men, but they are satisfied with a small success; they are 
not the men of ambition, who long to be bigger men. 

There are to-day thousands of good men who are ordinary clerks, who wish 
they were not—men who want to be far more than that. 

But yet they keep on plodding, thinking that, if they stay with it long enough, 
something will surely turn up. And the truth is it seldom does. 

If you think long years of toil alone will make you a big success, you are 
not in tune with present day methods. 

You must concentrate ten years’—fifteen years, even twenty years' experience, 
into a few months of study at home. And the men who are doing this are the 
men who are winning. 

If you want to move ahead quickly, be more than just a clerk— gel dissatisfied 
—and then get in touch with The Sheldon School. 

By a few hours of home study each day it will bring out the success 
qualities which you and every normal man possess and fit you for the big things 
in business. 

You want to read the interesting 
literature we’ll send you without a 
penny of cost, if you simply mail this 
coupon with your name and address — 
now — this very day. 


Special Free Information Coupo n 

1 want a Free Copy of the Sheldon Booh 
ma full information . 


Sheldon School 


Slate . 


!>«i rfpi ki.ic m u him; 


Make a change for the better- 
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It is enough to know that there is an 
automobile tire made by the makers 
of the famous Kelly-Springfield 
Vehicle Tires. It is simply a matter 
of maintaining a high standard of 
quality in a new field. 

After a season of Kelly-Springfields 
our tire bills have been greatly 
reduced.— Greater New York and 
Suburban Transportation Company 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 

Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco and Akron, O. 


Ifollv. 


Demonstrator Agents Wanted in Every 



16-ft. Steel Launch S 

Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 


96 


18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. All launches tested and 
fitted with Dotroit two cycle reversible engines with speed controlling level—simplest engine 
made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it. Steel Row¬ 
boats $20.00. All boats fitted with air tight compartments— cannot Sink, ISSk Of 
rust— need no boathouse. Wo are the largest manufacturers of pleasure boats in tho world 
and Buie owners of tho patents for tbe manufacture of rolled steel, lock seamed, concealed riveted steel boats. UWsrs 
filled the day they are received Write for Free Illustrated Catalog and testimonials of 10,000 satisfied user*. 

Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1260 Jefferson Aye., Detroit, Mich. t U. S.A. (30/ 


1 
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CZJ 


* The man about to paint need s 
two kinds of advice—the 
right color scheme and the 
right paint. 

Y OU can get the color scheme from us; sugges¬ 
tions for painting any buildings you have to 
paint; ideas worked out by experts in this line. 
You can get the right paint—the best paint for 
your purpose from the Sherwin-Williams agent right in 
your own town. It is Sherwin-Williams Paint (pre¬ 
pared) sold everywhere under the name of “SWP.” We 
produce our own raw materials, pure white lead, pure zinc, 
pure linseed oil, proportion them with absolute exactness 
according to formulas that are time-tried and tested, and 
grind them together with powerful machinery. S W P is 
the result of forty years of paint making. You can 
depend upon it. 

Send us a picture of your house, get our color sugges¬ 
tions, take them to a Sherwin-Williams dealer, select a 
competent painter and the result will be the most satisfac¬ 
tory job of painting you ever had. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints &Varnishes 

Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.. 603 Canal Road, N.W., 
Cleveland, O. In Canada to 639 Center Street, Montreal. 

London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street. E. C. 
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A better, keener edge in less time, 
on any edged tool, if you use 

Carborundum 
Sharpening Stones 

Made in every size and grit for every 
sharpening requirement 

Ask your hardware dealer 
or send direct— 

Carborundum 
Razor Hones 
No. 103-D 

will ease the way 
for a smooth shave 
—by mail $ 1.00 


Let us send you the 

Sharpening Stone 
Booklet 


Sportsmen’s Pocket Stone No. 114-D 


Indispensable 
to the man 
who fishes or 
hunts — by 
mail 75 cts. 

Niagara Scythe Stone No. 191-D 


Does away with use of 
the grindstone—keeps 
scythe and grass hook in 
perfect condition—Out¬ 
lasts several ordinary scythe 
stones—by mail 25 cents 


The Carborundum 
Company 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



Don’t build a house for 
a home until you have 
studied our helpful book 

“ Concrete Houses 
and Cottages” 

It is in two volumes, one of large and one 
of small houses, SI .00 each, and contains 
hundreds of pictures of successful concrete 
houses together with floor plans. 

It will not only convince you that your 
house must be of some form of concrete, but 
it will also convince you that 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

MAKESTHE BESTCONCRETE 


Atlas Portland Cement is made from genuine 
Portland cement rock ; it is pure and uniform ; 
it contains no furnace slag, and it is the kind 
selected by the United States government for 
use upon the Panama Canal. 

OTHER BOOKS IN THE ATLAS CEMENT LIBRARY: 
Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm,Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction. . : $1.00 

Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction . . .10 

Concrete in Railroad Construction..1.00 

Concrete Cottages, Free Concrete Garages, Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 

the ATLAS Portland CEMENT co. 

Dept. 56 30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK 

Largest productive 
capacity of any Over 50,000 barrels 

in?he nt wo 0 1 vr ny 


'.r PORTLAND ma 

ATLAS I 

& CEMENT £r/M 


NONE JUST AS GOOD 
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Round Red Rubber Finders 

Beat 
Your 
Own 

You must soften your beard to shave with comfort. Even' barber demon¬ 
strates this by rubbing in the lather. HE DOES IT WITH HIS FINGERS— 
this is always mussy and often unsanitary. 

\ ou have imitated his method in spite of its untidiness; but human fingers 
cannot soften the beard quickly, neatly or thoroughly. 

r l! e . l Lu , xu [ y father Brush has 150 Tapering Little Round Red Rubber Fingers, which 
wor.v tnc lather into the beard far more effectively, because their little tapering ends 
penetrate between and around \the hairs. They pet the lather right down into the beard 
'where the razor cuts. 1 his saves the razor; makes certain a clean, comfortable 
shave; saves time; doesn’t wet fingers. Worth several times its price because the 

LUXURY Lather Brush 


is an article of the highest quality which accomplishes better than has heretofore been possible three important results: 

LATHERS BETTER THAN YOUR OLD BRUSH : Made of choicest French Bristles blended with PURE Badger 
Hair vulcanized in hard rubber—can’t pull out. Handle at right angles—can hang it up. 

SOFTENS THE BEARD BETTER THAN YOUR HAND: The little rubber fingers arc made of best refined 
Para, soft as velvet. Will quickly soften the most wiry beard, but cannot irritate the tenderest skin. 

MASSAGES THE FACE WHILE LATHERING: No time lost. Delicate, pleasant and sure in its invigorating, 
skin-strengthening benefits. Prevents blackheads: cures ingrowing beard; improves complexion; banishes skin troubles! 
Use with shaving stick, powder, cream or mug. 


BOOK—“Well Lathered is Half Shaved”—FREE 

If your dealer hasn t the LUXURY LATHER BRUSH—send us $3.00 and we will send one prepaid by return mail. 
Test it a month and then if you are willing to part with it return the brush and we will refund your money. Write us. 

LUXURY SALES COMPANY, 388 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 



$2, $3 and $4 Sizes 

Guaranteed One Year 
Will Last Five 


A Shower Bath 

Through the Brush 

'T'HE Knickerbocker Fountain Spraybrush gives an invigorat- 
ing Shower Bath, a thorough Massage and an ideal Shampoo. 
Attaches to any faucet, made of the best India Rubber. The 
hundreds of fine rubber “teeth,” through‘ which the water 
showers, get the dirt out as nothing else can, prevent pimples, 
and all blemishes caused by clogged pores. Saves time and 
strength, insures smooth, healthy skin and good circulation. 

Knickerbocker Fountain 
Spraybrush on 10 Days’ Trial 

Sold by all leading dealers. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

If you can’t get the Spraybrush, send us your dealer s name 
and $ 2 . $3 or $ 4 . for large, medium or small size- We will 
send direct to you, prepaid, on 10 days’ trial. 

The Progress Company 

427 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 



Descriptive Booklet 
Sent FREE 
Use the 
Coupon 
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Egyptian 

Deities 


The Utmost in 


Cigarettes 




Their delicate anoira 
is familiar from 
the 'Avenue” to 
the Boulevards 

CorM 7'ipf* 07' 



Every genuine 
Chocolate Bud 
has the name 

-WILBUR- 

stamped on 
its base. 



Bvds 


There are many imitations—but it is 
only imitation of their solid chocolate 
form. None can approach WILBUR’S 
in refinement of quality or delicacy of 
flavor, or that lingering delight to 
the palate. 

At your dealer's, or we send a pound 
box prepaid for $i. One sample box 
for 30c. and your dealer’s address. 

Wilbur’s Velour Chocolate—for eat¬ 
ing only — a perfect balance of 
sugar and chocolate—delicious aroma. 
Flat cakes ioc. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 

231 N. Third Street, Philadelphia 
Makers of WILBUR’S COCOA—famous everywhere 


PARIS 
Gfl RTERS 

TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


A Necessity with 
Knee Drawers 

They/it so we 11,you 
/orget theyfre there 

25* 50*a.i\d $1.99at 
your dealers, or sample 
pair from the makers. 

A. Stein &. Co. 

516 Cervter Ave. Chicago. 


NO METAL 
can touch you 
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This Device alone, would 
make our Typewriter the 
most profitable for you to 
own and op¬ 
erate. It is 
an exclusive 
feature of the 


New Model 

L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER 


McClure's—The Alarketplace of the World 


_ 

Saves Time Between 

The Lines 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

Single, Double, Treble fine spacing (including carriage return) produced by one 
motion—the hand travels exactly the same distance for all three— with the operator’s 
hands never out of correct position. 

Contrast this with any typewriter action which takes the hands away from their work to the 
top of the machine, twenty or thirty times for every page of writing, with corresponding 
delay in relocating themselves at the keyboard. Or that obliges the operator to stop 
and think which width of line space is being used every time the end of line is reached. 

Then remember that every important operating device of the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter is located where it ought to be, in the plane of the keyboard itself. 

Our X-Ray Book explains. A postal card request brings it. 

L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., (Branches in all Larje Cities) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa ... 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


Why is the Comptometer the most useful adding or calculating 



Machine? Because it is the only machine which has proven 
commercially successful on all adding, multiplying, dividing and 
subtracting—a complete and most wonderful range of usefulness. 

Because it is entirely key-operated. Speed unlimited, like a 
typewriter. A key-touch of only a few ounces, which makes it 
more than twice as rapid as any lever-operated machine. (Pull¬ 
ing a lever is a waste of time and labor.) 


"We have six Comptometers at present, using them to 
great advantage in working out estimates on buildings, 
figuring depreciations, prices, discounts and adding and 
balancing statements, summaries, etc. 

"We have tried various makes of adding and computing 


machines and find the omptometer by far th>' Vest ma¬ 
chine. peculiarly adapted to our needs. On account of 
the accurate work, speed and ease of operation, we would 
not be without them. (Have since purchased four.) 

“American Appraisal Co.. Milwaukee.” 


How do you do your figuring ? Why not let us send you a book and save time ? We send 
the Comptometer on free trial, prepaid, U. S. A. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1732 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 
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. Riegers 

Flower Drops 


^ TR4DC114#* KKQTMtD 

lasts longer Than 
Anv Other Perfume 

Flower Drops Is the most exquisite perfume 
science ever produced. 

Made from the flowers; contains no alcohol: a 
single drop diffuses the odor of a thousand 
blossoms and lasts for weeks. 

50 times the strength of ordinary perfume: 5 
odors—Lily of the Valley, Violet. Rose, Crab- 
apple. Orange Blossom. Each bottle In a unique 
turned and polished maple box. 

$1.50 a bottle—at Druggists or by mail 

Send check, stamps or currency. Money re¬ 
funded If this Is not the finest perfume you 
have ever used. 

SAMPLES FREE 

If you mention the name of your druggist 

PAlLKlEGblt, in i*»t st M San Francisco 


MOTH PROOF, RED CEDAR CHIFFOROBE 


15 DAYS* TRIAL-FREE! 

Moths, mice and insects shun 
red cedar, and it is proof against 
dampness. This old fashioned, 
genuine Southern Mountain Red 
Cedar Chifforobc, sent direct from 
our factory to any address in 
the United States ON 15 DAYS’ 
APPROVAL. We pay the return 
charges if not entirely satisfac* 
tory. Freight prepaid to points 
east of the Mississippi. Highly 
polished, hand-rubbed, mahogany 
finish, with air-tight doors, and 
(•unrantced Moth, Dust and Damp 
Proof. A protection for clothing 
and an ornament to any home. 
Write for catalog showing many 
other designs in Chests, H igh Hoys 
and Chifforobesat very low prices- 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 84, Statesville, N. C. 



FOR CLEANSING 
THE HAIR AND SCALP 

RELIEVES WEARINESS 
AND RESTS THE HEAD 

Its luxurious cooling lather of 
creamy softness freshens the hair 
and stimulates the scalp. A deli¬ 
cate evanescent odor exclusively 
its own adds to its charm. 

IN CUBES ONLY 
At Druggists’ or by mail, 25 cents 
WOODARD, CLARKE & CO. 
Portland, Oregon 


Ttr / MMk 

V /;* 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 

Cforunntinnnc sTt* MAKE BIG MONEY 

ulCluOpiluUnS a/14LL A wonderful opportunity for men with a little 
money.no matter where located,to make big 
money entertaining the public. Motion pic¬ 
tures always will pay because they show the 
public life, funny dramas bubbling over with 
hutnor, history, travel, adventure, temperance 
Iwork and illustrated song*. Almost no limit 

■ to the profits showing in churches, school 

■ houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc., or operating 
’ FIVE CENT THEATRES. We show you 

how to conduct the business, furnish complete outfit with bills, advertis¬ 
ing, posters, etc., so no experience whatever is necessary. We rent films and 
slides. If you want to make $15 to $150 a night send for full particulate. 
Hundreds of others doing it. You can.too. „Write today and learn how. 

CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St.. Dept, y Chicago 



New “Flanders” 
Designs Ready 

In addition to over ioo splen¬ 
did MISSION designs, our 
new catalog shows 50 superb 
new pieces in FLANDERS— 
entirely original. Quarter- 
Sawn White Oak is used in 
both styles, and, because we 
sell direct from our factory' to 
you. you save over half on 


ns-PACjiT" 


WRITE TODAY for 62 page catalog, 
mailed free, showing these 150 
pieces, from $3.50 up. (jiinranleed 
—your money back if you say so. 

COMf-PACKT SECTIONAL FURMTURf CO. 

505 Edwin St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 



LAY OR BUST 


If you will send us the 
name of your poultry sup¬ 
ply dealer, we will send 
you our Poultry Almanac absolutely free; worth $1.00. Send 
a postal card for It today. Tells how to make your Iicds 
'• Lay or bust." Also about our wonderful " Lullaby 
Brooders, costing only 51.50 delivered to you. Money back 
If not satisfactory. 

THE PARK & POLLARD CO. 102 Friend Street. Boston. Man. 


Are You Too Thin? 

I have built up thousands of women. 

This is what one pupil says: 

“I just can’t tell you how happy 
I am. I am so proud of my necic 
and arms. My busts are rounded 
out and I have gained 28 pounds. 

It has come just where I wanted it 
and I carry myself like another 
woman. I have not been consti¬ 
pated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. I 
guess my stomach must be stronger, 
too, for I sleep like a baby, and my 
nerves are so rested.” 

For only a few moments'daily following of 
my simple directions, you can be round, 
plump, wholesome, rested and attractive. I 
give each pupil the individual, confidential 
treatment which her case demands. For 10 cents I will send y«u 
my booklet, telling how to stand and walk correctly. 

SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept S5 -k. 246 Michigan Blyd. Chicago 
slut /tor of "Character as Expressed in the Bodyetc. ^ 



Are You Interested in a Home? 

If so, send 6 cents for a copy of “24 Craftsman Houses,” 
giving exteriors and floor plans of 24 houses costing 
from S900 to $9000. We will also send free an inter¬ 
esting 32-page booklet, “The Craftsman House.” We 
give Free House Plans with a year’s subscription to 
THE CRAFTSMAN. 


SPECIAL 

The Craftsman lor a year 
Craftsman Homes lor a year 
Any one of 70 House Plans 


OFFER: 

<‘‘>!por 


$ 3.21 

The Craftsman, 45 W. 34th St., New York 

WE START VOU IN A PERMANENT UUSINESS with ua 
and furnish everything. We have new easy selling plans and season¬ 
able leaders In the Mall Order line to keep our factories busy. No 
canvassing. Small capital. You pay us out of the business. Large 
profits. Spare time only required. Personal assistance. Write today 
for plans, positive proof and sworn statements. „ „ 

Pease Mfg. Co., 1162 P ease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 6 REMINGTON $23 

First $23 buys this beautiful machine with 
years guarantee. Other bargains. Write today. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
22 Park Row, New York 
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Outdoor Sports 

All Campers, Fishermen. Hunters. Goiters, 
and other sportsmen who know, wear 

Cooper’s ‘‘Sprint; Needle ' Knit t nderwear. 

It's rebounding elasticity insures perlect free¬ 
dom of the muscles, and conduces to an active 
outdoor life. ' 

The best warm weather underwear made. 


Coopers 

Underwear 


is made in Union and Two-piece suits in all the 
various sizes and in the most popular weights 
and colors. The garment illustrated is a knee 
length, no sleeve Union Suit of silk.lisle, 
better known perhaps as fin "athletic" suit. 
You can have this in half or quarter sleeve if 
you wish ; also in the regular full length Union 
Suit at prices which 
will please you. 

For sale,by best 
dealers. Write us for 
booklet and liberal 
samples of the won¬ 
derful n Spring 
Needle" 


Cooper 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Bennington 

Vermont 


No jewels or marvels of costuming add so 
much to a woman's appearance—or so readily 
wins admiration as does a beautiful complexion 

May Just as Well as 
I w Not Have a 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 

No mysterious skin foods—just through the use of 

CARMEN POWDER 

Carmen Powder is a distinctly different powder— 
is made for the discriminating woman—the woman 
who demands aperfect powder—a powdertbat beau- 
tifiesthe complexion without that * powdered look." 

Thousands of Beautiful Women 
noted for their fine complexions—use Carmen Pow¬ 
der because Carmen Powder has just the delicate 
blend of natural tones which produce the dainty 
suggestion of fresh, clean color and a skin of velvety 
texture—without that "Powdered Look"—and be¬ 
cause the continued use of Carmen Powder is 
most beneficial to any complexion. 

Judge Carmen Powder by Actual Test 

Upon Receipt of 10c (which covers cost of packing and 
postage) we will send you a box of Carmen Powder, not 
the usual sample, but a box. just the right size to carry in 
your handbag. This box is called our Purse Sized Box, 
and with it we Send Prefly Parse Mirror, same size as the 
powder box. The two fit together, take up little room and 
•re a necessary fitting Tor your handbag—you will appre¬ 
ciate the compactnesa and convenience of this little luxury. 
There is enough powder in the box to last for weeks. Try 
it under all conditions, compare it with other powders, see 
if it does not prove every claim wc make, if your com¬ 
plexion is not finer and smoother than ever before. 

Be Sore and mention which of the four shades you desire. 
White. Pink. Flesh or Cream—If convenient, please use 
coupon, or a letter with your name and address will bring 
the box of Carmen Powder and Mirror to you promptly. 

PRICE 50 CENTS THE BOX 
druggists and Dealers Everywhere 

STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 

519 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find 10c to cover 
cost of postage and packing. 

Send me box of Carmen Powder and Mirror. 

Shade desired is . 

Name- . 

Address .. - 
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THE 

f 


FioEim nm nun eg. 


1876 


OF NEW YORK 

GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 


1910 


FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY WHEEL 


The experience of thisCompany under its liability policies covering 25,000 
accidents a year has been studied in order to determine what industrial acci¬ 
dents are preventable. From such data and from data gathered from other 
sources, we believe that fully sixty per cent, fall within the preventable class. 

How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pamphlet of about 200 
pages, prepared by us. 

A first edition of thirty thousand copies has been exhausted. A copy has 
been sent without charge to each of the Company’s industrial policy-holders. 

A second edition of twenty thousand copies is now in press. 

The price to the public is nominal, — twenty-five cents. A copy will be 
sent on receipt of remittance. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,564,229.90 

DIRECTORS: 

WM P. DIXON. W. G. LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, WILLIAM H. PORTER, 

ALFRED W HOYT. FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, ANTON A. RAVEN, 

geo e. ide. j g McCullough, henry e. pierrepont, john j. riker. 

W EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO F. SEWARD 

Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 

Agents in all considerable towns 




FINELY PRINTED NEW CUTS 


White Frost 

Refrigerators 


PROTECT 
THEHEALTH ' 


paid to your station it your 
dealer does not handle them. 


METAL STAMPING CO. 

504 Mechanic St., Jackson. Mich. 


The 
White 
Fro* t 

is made 

F entirely ol 
metal. Not 
a splinter of 
wood in its 
con struction 
Absolutely sanitary 
Enameled spot 
white, inside 
>ut. Round in 
no corners to 
; no cracks or 
for germs or 
3ge. The clean 
est. neatest and most 
convenient, most dur¬ 
able Refrigerator made. 
Removable revolving 
shelves. Entire 
“insides’Temov- 
ed and re¬ 
placed in two 
minutes. Keeps 
food pure and 
wholesome. Uses 
less ice. Various 
sizes. Low price 

We will send you one 
at trade discount freight pre- 


If ever you Intend to build 
send for the above book now 

ARTISTIC HOMES 

A 1000-page book of over 1500 plans, hand¬ 
somely bound. Price SI.OO. Former Price $2.00 
Express prepaid for 25c. Purchasers of this new 
edition will require no other, as it contains by far 
the largest number of house designs ever published 
—THE BOOK CONTAINS— 
4 ?!,°^ e n a ! ia J"i l ' s,0fT CoHaeesof S300 to S1500 340 residences 
ot $1200 to $1500. 379 Residences of $1500 to S2500 225 Resi 
dences of S2500 to $9000. tOO California Bungalows I hare de¬ 
signed churches. schools, libraries, theatres, stores, hotels, banks, 
etc., all orer the U S., and hare a special department tor the plan¬ 
ning ot residences Book of 32 Churches. 25c. Bungalow Book, 50c 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
St. Louis, Mo. CONSULTING San Fraaclseo 

ARCHITECT 
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Snvirtrtiib J ™ 0R 


T HERE’S only one kind of air-cleaning machine that 
gives a constant, strong and even suction — the 
centrifugal fan kind. The INVINCIBLE is the only ma¬ 
chine using the fan exhaust principle that has proven its 
efficiency by years of dustless cleaning. 

PERFECT-SIMPLE-SILENT 

One unit-no valvcs-no gears-no pumps—no wearing; parts. 
Saves its cost several times every year and lasts a lifetime. 
Domestic and Commercial Types 
for Larger Cleaning Operations 

p rec Booklets explain air cleaning. Address Dept. F. 

ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFC. CO. 

2124 Farmers Bank Building. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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PRES I □ E NT a SUSPENDERS 

It ivanf citcn^niiprc that roariilu 


If you want suspenders that readily 
respond to every movement of the 
body, that cannot drag on your shoul¬ 
ders, or pull on your buttons—ask for 

SHIRLEY 

president suspenders 

The sliding cord in the back and the 
6nest quality elastic webbing combine 
to make them the most comfortable 
and durable suspenders 


You 


We 


Fit every man in'"every occupation 
are unconditionally guaranteed by 

weights, light, 
heavy. Extra 
men. Also 
At dealers or 
rect. Price 50c. 

wear them for Comfort 
guarantee them for Wear 

702 Main Street, 

Shirley, Mass. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 

For All Outside Woodwork 


Shingles, clapboards, siding and all other exterior 
woodwork can be stained in soft, transparent colors, 
that sink into the wood and bring out the beauty of 
the grain; and the cost, for material and labor, is one- 
half as much as paint. The Creosote thoroughly 
preserves the wood. 

Send for stained wood samples and catalogue. Free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 139 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Agents at all Central Points 


IN 

f MEMORIAM 

T O PERPETUATE THE 
MEMORY OF THOSE 
OVED AND HONORED.OUR 
VERLASTING MONUMENTS 
ARE PARTICULARLY AP¬ 
PROPRIATE* MORE BEAUTI¬ 
FUL THAN MARBLE* 
MODERATE IN COST*MADE, 
IN A WIDE RANGE OF 
SIZES AND DESIGNS * 
DELIVERED ANYWHERE* , 

WRITE FOR DESI0N5.DESCRIPTIONS 
AND PRICES* STATE APPROX¬ 
IMATE SIZE OR VAUUE* 
EPRESEHTAT1VES WANTED 
IN EVERY COMMUNITY. 

M ONUMENTAL R RONZE C OMPANY- 

354 HOWARD AVENUEBR1PGEPORT..GONN. 


■ 
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JLmrabmty and JDeauty 

have made this ware famous for many years 
affords the longest service /. 
and satisfaction— /A 

aranteed by "Silver Plate that 

Wears " TjH|gS 


CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN 


The heaviest triple plate is guaranteed by 
the trade mark 

1847 ROGERS BROS. 

Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue ‘ 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn 

(International Silver Co., Successor) 


TRIPLE , 

S-33” showing designs. ] 

New York 

Chloaoo 

San Frtnelteo 



CHENEY 

^ SILK 1 

Cravats 

The latest innovation 
in men’s fashionable; 
neckwear. 

One-piece Pin Proof 

Tubular Non-binding 

Seamless Tie Easily 

Reversible All Silk 

These qualities make Cheney 
Silk Cravats superior to all 
others. Thirty-two colors and 
designs. Price 50c. Four-in 
hands and bow ties. 

Avoid inferior imitations offered ns 
Cheney silk Cravats. You are SlRK of 
tlie original If you see the name 

CHENEV 

SILKS . 

stamped plainly inside the neckband. 

At nil dealers, or mailed on receipt 
of price. State colors desired. 

PONCET & NEESER 

Selling Agents 

58 Greene SL, New York 




on each garment 

SOIESETTE stamped on 
selvage ot every yard. 

CLARENCE WHITMAN ft CO., MFRf 
99 LE0NAR0 ST.. NEW YORK 


Ask for it by name when you buy 
Men’s Ready-to-wear Garments. 

SOIESETTE is the ideal summer fabric. It is dis¬ 
tinctive. comfortable, cool. 

Looks like rich silk pongee, 
but is many times as durable. 

Leading manufacturers of 
men’s ready-to-wear garments 
are using SOIESETTE for 

Summer Underwear Outing Shirts 
Athletic Underwear Negligee Shirts 
Men's and Women's Office Coats 

Pajamas Children's Dresses 
Women's Shirt Waists, etc. 

SOIESETTE is fashionable, 
yet inexpensive —costs but a 
third as much as silk, yet looks 
fully as rich. Repeated laund¬ 
ering will not dim its color. 

By the yard in over 50 shades 
at all retail stores. 

Leek fir this label 


r S0l!$ETT£- 



Necco Sweets 

Are Known By the Necco Seal 

The seal always appears on the box. With this as a guide you can’t 
go wrong in buying confectionery of known quality —500 varieties to choose 
from—including, of course, the well-known LENOX CHOCOLATES. 

The NECCO seal means confectionery that is not handled in the 
making. Sold by all leading dealers. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


IOO 
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You Who Drink 
Unwisely 

Why hesitate in taking steps to overcome 
a false appetite? Over-indulgence in liquor 
is the result of constitutional weakness. 
Often this is originally induced by wilful 
drinking. A continued excessive drinking, 
however, is not a matter of the will, but of the 
body. It is a physical, not a mental condition 
—therefore, subject to medical treatment. 

flppcttljnmcr ^Treatment 

ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 

Entirely without harmful after-effects is the 
Oppenheimer Treatment. Its splendid virtue lies 
in the fact that it goes direct to the cause. It 
removes the unnatural craving for liquor by giving 
perfect physical balance. 

Some of the country’s most representative men 
have taken the Oppenheimer Treatment. Hun¬ 
dreds of business men have done so, sensibly 
realizing the advantages of abstinence. All knew 
that the most positive way to abstain from 
stimulants was to eliminate desire for their use. 
And they chose the Oppenheimer Treatment be¬ 
cause of its practical thoroughness. 

Administered Through Your 
Physician 

Your own physician administers the Oppen¬ 
heimer Treatment. It is never put in the hands 
of the patient. Thus, the utmost in effective¬ 
ness is assured and possible misuse obviated. 

Nor will the taking of this treatment interfere 
at all with your business or social duties. It is 
wonderfully simple, and its benefits are felt with¬ 
in 24 hours. 

Absolute professional confidence is observed by 
the Oppenheimer Institute in all its dealings. 
Only your physician need share in the knowl¬ 
edge that you are taking treatment. You should 
feel no more hesitancy about it than you would 
in administering to any other bodily iff. 

Ask your doctor about the Oppenheimer 
Treatment. In the meantime, cut out the cou¬ 
pon and send today. 


—-■-■COUPON-— 

OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE ,F 

317 West 57th Street, New York 

Kindly send me in strictest confidence and under 
plain cover details of the Oppenheimer Treatment. 


Name .. 
Address , 


i 
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Your Greatest Help in 


Reducing the Cost ol Living 


Bohn Syphon Relrigerators 

lined with Genuine White Porcelain Knam< 1 — not point 
— are the easles: to keep sweet and clean. W iping with a 
moist cloth Is the only labor. Much so rolled tnomcl Is 
merely enamel paint, has not the glossy surface of pc n- 
uinc porcelain enamel, and In a short time dlscolois. 
cracks and peals of! Into the pro\ I- Ions. 

Hohn Syphon Refrigerators list* the least Ice and ke< p 
food absolutely fresh and uneontamlnaled because tiny 
are built with pe feet Insulation 10 keep out the heat and 
perfect air circulation to keep the Inside dry and coo 1 . 
A wet cloth hung In the provision chamber will dry more 
quickly than In the outside air. Remember. It Is damp 
ness which spoils food, melts your ice. and makes your 
refrigerator unsanitary. 

The health of your entire household depends on the re¬ 
frigerator you keep your milk ami butler one! meat and 
vegetables In. Thereto c, you ought to know exactly 
how It Is const rue led. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalog telling 
what everyone should huou> about re¬ 
frigerators, for their health's sale. 

Sold By The Responsible Dealers 


(Jse This Margin To Send For Catalog 


NAME.. .. 


ADDRESS . 

White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.. U. S. A. 


is a refrigerator that will keep your food fresh and 
pure with the least trouble and the least expense for ice. 
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Real 
Coffee 
Without 
the Ills 


Sealed 
Tina Only 


You like coffee — real coffee — good coffee. But 
you may have found that it does not like you. What’s 
the trouble ? 

Two troubles — coffee chaff, and coffee dust. 

Chaff is seen in any common ground coffee — fine, 
white flakes. It is weedy, astringent, much like oak 
leaves, and will actually tan leather. Not good for 
the coffee flavor, or the human system. 

Dust is the result of grinding or crushing the 
coffee beans in a mill. Brewing brings the extreme 
bitterness and tannin out of these fine particles before 
the larger grains are fully brewed. And the indi¬ 
gestible dust floats and passes into the stomach. 

B&rringtoiHI&ll 

Th'igS&S Coffee 


The chaff is removed from Baker-ized Coffee. 
Look at it and see. 

Steel cutting is done by sharp knives — not crush¬ 
ing the coffee beans, but dividing them into granules 
of uniform size with no dust. The result is greater 
wholesomeness — and economy. 

Wholesomeness, because you can brew these uni¬ 
form granules to the exact strength desired, without 
oversteeping any of them. 

Economy, because you get the full strength of each 
granule — no large grains to waste by under-drawing. 
A pound of Baker-ized Coffee will make 15 to 20 cups 
more than a pound of mill-ground coffee. 


Trial Can FREE 

We can’t tell it all in an advertisement. " The 
Secret of Good Coffee” (mailed free) will tell 
you more — and a generous free trial can 
will tell you still more. Clip the Coupon. 
BAKER Thousands drink Baker-ized Coffee 

Importing Co. of full strength without harm, 

118 Hudson Street after finding ordinary mill- 

New York, N. Y. ground coffee very injurious. 

Please send me free 35 or 40 cents per pound 

sample can of Barring- according to locality, 

ton Hall Coffee and Booklet 

“The Secret of Good Coffee.” Baker Importing Co. 

In consideration I give my grocer’s N York 

name (on the margin). 

Name _ 

Address 


Minneapolis 





No. 3139—Colonial Sofa 


Learn Real 
Furniture Value 



No. 2511- 
Virgin ia Colonial 
Arm Chair 


We have issued a Furniture Style Book which 
offers you over 500 pieces of Karpen Uphol* 
stered Furniture, illustrated in fullest detail, for 
inspection in your own home. Such a collec* 
tion is rarely equalled even 
in the largest cities. No 
matter where you live, this 
Style Book affords you a 
range of selection only to 
be equalled by a personal 
visit to our show rooms. 

And this book also explains to 
you the secret of true furniture 
value—tells you facts that many 
dealers do not know. From it you learn what Karpen con¬ 
struction means—about Karpen Genuine Leathei—Karpen 
Steel Springs—all Karpen methods. 

Views of artistic interiors drawn for us by leading deco¬ 
rative designers—give you valuable ideas as to the arrange¬ 
ment of your own home. And no matter what your re¬ 
quirements—whether you are buying one piece or many— 
you can satisfy them in this practically unlimited collection. 

And the Karpen Trade-mark and Guaranty is 
your protection. You will find the Trade-mark 
shown in this advertisement on every piece! 

Karpen Upholstered Furniture is the only Upholstered 
Furniture in the world made and sold under the maker’s 
name. This trade-mark insures you the finest materials and 
trustworthy construction. Nothing but the 
best is permitted in Karpen construction. 
Should any defects ever develop, your 
dealer will replace the piece free. 

Just Ask for Karpen 
Style Book Y 

and we will authorize our 
dealer to make you a special price. 
The best dealer in your town sells 
Karpen Furniture. If he hasn’t 
the piece you select in stock he 
will get it for you. Write for the 
6tyle book today. P" 


KArpepi 

I C \x* r* nt.-ed 
L'pKol »l/r<d 

! Furniture 



Colonial Rocker 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


- CHICAGO 

- NEW YORK 


Karpen Building, 

Karpen Building, - • ncn iuiuv - tkaux-mark 

J.SL'O Karpen pieces have been used in furnishing the new U. 8. Sen¬ 
ate office building throughout. Karpen furniture was specified *4 
competition with manufacturers everj/where. (-Hi 
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“ The Text-Book on 6% 
Reclamation Bonds ” 

This is the title of our new book, based on 16 years of 
experience with Drainage and Irrigation Bonds. It is a 
notable production a veritable text-book on farm lien secur¬ 
ities. Ask us to send your copy—just from the press. 


Drainage and Irrigation Bonds have attained a 
high place with a well-informed class of investors. 
We have thousands of customers who consider them 
the most desirable bonds that we handle. 

They are secured by first liens on good farm land 
—sometimes a thousand farms. And the liens 
rarely exceed one-fourth the land’s value. 

They are additionally secured by a first mortgage 
on all the property in which the proceeds of the 
bonds are invested. Thus they combine corporate 
management and responsibility with farm lien 
security. 

The bonds are for $100, $500 and Si,000, so they 
appeal to small investors and large. The maturi¬ 
ties run from one to twenty years, so one may invest 
for any time that he chooses. 

The interest rate is six per cent—a desirable 
rate in these days of high prices. A knowledge 
of the facts regarding these ideal securities is im¬ 
portant to every investor. 

A Wide Choice 

Reclamation bonds include Drainage and Irri¬ 
gation, and they offer a wide choice in each. Some 
are based on the rich Delta Lands of the South, and 
some on the most productive lands in the West. 

Some are Corporation Bonds secured by first 
liens on land where one crop will often pay the 
whole debt. 

Some are Municipal issues which form, as do 
School bonds, a tax lien on an organized district. 
Some are “Carey Act” Bonds, where the State 
supervises the project. 

All are serial bonds, part of which are paid 
annually, so the security constantly increases. As 
the farmer controls his own water supply, the land 
is not subject to crop failures. 

Thev who know the facts, as told in our book, 
will find it hard to conceive of any better security. 

(2O _ _ 


How Selected 

Our book also explains our extreme care in select¬ 
ing the Reclamation Bonds that we buy. It names 
engineers and attorneys of national fame whom we 
employ to investigate projects. 

It tells how water supply, rainfall and drainage 
area are determined by Government records. Also 
how soils are analyzed so we may know their exact 
fertility. 

It tells how we keep in touch with the best of 
these projects. How an officer of our Company 
almost constantly travels in sections where land is 
reclaimed. And how we are thus able to select 
for our customers the cream of these securities. 

Wide Experience 

In the past 16 years we have bought and sold 78 
separate pieces of Drainage and Irrigation Bonds. 
This book names them all. No investor has lost 
a dollar through default in interest or principal. 

We are very large purchasers of Reclamation 
Bonds, so we are naturally in touch with every phase 
of this subject. 

Our wide experience and accurate knowledge 
make our book of decided interest. And every 
investor owes to himself a knowledge of these facts. 
Cut out this coupon as a reminder to ask us to 
mail this book. 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Also New York, Boston and San Francisco 

Please mail me your “Text Book on 6% 
Reclamation Bonds.” 

Name . 

City . 

State ... Q79 
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Terfection in 
fabrics for 
Custom-made 
Clothes 


^TANDISH 
V^/ORSTEDS 




The 

Trade Mari 
on the Cloth 


PLYMOUTH 

Y OU should know what kind of cloth your tailor uses. To be sure of durability, 
correctness of pattern and permanency of color, see that this mark is stamped 
on the back of all worsteds, serges and cheviots which you select for business 
or formal wear. 

Our booklet, “Standish Worsteds, Plymouth," makes it easy for you to avoid inferior kinds. 
We’ll send it to you on request, if you give us your tailor's name and address. 

THE STANDISH WORSTED COMPANY, Plymouth, Mass. 


^mm 

FOR REAL COMFORT 

WEAR THE NEEDRAW 



Mo$t comfortable 
with either knee or 
full length drawers. 
You cannot feel it. 
Insist on hav¬ 
ing the 


Soft, 
non¬ 
elastic, 
Knit Leg 
Band with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Good all 
the Year 
Round. 


Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. 
SUk Pdt.Gold Plat*. 00c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price 


-onrorms to contour 
of leg perfectly. 
No metal touches 
the flesh. 


George frost Co. 

Makers, Boston. 



" The Style 
can be 
copied—but 
not the 
Buttonholes 


Quarter Sizes—Two for 25 cents 
In Canada Three for 50 cents. 


Collars 



A Popular Sliver Style— 


Hatley 2'/» in.- 


Two 
Heights 
Comet 2Yi in. 


Write (or "What's What."the 
encyclopedia of correct dress. 
GEO. P. IDE it CO. 

491 River St., Troy. N. Y. 




Linocord Endless Eyelet 
Buttonholes retain the 
original set of the collar. 

Easy - to - button and 
unbutton and they don’t 
tear out. Only in Silver 
Brand Collars. 




PICTURES 1% x S'/z 


A construction that gives greater strength and 


permits a more compact camera than any other— 
a construction by which the camera opens naturally for hori¬ 
zontal pictures—the way most pictures are made. 

NO. 3A FOLDING HAWK-EYE 

Daylight loading—uses Eastman N. C. Film. Specially tested lens and 
shutter. Sliding front, rack and pinion for accurate focusing, aluminum 
body. Model 3—R. R. Lens, Kodak Ball-Bearing Shutter, $20.00. Model 
4—R. R. Lens, B. Sc L. or Kodak Auto Shutter, $25.00. 

Catalogue BLAIR CAMERA DIVISION, 

on request. EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester, N.V . 
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Go out to the Great Divide 

where you can enjoy real camping among the 
rugged mountains of 


where the very bigness of things and 
the air gives you new life. Go—for 
you can go, and the de luxe 

Rocky Mountain 
Limited 


—daily from Chicago to Colorado 
Springs and Denver direct — 

means a treat not a trip. The 
very going is a vacation. Lux¬ 
urious drawing-room cars—the 
slumbrous satisfaction of a 
roomy berth—a valet—barber 
—stenographer—and to top all 
these luxuries, a chef whose 
tasty dishes surpass your fond¬ 
est expectations. 

Victrcla recitals and world's newsservice en route 

Other good trains every 
day from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Memphis. 

You can visit Colorado and Yellowstone Park 
or California at slight expense. May I tell 
you how? 

You 'll find our profusely illustrated book 
Under the Turquoise Sky ” and other pub¬ 
lications of great interest. Write to-day. 

L. M. ALLEN 

Passenger Traffic Manager 
16 La Salle Station Chicago, 111. 
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TRAOfaVf 


rCOERZ LENSES 

For all kinds of photographic work, give results 
that no other lenses can even approach. 


The Formulae are absolutely accurate, only the 
highest grade Jena glass is used and only the most 
highly skilled workmanship is employed. 

Most dealers can fumish you with Goerz Lenses 
or will get them for you. 

Our book tells about Goerz Lenses, gives 


full particulars, price-list, and tells 
and shows just why they are 
superior to any other lenses made. 

It will enable you to pick out 
just the lens you require. Get this book free at your 
dealer's, or we will send it for 6 cents in stamps. 



C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Office and Factory: 79b East 130th Street, New York 

Makers of Goerz Lenses, Goerz Binoculars and Goerz Cameras 

Dealers’Distributing Agencies: For Middle West: Burke fit James, Chicago; San Francisco: Hirsch & Kaiser, Canada; R. F. Smith, Montreal 


Send for our Handsome Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 


Just like a 30-Footer 

only 
smaller. 



Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our Handsome Book 

WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH BARGAINS 


Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch 
—3 H. P., guaranteed self-starting Engine, 
weedless and Wheel Rudder. Result of 30 
years’ experience. Money back if not as 
represented. Write for free catalog today. 

Full elze Boat Designs furnished free to purchasers of Weco Engines. 

C. T. Wright Engine Co* 1203 Canal Street, Greenville* Mich. 
106 


Special Bargains in WECO 
reversible, self-starting en 
gines to thosebuildingor buy 
ing their own Hulls. En¬ 
gine controlled by one lever 
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A real razor with 
all the advantages of a Safety- 
Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 

It doesn’t cut you—nor does it scrape or 
“pull.” It shaves with the Correct Diagonal 
Stroke —that is the 


|URHAM >a UPLEX 
J^AZOrW 


Complete Silver-plated sets consisting of Razor, ^9 
stropping attachment and 6 double-edge hollow- ^ 

ground blades of finest tempered steel, in hand- \ 

some Leather-covered case, $5.00. In Pig-skin case, 
$6.00. Gold-plated sets in Pig-skin cases, $7.50. 

Outfits (Silver-plated) as above in Kits of Pigskin, shown at left, 
and in Red, Blue, Green, Purple or Black Morocco, $5.00. 

The “Hold-All," the most compact shaving outfit ever devised, 
consisting of Razor outfit, shaving stick, and collapsible rubber- 
set brush of finest badger, in Pigskin, and Red or Green 
Morocco cases, $8.00. Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents. 

Highly ornamental for the dressing table—most convenient for 
the traveling bag. 

Illustrated Booklet on request , — 

DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 

111 Fifth Avenue 

New York - ' ' 

_ _—- Free 

Trial Offer 

We will send complete 
^^^** 0 *^ outfit (except the Hold-All) 

to any address, upon receipt of price. 
If not entirely satisfactory return 

_ . gx ** 000 **^ within 30 days and we will refund 

1 m your money. 


A Safety-Razor? 

Yes Sir! 

A Hoe-Safety? 

No Sir! 

Satisfactory? 

Ask the man 
who uses one. 
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T wenty thousand trained 
nurses use Kingsford’s.— 
For Custards, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe and the little 
dainties an invalid needs they 
say that nothing can take 
the place of 

Kingsford’s CornStarch 

On the home table there is always 
a welcome for these light, digest¬ 
ible desserts. How to make them 
told in our remarkable little Cook 
Book H, over 160 recipes. It is free; 
send for it today. 

T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N. Y. \ 

■■ - — g] 


J 


'I 



This is the Genuine Foster IDEAL Spring 

Its 25^fears of Supremacy Guarantee 
Wm 25\earsof Comfort and Sleep 

' * In starting housekeeping, buy good things. 

This applies especially to spring beds. There 
are various kinds lower priced than Foster’s 
IDEAL, but they really cost more because 
they must be replaced every few years and 
are never as comfortable. 

Foster’s IDEAL lias been built on honor lor 25 years. 

Those sold the first year are as good as new. Mechanically 
and hygienically it is perfect, built to yield luxurious, 
healthful rest—correctly cradling the body—for a lifetime. 

Booklet and nearest dealer's name on request. 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 

The genuine may be dis¬ 
tinguished from imitations 
by this trade-mark brassplate 
on every Foster IDEAL 


£ £ TRADE MARK REG’ST 

pS MFD BY “S 

V FOSTER BROS MFG.CO. ^ 

<► UTICA N. Y. * 
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f OOSE FITTING Underwear is the Summer Underwear 
| of reason and of season. B. V. D. is the national mark 
J_ j of the only rational Summer Underwear. 

To give real <comfort. Summer Underwear must 
be loose fitting. This allows air, the greatest 
known cooler of the body, to flood the overheated, 
perspiring pores, bringing instant relief. 

But. — Summer Underwear must be more than merely loose 
fitting. It must be roomy to give free play to the muscles 
and not to bind them. It must be cut on shapely, "well-pro¬ 
portioned patterns, so that the garments are not baggy and 
clumsy. It must be carefully and skilfully modeled to the 
curves of the figure to prevent bulging, crumpling and 
puckering. 

Finally—Loose Fitting Underwear must be made of woven 
materials, expressly chosen for their coolness, lightness and 
softness to the skin—materials that are thoroughly tested — 
materials that stand the rub of the tub — materials that 
invite the air to come in, instead of repelling it. 

B. V. D. Underwear embodies all the foregoing essentials 
of a real comfort giving Summer Underwear. It is correctly 
cut; it is carefully tailored—buttons sewed to stay— care in 
every stitch — wear in every thread. 

65 WORTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


This Red Woven Label 

-- 

MADE F OR T HE. 


B.VD. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

is sewed on every genuine B. V. D. gar¬ 
ment. We make no garment without 
this label, ft is our guarantee of per¬ 
fection and yours of protection . 

Union Suits. 

/ Patented \ 

VApril 30. 1907/ 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 

AND 

Knee Length Drawers. ^ . 

50c., $l.00and$l.50 *>00; $2 0 ° 

a garment. and $3.00 a suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
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Tj'OR Home Baked Beans & 
-T Boston Brown Bread, as in 
all cooking where sweetening 
is required, use— 

K*ro 

CORN SYRUP 

Karo is a pure sweet that blends naturally with 
other foods. A tablespoonful to every half-pint 
beans, poured over after cooking and before bak¬ 
ing, gives a rich brown and a delicious flavor. 
Use Karo for Eat Karo on 

Ginger Bread Griddle Cakes 

Molasses Cookies Waffles 
Fudge and Taffy Hot Biscuit 

Send a post card for the Karo Cook 
Book—fifty pages including thirty perfect 
recipes for home candy making. Write today 
—the book is free. 

Corn Products Refining Company 

Dept. H NEW YORK P. O. Box 161 




l^Tanning- 

J3owman 


Circulating 
Coffee Percolator 


(Patented) 


—For making coffee as it should be made—with all the coffee aroma, 
flavor and goodness and none of the harmful element. 

The grounds cannot steep or boil as in the old-fashioned coffee rs, 
pot —because they are kept above the liquid. The hot water is 
sprayed over them, extracting only the enjoyable part. No uncertainty—no failures 1 
—coffee always right—always appetizing—always healthful. 

Made in Urn Style with alcohol burner for table use. and in Coffee-Pot Style for stove 
use. Very durable and handsome—real MANNING-BOWMAN QUALITY. Over too styles 
andaizes. All leading dealers. Write for IVee Book of Recipes and Catalog 'E-u " 
MANNING, BOWMAN St CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Urn 
Sir le 



PORTABLE 


GARAGES—COTTAGES—CHURCHES 

Shipped Anywhere .... Freight Paid 

Cornell Portable Buildings are built complete in sections convenient 
for shipping and handling and are quickly and easily erected, sim¬ 
ply by bolting sections together. Any one can set them up, skilled 

help not being necessary, as all sections are numbered and every- 40 Deslftns > t167 to S '' 000 

thing fits. Built of first-class materials by experienced workmen, under the direction of a competent architectural 
department, in the largest and best equipped portable house factory in America, CORNELL PORTABLE 
HOUSES give perfect satisfaction. These buildings are as substantial and durable as if built on the grounds by 
local contractors, are much handsomer and cost much less. Our houses are painted inside and outside any colors 
desired and are built to meet every requirement. We pay the freight to any railroad station. Catalog upon request. 
WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO.. 404 Adams St.. Itbaca, N. V. 
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No Matter Where You Live 

WANAMAKER’S Catalog is Your Open Door 

To a Merchandise Stock Gathered from Every Market in the World 



Order No. 137 A 

The “Eden-Tie ” Pump, of fine black 
Buckskin, for Women: A new model; fits the 
foot closely, and will not slip at the heel. 
The short wing tip, rounding toe, and high 
arch give this shoe a personality of its own. 
Sole of best white oak leather, welted and 
stitched, insuring both service and comfort. 
Sizes 2% to 8. Widths AA to D. Price $3.00. 



Order No. 137B 

The “Bryn Mawr," a Serv.ce-Giving 
Low Shoe. Soft, dull black kidskin in a new 
model. Extremely stylish and comfortable. 
The sole is slightly extended; medium 
weight. Suitable for street or house. 
Sizes 2% to 8. Widths B toE. Price $2.00. 


It spreads before you 
a wonderful array of the 
“best” and the “latest,” 
arranged for easy and 
economical shopping. 

It shows only depend¬ 
able merchandise. Not 
the usual mail order 
goods—but the choice 
offerings of the Wana- 
maker stocks. It is as 
different from other 
catalogs as Wanamaker 
merchandise is different 
from ordinary mer¬ 
chandise. 

Note the offerings from 
the catalog shown on 
this page. 

Just write us: Send Catalog No. 2 

John Wanamaker 

New York 

Our New World-Wide Free 
Delivery by Mail 

Deliveries free anywhere in the 
United States'and to all parts of 
the world, of all charged and pre¬ 
paid purchases of Five Dollars or 
over, which can be sent in one 
package by mail within the Inter¬ 
national Postal Limits. 



Order No. 137C 
Russet Cow-Hide Suit Case 

Rarely do you find a high-grade suit case 
for $5.00; but this time you do find it. 
Corners reinforced; unusually fine lock; 
brass clasps; two straps around the case; 
excellent handle sewed to case, lined with 
linen and contains shirt fold with straps. 
Its price is unusually low for the quality. 
Price: 24 inches, $5.00; 26 inches, $6.00. 



Order No. 137D 
Hand-Sewed Sole Leather Bag 

The illustration gives an excellent Idea 
of Its attractive appearance. Workmanship 
and quality of leather are right, else it would 
not be in the Wanamaker stock. English 
sewed frame prevents tearing out the lining 
and leather; seams are hand sewed; leather 
lined, with three pockets. 

Price: 18 inches, $8.50; 20 inches, $9.50 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 



is an argument, added to the argument 
you write upon it. 

Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book"of Specimens. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. Write for it on your present letterhead. 

Hampshire Paper Company 

The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 

South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 



MADE "A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY' 


LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK' 



30th 


Nov 


May 


1st 


to 


Between CLEVELAND and BUFFALO, FARE $2.50 


The Twin Flyers of the Lakes. “CITY OF ERIE M and “CITY OF BUFFALO “ 

• ^ Cine steamers are new, fast and luxurious Lowest rates and through tickets sold to Toledo, De¬ 
in their appointments, unsurpassed for comfort and troit, Mackinac, Adirondack Mountains. Hudson River, 

convenience. The service is the finest offered on the Muskoka Lakes, St. Lawrence or Saguenay Rivers, and 

interior waters of the United States. all points in the United States or Canada. 

All rail tickets reading over the L. S. & M. S. Ry. or N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. will be accepted 
on this Company’s steamers without extra charge 

DAILY TIME TABLE 

Leave Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 9:00 P. M. Leave Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 8:00 P. M. 

Arrive Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 6:30 A. M. Arrive Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 7:30 A. M. 

Cleveland Wharves— 1290 West 11th St. Buffalo Wharves— Cor. Ohio and Illinois Sts. 

Write to-day for fares and information. A handsome illustrated booklet will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents in stamps for postage. 

Address the undersigned. Department "D” 

THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY. VV. F. HERMAN. G. P. A.. Cleveland, Ohio 
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GRAPE JUICE PUNCH 

2 Pints Walker’s Grape Juice, Juice S Oranges, Juice 

3 Lemons, \ l A Cupfuls Sugar, 1 Quart Water, Some 
Maraschino Cherries, Sliced Oranges, Sliced Ban¬ 
anas, Pineapples. Put the Grape Juice, sugar and 
water into a punch bowl. add strained juice of 
oranges and lemons. Make very cold, add 
Maraschino cherries, sliced oranges, bananas and 
pineapples. Serve with ice in the bowl. 

A book of surprisingly good grape juice recipes 
sent free, if you will send us the names of your 
grocer and druggist. 


At the 
Children’s Party 


A child’s constant desire for some¬ 
thing to drink is natural. It is 
simply the normal demand of the 
body for fruit. Water or milk 
will not satisfy that craving. Soda water 
only aggravates it. 

Give the children 
Walker’s Grape Juice 
—all they want of it 
—the more, the better 
for. the children. 

It is just the juice of 
fine ripe Concord 
grapes — appetizing, 
wholesome, sweet, rich 
m nutriment. 

The Walker process keeps out all pulp 
and tannin-bearing sediment. No puckery 
aftertaste , no bitterness , no a stringency. Its 
perfect clearness proves its thorough purity. 

The childrenlike it. Itisgood forthem. 


In Walker’s Grape Juice we have all 
the food and drink elements of the most 
nutritious ripe fruit—without the indi¬ 


gestible pulp. 

It satisfies the 



many 


GRAPE JUICE 

“It's Clear Because it’s Pure." 


It quenches the thirst, 
fruit-craving. 

So let the children 
have it freely, either 
plain or in the 
delightful 
combina¬ 
tions. Let 
the grown¬ 
ups take it, 
too. 

Walker’s 
G r a p 


rape 

Juice is the most satisfying, 
health-giving of all beverages 

Sold by the best grocers and drug¬ 
gists. Full quarts 50c, full pints 
25c. Also served at soda fountains. 
In the “ten-pin” bottles. 


The Grape 


Write ior 

Products 


ten-pin 

the Recipe Book. 

Company, IMortli 



The "Ten-Pin" Bottle 

East, Pa. 
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The Player-Piano—an Evolution 

From the Harp 

The harp has been from time immemorial acknowledged the most 
artistic of stringed instruments. The player-piano of today is the harp in 
its highest development. Many people do not know that the harpsicord 
—from which the old square piano evolved, was only a harp set hori¬ 
zontally and furnished with a keyboard for greater ease in playing. 

When the upright piano was introduced, people forgot that it was 
in effect a reversion to the principle of the harp which also stood 
upright. Instead, they proclaimed it inartistic and like all new ideas, it 
met a storm of prejudice and had to win recognition on its merits as an 
equally artistic instrument with the old space-consuming square piano. 

Today there are more uprights in use than there ever were square 
pianos. The player-piano is not nearly so radical a development from 
the upright as was the harpsicord from the harp. It is indeed ihe 
least radical and most natural of any in its evolution. 

Like the harp it is artistic in principle, but unlike harp or piano 
— whether square or upright—it leaves no chance for 
amateurish execution. Technique is perfected in the player- 
piano and the works of the masters — a musical education — 
put within the reach of the many, where before only the few 
could know and enjoy them. 

The fact that some player-pianos do not produce artistic 
results, does not condemn the player principle as inartistic, 
any more than a badly rendered symphony condemns the 
musical genius of the composer. If the design and construction 
are right, the results will take care of themselves. The 


is the shining example of a thoroughly artistic player, because themechan- 
ism is correct, the materials are all those proved best for the purpose, 
regardless of cost, and the workmanship is of the highest order. 

The Individual Pneumatics placed below the keyboard, for 
example, require three times as much labor, skill and time to build, as the 
collective system used in every other player. But they add proportion¬ 
ately to the quality of the music. 

The Human Touch Striking Principle of the Krell Auto- 
Grand is the exact duplicate of that used in hand playing, and gives the 
exact effect of a hand-played piano. 

The Accessible Bellows, the Extra Storage Reservoir to aid 
Expression, the Noiseless Tilting Motor, the Metal Tubes, (other exclu¬ 
sive features) and a piano of famous tone, further illustrate why the 
Krell Auto-Grand is the highest type of player-piano and why it is 
truly artistic. 

A Krell Auto-Grand combines every advantage of a piano, and 
gives to trained and untrained alike, ability to produce the world's best 
music with artistic results. 

Before you purchase a player-piano, be sure to read "How to Select 
a Player-Piano." We will send it free, also Twelve Sensible Talks by a 
Piano Dealer. You will have a player sooner or later. Why not begin 
to investigate now ? 

Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 

Dept. 87, Connersville, Indiana 

Mahere of the Celebrated Albert KrellPianoe 
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Apologies: 

Two back advertising pages are missing from the hard copy 
used to produce our digital edition of this issue. 


Advertising page 115 should appear here. 



Advertising page 116 should appear here. 
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Like the stamp of the United States Government on legal tender, 
which, irrespective of its denomination, guarantees 100% value, 
so the watermark of the “Eagle A” directly above the water¬ 
mark name of the paper, on Bond, Linen, Ledger and Book Papers 
is a guarantee of 100% paper quality for the price you pay. 


The “Eagle A” 

will appear as a part of 
the Watermark of the 
following Bond Papers: 


GOVSRMMKMT B©W® t@@© 
IWDEMTORB B®M® 

Otd Jfetnpstead £ond 


Stivof <Eoid 


8 jmi»u 9 md 


RCMAH EOKO 
&RSM0VE BON© 
Fabric Bond 
UNIVERSAL 
JAPAN BONDI 
PERSIAW E©M® 
BofJD 

REVENUE Em® 
HICKORY BOND 
DERBY BOND 

(gCOARITA EJ®R)® 



This quality marking — this guide and 
protection—the most progressive step in 
paper-making, is an infallible assurance 
of paper-quality, paper-satisfaction. 

Behind the Watermark of the “Eagle A” 
are the greatest brains and experience in 
the art of paper-making, and a policy of 
rigidly maintaining the high quality standard 
of the American Writing Paper Company 
papers for uniformity, color and appearance. 

The significance of the “ Eagle A’’ water¬ 
mark is no better exemplified than in 



©@UP>©KI 

THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


<§©(!D(P@(M(!®Dfl® represents the highest possible quality attainable in a 
business paper at its price. Made from pure, white, clean rags, perfectly and 
scientifically pulped for strength, working finish and quality— 

(§@K)® reflects the character of your business solidly and clearly. 

Send for samples of this superb paper in white and colors- 
showing printed, lithographed and die-stamped business 
forms, with which we will also send you samples of Berkshire 
Text and Berkshire Covers—unique for fine Booklet work. 

AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 5 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 
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Emerson 

and the 

Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 

** If a man can write a better book, preach a better sermon, or 
build a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, even though be build 
bis house in the wilderness, the world will make a beaten track to 
bis doorway. ” —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Emerson was right. Many are the paths which the world 
has made to the doors of people who do better things in the 
fields of letters, science, art and manufacture. 

And a path has been beaten to our door, because we origi¬ 
nated a better system of water supply— the first improvement 
in water supply systems since the days of Adam. Our water 
supply system—the 

Kewanee System of Water Supply 


has revolutionized the possibilities of 
private water supply service. 

First, we originated a better tank in 
which to store the water. Not an elevated 
or attic tank to leak, freeze, overflow or 
collapse. The Kewanee Tank is located in 
the cellar or in the ground and it delivers 
the water by air pressure. 



Then we found that the pumping 
machinery the market afforded was wholly 
inadequate for the requirements of air 
pressure service. So we built better pump¬ 
ing machinery. Not just a little better, but 
so much better that it is in a class by itself. 


And we planned the best methods of assem¬ 
bling the tanks, pumping outfits and con¬ 
nections, to complete more desirable water 
systems than had ever been known before. 

We were technically trained and experi¬ 
enced engineers with an ideal, not manu¬ 
facturers trying to dispose of a product. 
We attained our ideal—The Kewanee Sys¬ 
tem, but only became manufacturers when 
existing manufacturers could not satisfy 
our requirements, and hence could not meet 
the needs of our clients. 

And so, over 10,000 Kewanee Systems 
are supplying all the comforts and sanitary 
conveniences which would be possible with 
the best city water works systems. They 
furnish an abundance of water, under strong 
pressure, to bathrooms, kitchens, laundries, 
lawns, gardens, barns, etc. 

Schools, farms, country and suburban 
homes, public and private institutions, 
country clubs, fraternal homes and even 
towns, have helped to beat the track to our 
door—are supplied with water by the 
Kewanee System. 

Have you a water supply problem to 
solve ? Let us show you what we can do 
for you. Our engineers will tell you what 
equipment to use; and if you use it, we 

will guarantee the results. 

Our illustrated catalogue tells the Ke¬ 
wanee story. It is yours for the asking. 

Write to us or to the nearest branch 
office and ask for catalogue No. 33 . 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 

1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St., New York City. 

1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ill 
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Cowan Furniture 

is made in more than a thousand patterns, all in mahogany, and 
for every household use. It is the only line of fine mahogany 
furniture made in a sufficient number of patterns so that an entire 
house may be furnished with it, thus insuring a harmony of result 
otherwise impossible. In design it is mostly in reproduction of 
the best English designers, as Sheraton, Chippendale and Hepple- 
white, and in American Colonial. We do not send catalogs or 
photographs except to dealers, but examples of the furniture may 
be seen at good stores throughout the country. We mention here¬ 
with a few such stores where representative examples of Cowan 
Cabinet-Work may be seen: 


Atlanta, Ga.—Chamberlin. Johnson-Du- 
bose Co. 

Baltimore, Md.—C. _T. Benson & Co. 

Bay City, Mich.—C. E. Rosenbury& Sons. 

Boston, Mass. — Jordan Marsh Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.— Parker, Gardener Co. 

Cincinnati. Ohio— H. & S. Pogue Co. 

Cleveland. Ohio—The Sterling & Welch 
Co. 

Columbus, Ohio — P. G. &r A. Howald. 

Danville, Ill. — C. L. Sandusky. 

Davenport, Iowa — Iowa Furniture & 
Carpet Co. 

Des Moines. Iowa —Chase & West. 

Detroit, Mich. — Hudson «v- Symington. 

Duluth, Minn.— French Bassett. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—D. N. Foster Fur¬ 
niture Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Emery, Bird. Thayer 
Co. 

La Crosse, Wis.— The Wm. Doerflinger 
Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—M. J. & B. M. Buck. 

Lexington. Ky. — E. L. March. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Jonet* House Furnish¬ 
ing Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—California Furniture 
Co. 

Louisville, Ky.— Fred. W. Keisker & Son. 

Mansfield, Ohio — Ohas. Schroer & Son. 

Milwaukee. Wis. — The C. W. Fischer 
Furniture Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—New England Fur¬ 
niture & Carpet Co. 

Nashville. Tenn.—Montgomery Furni¬ 
ture Co. 

Newark, Ohio—J. Gleichauf. 

New York. N. Y.—Grand Rapids Fur¬ 
niture Co., 34 \V. 32nd St. 

Omaha, Neb.—Orchard & Wilhelm 
Carpet Co. 

Peoria, Ill.—Schipper & Block. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—John J. DeZouche & 
Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Dauler, Close & Johns. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—McCreerv Sc Company. 
Portland, Oregon—J. G. Mack Sc Co. 
Providence, R. I. - The Tilden-Thurber 

Co. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Henry Feige & Son. 

Salt Lake City. Utah—The Greenewald 
Furniture Co. 

Seattle, Wash.—Frederick & Nelson. 
Sioux City, la.—Lindholm Fut future Co. 
Spokane, Wash.—The Grote-Rankin Co. 
Springfield. Ill.—A. Dirksen & Son. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Mannheimer Bros. 
Syracuse. N.Y.—Brown. Curtis & Brown. 
Terre Haute, Ind.—E. D. Harvey 
Toledo, Ohio—Stolberg & Parks. 
Washington, D. C.—K. W. & J. B. Hen¬ 
derson. 

the maker's mark 
shown herewith, 
{[old. 
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A New Jersey Below-Zero Experience 


B ELOW ZERO means comfort with an 
UNDERFEED. Writing from Haddon- 
field, N. J., under date of February 7, 1910, 
C. D. Stackhouse, happy over UNDERFEED 

efficiency, wrote us :— “Last night was coldest in 
years—below zero—accompanied by high winds,yet we 
had no difficulty in keeping the entire house splendidly 
warmed all day and all night. Some of my neighbors 
confined all their heat to one room. WE could use every room alike. 
The UNDERFEED is a grand success. We can get all the heat we 
want when we want it, and when weather is moderate can shut it off absolutely and at the same time, 
the fire will not go out. I am burning hard coal screenings (resifted) at $2.50 a ton, and ten tons is 
ample for my winter supply.” 


^o®t ^11 the Heat we uj&nt 

we ward it’ 


Hundreds of others have enjoyed this same sort of heating satisfaction. They know that 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING 1? WARM AIR -O STEAM-HOT water 

systems lURNACES“DOILERS 
Save V2 to 2 /3 of Coal Bills 




We’ve hundreds of cheerful letters which 
we’ll gladly send in fac-simile, with our 
Underfeed Furnace Booklet or Special Cata¬ 
log of Steam and Water Boilers—ALL FREE. 
Heating plans and services of our Engineer¬ 
ing Corps—FREE. Write today, giving name 
of local dealer with whom you'd prefer to deal. 


THE PECK 

426 West Fifth Street, 


WILLIAMSON CO. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Furnace Dealers, Plambers and Hard* 
ware Men are invited to write To¬ 
day for oar Summer Proposition. 


Last winter’s experience with extra big coal 
bills and little heat brought into emphatic wide¬ 
spread prominence the satisfying UNDERFEED 
heating system. During the coming summer 
months many will replace their old-fashioned, 
unsatisfactory heaters with this modern sys¬ 
tem, which provides clean, even heat at least 
possible cost. An UNDERFEED is really 
a paying investment. 


□ 


This illustration shows 
the Underfeed Boiler 


The U nderfeed Furnace with in sing 
removed, cut away to show how coal is 
forced up under fire, winch hurt* on top 


And 50 % to is an item worth saving. The UNDERFEED soon pays for itself and then keeps on saving. 

Pea sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest 
slack—which would smother the fire in ordinary 
furnaces and boilers—yield in the UNDERFEED 
as much clean, even heat as highest priced coal. 

Coal is easily fed from below. All fire burns on 
top. Smoke and gases wasted in other plants 
e consumed. That’s more heat and better 
health, for smoke is injurious. Ashes are few 
and are removed by shaking grate bar as in 
ordinary furnaces and boilers. 
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^Standard 


GUARANTEED BATHS 


It is vitally important that your bathroom equip¬ 
ment be of the best quality obtainable. The health 
and comfort of the family depend upon it—your 
own good sense demands it. Besides, it is econ¬ 
omical—for dependable fixtures will last and hold 
their quality for a lifetime of service. 

The cost of installation'^ the same for good fix¬ 
tures or bad—but the first cost of good fixtures is 
the last cost—once in they stay—there is no ques¬ 
tion of renewal—no tearing out because of imper¬ 
fections unnoticed at the time of purchase. 


There are two classes of “Standard" Guaranteed 
Baths —the "Standard” Green and Gold Label Bath, 
and the "Standard” Red and Black Label Bath. The 
"Standard” Green and Gold Label Bath is triple 
enameled. It is guaranteed for five years. The 
"Standard” Red and Black Label Bath is double 
enameled. It is guaranteed for two years. If you 
would avoid dissatisfaction and expense, install a 
guaranteed fixture—either the "Standard” Green and 
Gold Label Bath, or the "Standard" Red and Black 
Label Bath, according to the price you wish to pay. 


"Standard” guaranteed fixtures have been the stand¬ 
ard for thirty years. The best that .could be made 
for sanitation, comfort and beauty. In the last ten 
years, they have gone into nearly two million bath¬ 
rooms —and stayed. 

Send for your copy of our beautiful new book * 
assistance in the planning of your bathroom, 
from $78.00 to $600.00. This valuable 


Guard against substitutes trading on our name and 
reputation. They must have the “Standard" guar¬ 
antee label to be “Standard" made. All fixtures 
purporting to be "Standard" are spurious, unless 
they bear our guarantee label. 

‘Modern Bathrooms. ” It will prove of invaluable 
Many model rooms are illustrated, costing 
100-page book is sent for six cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary 'TPfcj. Co. Dept. E 


( New York: 35-37 • 3» st S, 1 * 

Offices and \ Chicago* 415 Ashland Block. 
Showrooms Philadelphia* 1128 Walnut Street 
( Toronto, Can.. 59 Richmond St. t. 


Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue 
St. Louis. 100-102 N. Fourth St. 

New Orleans: Cor. Baronne&St. Joseph Sts. 
Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Building 
Houston, Texas: Preston and Smith Streets. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boston: John Hancock Building 
Louisville: 319-323 \V. Main St. 
Cleveland* 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
London, E. C.. 59 Holbom Viaduct 
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A typical American election, West Virginia , 

33 offices, 140 Candidates 

Solnnly can vote all of it intelligently unless 
fie "goes into politics.'* 


A typical election in any democracy except the 
United States. This is a complete ballot from 
Glasgow, 

1 office, 2 candidates 

Every voter, no matter how busy, is likely to 
know just what he is doing on election day. 
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Which election befuddles the voters? And 

which makes it difficult for anyone to deceive them ? 

Which election constitutes a handy natural ambush 
for any foe of the Republic ? And which drives the foe 
into the open ? 

Which makes “party tickets” necessary and which 
makes them superfluous ? 

Which gives the bad man the best shelter? And which gives the good 
man the best chance to prove his case ? 

Which ballot will be voted blindly ? Which will be voted intelligently ? 
Which will produce government by “machines” (democracy-by-proxy) 
and which will produce government by the people ? 

Got the idea ? The multiplicity of elective offices disables democracy. 
It gives the people a weapon too clumsy to wield and thus makes them 
harmless to their foes. 

The long ballot is a great fundamental error in our American political 
system. To make the many nominations on this long ballot necessitates 
political “machines.” Our trouble is not that the politicians in these machines are necessarily 
corrupt but that the intricacy of their work prevents adequate public supervision and thereby leaves 
constant unchecked opportunity for improper manipulation by those who are corrupt. 


The “Short Ballot” Principle 

The proper cure is a Short Ballot —a ballot so simple that the average man will know all about 
every candidate. Don’t hope for a change in human nature. Simplify politics! Simplify it so 
that the big clumsy true-hearted public can play the game 1 Clear away the confusion 1 Stop trying 
to have io or 20 or 30 elections on one day — it doesn’t work, and never, never will. Be content 
with electing only the few strategically-important officials, and you will have a government you will 
know about and control. Adequate scrutiny of candidates at election will correct the evils of the 
present /^adequate scrutiny. The long ballot is the politicians’ ballot. The Short Ballot is the 
people’s ballot. 

To explain to the American people this principle (a well-known one in political science) is 
the mission of “The Short Ballot Organization.’’ We want to get into touch with our fellow 
advocates. We know that thousands of independent thinkers in the United States have reached these 
same conclusions. If you are one of them or if you want to look into the subject, send for our 
pamphlet. We will mail it free to any citizen on request. 

THE SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION 383 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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A 


At Washington’s Tomb, Mt. Vernon 


Copyright 1910 by Hart Schafiner 8 c Marx 


LL young men should uphold high standards of quality in clothes; 
ours is the all-wool standard, always. 

Get a copy of our Spring Style Book; 

Washington Number; sent for six cents. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago 


Clothes 

Boston 


Makers 


New York 






. m . 
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The Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So is the 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con¬ 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 

The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 

Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 

It would be much cheaper if tele¬ 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun¬ 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require¬ 
ments. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

And Associated Companies 
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BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 

OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 7 WALL ST„NEW YORK CITY 


C AN you justly blame the hotel man who declines to accept 
your personal check? If you are a stranger, he knows 
neither your signature nor the state of your bank account; 
and, besides, he has lost much money in the past by cashing 
worthless paper. 

Be fair to the hotel men and all others with whom you deal 
when away from home, by presenting in payment of your ex¬ 
penses the “A. B. A.” Travelers’ Cheques, which are always and 
everywhere good and are self-identifying. 

Banks, Hotels, Railroads, Steamship lines, etc., throughout 
the world, accept them at face value. Sold by leading banks 
in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations. 

Equally convenient for foreign and domestic use. 

A booklet fully describing these cheques will be sent on request. 


rt airily ? 

accept them 
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Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


T HE Pennsylvania Railroad Ter¬ 
minal in New York City is the 
central feature of an improve¬ 
ment whose total cost will reach 
$100,000,000. It is a magnificent 
structure built for efficiency, almost 
regardless of cost. 

It is covered with a Barrett Specifi¬ 
cation Roof, with vitrified tile surface. 

Would such a roof have been used 
on this magnificent, modern, fireproof 
structure if anything better could be 
obtained at any price ? Surely not. 

The fact is, a Barrett Specification 
Roof is the most economical roof cov¬ 
ering yet devised. And it has a record 


of 50 years of satisfaction behind it. 

In addition to the great roof, the 
foundations are waterproofed with 
Coal Tar Pitch and Felt—the same 
materials as are used in Barrett Spec¬ 
ification Roofs. 

In a small part of the first section 
of the tunnel a substitute for pitch was 
tried but quickly abandoned. 

About 4,000,000 pounds of Bar¬ 
rett’s pitch were used for underground 
work and roofing. 

The Barrett Specification should 
be in the hands of every architect, 
engineer and owner of buildings. 
Copy of it free on reauest. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans London. Eng. 
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Ask the agent: 

People are fast learning the differ¬ 
ence between a house equipped 
with old fashioned heating methods 
or inferior apparatus and the home¬ 
making qualities of a house fitted 
with-ideal heating. They shun 
one and seek the other. The 
living, renting and sales value of 
any building, large or small, is 
vastly increased by 


“How heated?” 



Look into the Heating Question before you rent or buy. 


The several hundred thousands of these outfits 
installed all over America and Europe are so 
comfortably, economically, cleanly and health¬ 
fully warming the occupants of all classes of 
buildings that buyers and renters are now insist¬ 
ently demanding them. These outfits of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators save so much in coal and cleaning, in time and temper, in 
health and happiness, and without rusting or repairs, that they quickly repay their cost. In all the 
world they have no equal — hence the wide use by and high endorsement of all eminent engineers 
and architects in every civilized country where heating is needed. 






ADVANTAGE 16: The phenomenal success of IDEAL Boilers is also largely due to the fact that they 
are made in sections so that even their largest parts can be carried through an ordinary size doorway. 
For this reason they can be quickly put in old buildings without disturbing the occupants. In fact, 
in unmodernized or old types of houses they can be erected, including the necessary 
piping and radiators, without the necessity of removing the stoves or hot-air furnace 
until the new heating outfit is ready to fire up. They can be quickly erected in 
wintry weather when the old, crude heaters get badly worn or collapse. Ask fir 
catalog “Ideal Heating” which tells all the advantages. 

Prices are now so attractive that 
no one can longer afford to put 
up with the nuisance or run the 
risks of old-fashioned heating 
methods. Tell us kind ofbuilding 
you wish to heat — old or new— 
farm or city—inquiries cordially 
welcomed—and put you under no 
obligation to buy. Every promi¬ 
nent architect and every heating 
engineer recommend exclusively 
the IDEAL Boiler and AMERI¬ 
CAN Radiator. They cost no 
more than inferior apparatus. 

Accept no substitute. 


A No. » IDFAL Boiler and 240 ft. 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $ 1 15 , were used 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. 

At these prices the goods can lie bought of any reputable, competent fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc . which installa¬ 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


A No. C-24t IDEAL Boiler and 555 
ft of 38-10. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $ 250 . were used 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. 


IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN 
Radiators keep a 
new house new and 
cause an old house 
to have its life and 
value prolonged. 


American Radiator Company 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 















McClure’s—The Marketplace of the World 



/SmBBSs 


Jocomobile 


Everythi ng about the Locomobile is in the Locomobile 
Book .which will be mailed on request to any address 

30 Shaft Drive 40CLain Drive 

The Locomobile Co of America 


NewYork 
Philadelphia 


Bridgeport. Conn. 

San Francisco 


UCKINWC.O I'NOta THI (ELDCN PATENT 


Boston 

Chicago 




locomobile 
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Your 

Bakeshop 


Ever see the place where 
your bread is baked? Is it 
clean? Is it sanitary? Dur¬ 
ing the last year hundreds of 
bakeries were condemned 
by state and city Boards of 
Health. 

Whether you buy your 
bread or bake it in your 

own kitchen 
it cannot be 
so clean, 
so pure and 
nutritious as 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 



It is baked in our two-million dollar sunlit bakery—the cleanest, 
finest, most hygienic food factory in the world. It contains all 
the body-building nutriment in the whole wheat made digestible 
by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. Delicious for breakfast 
with milk or cream or for 
any meal when combined 
with preserved or fresh fruits 


For breakfast heat the biscuit 
in the oven to restore crispness 
and pour over it hot milk, adding 
a little cream and a dash of salt. 


Made by the 

SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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A. A. BRENEMAN, M. Sc. 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST. 


COLGfiT* 

D* cr^ c ; 

TAtc poi„ 


Messrs. Colgate 4 Co., 

66 John St., Hew York 


Dear Sira : 

In comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, I find 
that Colgate's Talc contains more 
than eight times as muoh Bo ic Acid. 

It also contains t*o ot her in¬ 
gredients described in the U. S. 
Dispensatory as being antiseptic, 
soothing and healing in their nature. 
These were not found in the other 
talcums examined. 


, C / >'*TlS£PTI C 

’Are &co 

>0t »K V .S-* 


Soric-At*'-*?? 

:• neu) *** 

■ . tt.Sfc*- 


inis i\epori. ( From an expert of high professional standing .) 

Proves conclusively that one talcum powder is not as good as another 
and that Colgate’s is the safest and most efficient powder for you and 
your children. 

NOTE, that not only in Boric acid, but in the use of two other 
ingredients, Colgate’s excels in antiseptic and soothing value. 

Trial box sent for 4 cents 

COLGATE & CO. (Est. 1806) Dept. G, 55 John Street, New York 

Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


THE CHARLES SCHWEINLEK PRESS 
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